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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 
70 FEDERAL STREET 





DANIEL G. WinG, President 

Currton H. DwinneLL, Vice-President 
BERNARD W. TRAFFORD, Vice-President 
Cuar.es F. WEED, Vice-President 
PaLMER E. PRESBREY, Vice-President 
F, Assot GoopuuE, Vice-President 
Oxar Oxsen, Vice-President 


BERTRAM D. BLAISDELL, Cashier 
Grorce W. Hypk, Assistant Cashier 
Epwin R. Rooney, Assistant Cashier 


Ww. F. Epierson, Assistant Cashier 


EuGENE W. Owen, Assistant Cashier 
Harry W. Bonn, Assistant Cashier 
WituiaM O. LEFavr:, Assistant Cashier 





Capital ... 
Surplus and Profits 
Deposits ees 


$7,500,000 
18,700,000 
- 130,000,000 
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CHARLES. 
RIVER 
TRUST 

COMPANY 


EIGHTY-FIFTH YEAR 


We give special attention to 
student’s accounts. 


HARVARD SQUARE 
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Convevancers Title Jusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $600,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $50,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


Moses WILLIAMS FREDERICK C. Bownpitcu, President 
Grorce V. LEVERETT Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 

















AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


50 STATE STREET, BOSTON 





RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN, PRESIDENT 


DIRECTORS 


RODOLPHE L. AGASSIZ GILMER CLAPP LESTER LELAND 

HOBART AMES LOUIS A. COOLIDGE JAMES A. PARKER 

JOHN S. AMES CHARLES E.COTTING, JR. JOHN FORBES PERKINS 

EDWIN F. ATKINS, JR. GORDON DEXTER J. W. POWELL 

FREDERICK AYER WILLIAM R. DRIVER, JR. HENRY A. RUETER 

A. G. BULLOCK WILMOT R. EVANS, JR. PHILIP L. SALTONSTALL 

GEO. E. CABOT RUSSELL G.FESSENDEN FREDERICK R. SEARS, JR. 

ARTHUR B. CHAPIN N. W. JORDAN R. PAUL SNELLING 
JAMES LAWRENCE FRANK W. STEARNS 





UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Modern Vaults with a Unique History and a Unique Location 
40-50 STATE STREET 


THE FINANCIAL HOME OF 
The First College in America The Oldest Boston Banking Firm 
The First Life Insurance Company in Massa- The First Safe Deposit Vaults in New England 
chusetts 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS Earnincs : $3,000,000.00 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL 


Prepares especially for Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Small 
classes. Lower school for boys from 8 to 15. Supervised play and work. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships for boys of exceptional character and ability. Tuition, $250. 


IRA A. FLINNER (Harvard), Headmaster, 322 Huntington Ave., Boston 
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Tutoring for Harvard TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


Preparation by experienced teachers, with first- With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for 
class facilities for instruction and for living College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year. 
accommodations for pupils from a distance. Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, 


Address for descriptive booklet to Harvard officials and instructors. 
CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 


William W. Nolen, A.M. Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1902-11 
1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, Tel. 2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge B, Mass. 


Parvard Bental School 


All candidates for admission nyo 3 a yw in letters, science, or medicine, from a recognized 
college or scientific school, or a certificate of having passed an examination for admittance to Harvard 
College, or any other reputable college of letters, are admitted without examination. Candidates who 
have completed a four year scientific or classical course in a reputable high school may be admitted 
under certain conditions, without entrance examination, each case to be decided upon its merits. All 
other candidates must pass an examination. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE: Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have 
studied dentistry three full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have 
passed an examination on all of the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

The forty-ninth year of the school begins September 24, 1917. For additional information or cata- 


logue, address 
Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Law School of Harvard Antbersitp 














TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 

Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 

Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 

E | The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their de- 
gree. 

2. Persons who have never received a degree will, in rare instances, be admitted 
as special students, upon passing admission examinations in Latin, French, and 
Blackstone. 

Special students are not eligible for a degree. 

The School opens in 1917 on Monday, September 24. 

Persons wishing further information are advised to communicate with 

THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 


Cambridge, Mass. 


35th year begins Sept. 24, 1917. 
Waiting list started April 10th 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
Rev. WILLARD REED, ’91. 














CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 
in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


Successor of ROBERT J. MELLEDGE 
(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 








Chartered 1835 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


87 MILK STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





The Company of and for Harvard Men 





The oldest policy in force on the books of 
this Company matured December 27, 1915, 
by the death of its owner, David Williams 
Cheever, M. D. (A. B., Harvard, 1852), of 
Boston, Mass., who had been a member of 
the Company for the unprecedented period 
of seventy years and five months. 

We believe that this was the oldest ac- 
tive policy carried by any American com- 
pany. If this be true, it follows that Dr. 
Cheever’s policy had been in force a longer 
time than any policy ever issued in this 
country — over seventy years. 


Full information of the New England Mutual’s policy 
contract — the fairest and most liberal written — will 
be mailed to any address on request. 




















| 


| 66 Park Pl., New York 


business. 





| LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire St., Boston 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 
periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others 
with a personal interest; but chiefly serve Railroad, Insurance, 
| Manufacturing, and other Corporations, Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek contracts or 
trade from a distance, and want to know of chances to do 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


MAKERS OF SOUVENIR AND MEMORIAL ALBUMS 
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COLBURN’S Watch & Clock Shop 


RELIABLE REPAIRING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

Oldest Jewelry Establishment in City. Telephone your Orders Camb. 5343 
1432 Massachusetts Avenue 

HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE 




























HARDING 
Parkinson & Burr UNIFORMS 


53 STATE STREET 


BOSTON 


7 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 





FOR 


Army and Navy 





HARDING UNIFORM CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
22 School Street 


: BOSTON 



































Young’s Hotel 


Court Street and Court Square 


Parker House 


School and Tremont Streets 


Hotel Touraine 


Boylston and Tremont Streets 


BOSTON 





J. R. WHIPPLE COMPANY 
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College CLASS BOOKS a Specialty 





THE ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL PRESS 
PRINTERS 


291 and 293 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Correspondence Solicited 














A 
Book For 
Every 
Business 


Man 








THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


By C. Bertrand Thompson 


Consulting Management Engineer, sometime Lecturer 
in Manufacturing, Graduate Sehool of Business 
Administration, Harvard University 


The first comprehensive statement of the “efficiency” 
movement and its bearings on industrial management, the 
labor problem, and social legislation. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Boston New York Chicago 


$1.75. Postpaid. 


























BILLINGS & STOVER 
Apothecartes 


1360 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 





OLD CLOTHES WANTED 
MAX KEEZER 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR YOUR 
CAST-OFF CLOTHING 


Also Old Gold, Watches, Chains, Diamonds, 
Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Rugs, Etc. 
Will call at your room day or evening at your pleasure. 
My Adv. can be found in the Crimson, Lampoon, Ad- 
vocate, Illustrated Magazine and the Monthly. 


1236 Massachusetts Ave. CAMBRIDGE 


TELEPHONE 302 





Automobile Insurance 
FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
ALSO 


All Other Kinds of Insurance 


ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
40 Kilby Street, Boston 





Established 1874 


DURGIN, PARK & CO. 
Market Dining Rooms 


Tel. Richmond 22131 


Open from 5a. m. 
to 7 p.m. 


30 North Market and 31 Clinton Street, Boston 
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A National Organization 
For Constructive Service 


HE PHRASE Constructive Accounting was first used 
about ten years ago by the senior partner of our firm to 
describe a service of special interest and value to manufacturers. 


HE IDEA was not entirely new, but rather a logical 

development of accounting from routine auditing to spe- 

cial investigations and then to constructive service. Our work 

was soon broadened to include all that is comprised under 

the term Industrial Engineering, and our success and growth 

seem to indicate that we have given a new and valuable 
service to American business. 


HIS RESULT has been accomplished by recruiting to our 

organization accountants and engineers qualified by train- 

ing and experience to deal with characteristic problems of 
industry and business policy. 


. zawpegy CLIENTS in every industrial state in the Union, 
and in a wide variety of industries testify to the enduring 

worth of our services. With our conveniently located offices 

we have a National Organization for Constructive Service. 


W* INVITE inquiries from business men, bankers, and 

manufacturers who are interested to increase produc- 
tion, get dependable costs, and greater profits from the indus- 
tries with which they are connected. 


Scovell, Wellington & Company 


Certified Public Accountants 
Industrial Engineers 


Boston, 110 State Street Springfield, Mass., Stearns Building 
New York, Woolworth Building Cleveland, Illuminating Building Chicago, 10 South La Salle Street 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


BONDING =~ INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President JOHN T. BURNETT, Treasurer 
75-85 State Street, Boston 


Transacts business throughout the United States, rendering 
unexcelled service in connection with 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


BURGLARY, ACCIDENT, HEALTH, PLATE GLASS, 
and AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 


and PROPERTY DAMAGE INSURANCE 











BUY COAL NOW 





METROPOLITAN COAL COMPANY 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors 


GENERAL OFFICES 
20 Exchange Place, Boston 
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SHOE REPAIR SHOP FOR ARMY FIELD SERVICE 
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AUTO TRUCK AND TRAILER, EQUIPPED WITH UP-TO-DATE SHOE REPAIRING MACHINERY, 
NOW A PART OF THE EQUIPMENT OF THE SECOND BRIGADE 
MASSACHUSETTS NATIONAL GUARD 


OME TIME AGO it was suggested to the officials of the UNITED SHOE 
“ MACHINERY COMPANY that it would be desirable to make provision for 

the re-soling of the footwear of Massachusetts soldiers. Brigadier-General 
E. Leroy Sweetser was consulted, and the idea of a motor-driven field repair 
outfit for the use and benefit of the Massachusetts troops met with his instant 
and hearty approval. 

As a result, on the afternoon of Tuesday, August 14, at the State Training Camp 
at Framingham, the truck and trailer shown in the above illustration were turned 
over to Brigadier-General Sweetser, Commanding Officer of the Second Brigade, 
by George W. Brown, Vice-President of the UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY. 

This shoe repairing equipment for an army in the field is the first of its kind 
in the world, and Massachusetts will have the distinction of making use of an 
innovation in intensive warfare. 

The truck and trailer are forty-three feet long, eight feet wide and eight feet 
high, and the total weight when manned is about four tons. There is ample 
storage room for materials, supplies, duplicate parts, etc.; there are sleepin 
accommodations for the operatives; and the outfit is electrically lighted. The five 
shoe repairing machines are of the most up-to-date pattern, and have a capacity 
of noanting approximately four hundred pairs of shoes daily. 

Various sayings about shoes and soldiers have been attributed to Napoleon, 
a and other great commanders. The most familiar are: “An army is 
as good as its feet”; “An army. half shod is an army half defeated”; “Of chief 
importance in the equipment of a soldier is first, a good serviceable pair of shoes, 
second, another good pair of shoes, and third, a pair of half soles.” 

If the sayings of the great generals of past generations and earlier wars are 
true as to the importance of a soldier’s footwear, the motor repair truck which 
has been added to the equipment of the Massachusetts troops by the UNITED 
SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY will serve a most appropriate, valuable, and timely 
purpose. 
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The Harvard Alumni Association 


Appointment Office 


CHARLES JACKSON, General Secretary 
50 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Harvard University Offices 


Appointment Office 
(for Recommendation of Teachers) 
LEBARON RUSSELL BRIGGS, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
4} University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Office for Student Employment 
MORRIS GRAY, JR., Secretary 
9 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Harvard Alumni Association Appointment Office is 
maintained to secure employment for graduates and former 
members of the University who are seeking business and tech- 
nical positions. Registration of graduates and former mem- 
bers of the University is invited. 

The Harvard Appointment Office (for the recommendation 
of teachers) is maintained by the University to secure positions 
for all graduates of Harvard College or other Departments of the 
University who seek teaching or other educational positions. 

The Harvard Students’ Employment Office endeavors to 
secure positions for undergraduates and members of the Uni- 
versity in residence in Cambridge, who desire temporary work. 
The office hours of the Secretary for Student Employment are 
10 a.m. to 12 m. 

No fees are charged for the service of the Offices. 
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New 


Fiction 


Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


New 


Fiction 





WILLIAM J. HOPKINS 


THE CLAMMER AND 
THE SUBMARINE 


“The Clammer,” as Atlantic readers will remember him, 
“wandered on the shore and dug his clams and was content.” 
This new tale (which, by the way, has not appeared previously 
in any form) tells how the war came close to him, and how, in- 
cidentally, it worked confusion among his friends and their love 
affairs. The book is marked by the same unique charm which 
characterized the first “ Clammer” story. $1.25 net. 





HENRY A. SHUTE 


THE YOUTH PLUPY, or 
The Lad with a Downy Chin 


“ As full of surprises as youth itself” is this continuation of 
“The Real Diary of a Real Boy.” The trying and awkward 
period between boyhood and manhood, prize speaking in 
school, fighting the village bullies, and various sentimental 
episodes of a humorous character,—all are described in a 
rollicking fashion that will delight young and old. Illustrated 
by Reginald Birch. $1.35 net. 

















By the SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS By the 
y 
Author 
OUR SQUARE AND THE a 
0. 0. 
‘Lae PEOPLE IN IT “Th 
‘ e 
: Tales of human joys and sorrows,— of love, adventure, ambition, 
Miss comedy, and tragedy, which take place in a quaint corner of Unspeakable 
Grouch.” New York city. Illustrated by J. Scott Williams. $1.40 net. Perk.” 
By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER, ’95 By the 
Author 
e 
bon THE PLATTSBURGERS of 
_— A story of the experiences of some college boys at Plattsburg. the 
of It gives a vivid picture of the pleasures, the trials, and the “St 
“J ” strenuous activities of a military training camp and of the re- “ 
ory, sponsibilities which are imposed upon young soldiers. TIllus- Timothy 
P y 
etc. trated. $1.25 net. Stories. 
Houghton Mifflin Compan 
Boston g iff _— New York 





Canadian representative, Thomas Allen, Toronto 
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4 Ms ENCHANTED 
1 % Shakespearean || CIGARETTES 
= “) ve By STEPHEN CHALMERS 
By Pla houses Ne ; “ Enchanted Cigarettes ” discusses the 
\B ideas for books which Stevenson had in his 
af head, but never carried out. Mr. Chalmers 
Bf Ne has some special information on this point, 
87 A HISTORY \& and to lovers of Stevenson, his charming and 
af - Nya sympathetic essay will be next best to read- 
ey OF ENGLISH THEATRES \k ing the books themselves. 
FROM THE BEGINNINGS Frontispiece. 50 cents net. 
" TO THE RESTORATION ‘ HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., BOSTON 
| aX By JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS Ye 
“ Assistant or ae Literature a Ss H ATTU Cc K & J oO N ES 
INCORPORATED 
aN The record of each playhouse is ye 
= a given separately, with much fresh Ye 
aX information available as a result of Yu 
a the author's painstaking research Ya FISH OF ALL KINDS 
- sasha sti vs OYSTERS AND CLAMS 
8X Houcuton Mirriin Company #8 128 FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
N BosTon New YorkK CHICAGO fe BOSTON, MASS. 
et ett ws Ss es SSS es 
TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 
H I N Cc KLEY & WOODS FIRE A Quarter Century Record of Success 
INS U RA NC E LIABILITY Preparation by Experienced Teachers for Harvard 
98 MILK ST. AUTOMOBILE : Examinations. 
BOSTON BURCLARY AND Newly equipped laboratories and class-rooms. 
= EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WILLIAM W. NOLEN 
«eae AnOE AT LOWEST RATES Little Hall, 1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
UO ok x “ : | Telephone Cambridge 627 
HEWINS & HOLLIS 
le 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
4 Hamitton Puiace, Boston 














For Hire 


1916 packard Cwin Sires and1915 Packard 6- Cylinders 


Couring Cars, Limousines and Landaulets bp the hour, vay, week or month 
Careful Competent Chauffeurs 


k Celephones, Bach Bap 4006-4007 frank HACCANM, 15 Cambria Street, Boston, Mass. 
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When Chere Is No Will 


the law takes command and, regardless 
of the needs of your heirs, settles how 
your property shall be divided. In other 
words, one inflexible rule is applied to 
all cases. 


Whether you leave little or much, 
make a will—and make it NOW. 


Hand on your property in a business- 
like manner. 


Our booklet : “ Concerning Trusts and 
Wills’? may be obtained at our Court 
Street office or will be mailed on 


request. 
Write or call for Booklet E 1. 


(la Colony Pust [ompany 


17 COURT STREET 
52 TEMPLE PLACE BOSTON 222 BOYLSTON ST, 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND 


PERMANENT HISTORY 
OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence ? 











This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


1. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 

2. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 
tions of all the Professional Schools. 

3. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 

4. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 
Editor and other undergraduates. 

5. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

6. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athletic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

7. A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 
the more important works. 

8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, a list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 


Published guarterly on Sept. 1, Dec. 1, March 1, and June 1. 


Annual Subscription, in advance. ...... Three Dollars. 
Single: Copies ys ics cats) sicse. ate, rer comens Eighty-five Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . Forty Cents. 


Send Subscriptions and Orders to 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
99 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Books and Periodicals 











HE HARVARD 
MZGRADUATLS 
OWEXM AGA ZINE 


Since it was founded in 1892 has 
printed, among others, the 
following striking 
articles 


=avy HE remarkable autobiography of Francis Parkman , “ Re- 
>, collections,” by S. F. Smith ; Sources relating to John Har- 
vard, including Miss Marie Corelli’s account of the rescue 
of ‘Harvard House”; Pi Beta Kappa Orations by Pres. 
Tucker, Gen. F. A. Walker, Senator H. C. Lodge, G. S. Mori- 
; son, Pres. Seth Low, C. J. Bonaparte, William Everett, Wayne 
MacVeagh, Prof. G. H. Palmer, C. D. Wright, S. W. 
McCall, Pres. J. H. Angell, Prof. E. C. Pickering, Ambassador James Bryce, 
Dr. H. H. Furness, Pres. Woodrow Wilson, Justice Charles E. Hughes, Prof. 
Josiah Royce, Ambassador J. J. Jusserand, Dr. Crothers, and President Taft ; 
Addresses by H. L. Higginson, Sir Frederick Pollock, Justice O. W. 
Holmes, J. H. Choate, Prof. C. E. Norton, Booker T. Washington, Prof. 
James, etc.; Special articles by Pres. Lowell, Pres. Eliot, Pres. Roosevelt, 
Prof. Dunbar, Charles Francis Adams, Prof. Goodwin, Dean N. S. Shaler, 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, Pres. C. F. Thwing, Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr. FE. E. Hale, 
and many others; A series of Harvard Historical Portraits ; Memoirs of 
Harvard Worthies — Dr. A. P. Peabody, Phillips Brooks, Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
Francis Parkman, Gov. W. E. Russell, Robert C. Winthrop, Gov. Roger Wol- 
cott, F. J. Child, Justice Horace Gray, Morrill Wyman, Senator G. F. Hoar, 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, Alexander Agassiz, Chief Justice Fuller, and others ; 
Special articles on Ashletics by W. A. Bancroft, F. W. Thayer, Henry Rich- 
ards, C. F. Adams, 2d, R. H. Dana, R. W. Emmons, W. C. Forbes, Dr. E. 
H. Nichols, L. F. Deland, J. R. Finlay, W. S. Youngman, W. T. Reid, H. W. 
Putnam, Dr. E. A. Darling, E. C. Storrow, Prof. I. N. Hollis, Prof. J. W. 
White, F. W. Smith, C. P. Curtis, Jr., Dr. W. A. Brooks, W. F. Garcelon, 
P. D. Haughton ; Poems by Mrs. Edith Wharton, T. W. Higginson, N. S. 
Shaler, L. B. R. Briggs, Wm. Everett, J. T. Wheelwright, E. S. Martin, 
W. P. Garrison, Robert Grant, etc. Mention should also be made of the 
Records of Harvard men in the Spanish War, of the final War Rolls of the 
Civil War, of Harvard Oarsmen, of the list of Harvard Men in the Public 
Service, of Harvard’s First Scholars, of the College Presidents bred 
at Harvard and younger Harvard Men of distinction. The Magazine has 
printed several hundred illustrations, including many fine portraits, besides 
groups, views of buildings, facsimiles, etc. 





ws=> Read the preceding page. 
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New Books Bearing on the War Which Deserve Careful Reading 

















THE BRITISH NAVY AT WAR 
By W. MacNeile Dixon. The first authentic account of the doings of the British navy since . 
the beginning of the war, including graphic and thrilling descriptions of the Battles of Heligo- 
land, The Falkland Islands, Dogger Banks, and Jutland. 75 cents net. 


OBSTACLES TO PEACE 


By S. S. McClure. Zhe Nation says: “In respect of its content this book is probably the 
book of the year in the field of the literature of the war. . . . So admirable is the information 
contained in it and so poignant the lessons revealed that we devoutly wish, as a matter of pub- 
lic service, that it might be recommended from one to another, and read as widely as possible 
everywhere, up and down through the land.” $2.00 net. 


THE MARNE CAMPAICN 


By F. E. Whitton. Zhe London Daily Mail calls this “the best analysis that has yet ap- 
peared in English of the operations of the allied armies in the last manceuvre-battle fought in 
the West.” With maps. $4.00 net. 


THE RETREAT FROM MONS 


With an Introduction by FrELD MARSHAL LorD FRENCH. The fuli story of the British 
retreat from Mons is, here, for the first time, authoritatively told from official records by a 
member of the British General Staff. 50 cents net. 


AT THE FRONT IN A FLIVVER 


By William Yorke Stevenson. A vivid, vital account of the conditions of warfare under 
which our own troops are now fighting on the Western front. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
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FIAT JUSTITIA— THE COLLEGE AS CRITIC. 
By ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, Presipent or AMHERST COLLEGE.! 


I come to-day to talk with you about colleges. I have not in mind 
Harvard, nor even Amherst — but just colleges in the large, especially 
American colleges. We shall be concerned not with technical schools 
or professional schools or even with universities, but with plain, old- 
fashioned colleges of liberal culture. 

I feel justified in presenting this theme to-day because of the rela- 
tionship between the society of Phi Beta Kappa and the liberal 
college. I suppose a member of the society may be defined as “‘a person 
who has been very successful in a liberal college.” To know one of 
these two institutions is then to know the other. If we can know what 
a college is and so what success in a college is, we may be able to tell 
the members of Phi Beta Kappa just what they are. I am sure they 
would be interested to know. But if, on the other hand, they already 
know what they are and will tell us, we may reverse the procedure. 
If what they have done constitutes success in college life, and if 
they will tell us what they have done, we then, knowing what success 
in college is, may learn what a college intends to be and do. That 
surely we should be interested to know. 

As between these two procedures, courtesy would suggest that we 
assume that the members of this society do know what they are about. 
I propose, therefore, that we take the society and its principles for 
granted, and that from these as our starting-point we attempt to define 
the nature of the college, its aims, and its problems. 

What, then is the society? Does it describe itself; does it set forth 
its purpose and ideal? It flies a pennant, as you all know well. 
Those letters of its name are not mere empty sounds. They mean a 

1 Address before the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, June 18, 1917. 
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thought, $Aocodpia Biov xvBepvyiryns, which is, being translated, “Learn- 
ing at the helm of life.” I love the figure which those words sug- 
gest: the bark of life adventuring out into the open sea, tossed by the 
waves which bear it up, driven by the winds, carried by the currents, 
swinging with the tides, but ever as it goes, with learning at the helm 
— learning which knows the waves and watches them, learning which 
spies upon the winds and turns the bark to use them, learning which 
measures the currents and the tides and plays the winds against them, 
learning which knows the port behind and sees the port before, learn- 
ing which does not fetch or carry, which does not drive or batter, 
learning which sees and guides — learning, the pilot, at the helm of 
life! 

Yes, I think we know. The members of Phi Beta Kappa are the 
men who fly that pennant. They have not all been elected to the 
society, and perhaps some men have been voted in who have never 
looked aloft to see the pennant where it flies. But whether in or out, 
those are the men of whom we talk to-day. These men have taken 
learning as their guide. Let strength and custom bear them up and 
carry them on, let feeling drive them forth, let mood and circumstance 
divert their course, let yearnings sweep them here and there, but yet 
they try to see, to know, to understand, to tell whither they ought to 
go and how it shall be done. Learning at the helm of life! I greet the 
goodly fellowship of those who fly that flag. 

But now what is a college? Why, it is that in which to fly this flag is 
to succeed and to fly another, any other, is to fail. A college is a place, 
a group, a comradeship of those who follow learning as their guide and 
who welcome others in the same pursuit. A college is a spirit, a way of 
life, a manner of being; it is the will to see the way we go. And we 
who set our bounds by fence and yard, by brick and stone, credits and 
tests, books and degrees, what does the college think of us? These days 
of strife are days when men must tell what flag they fly, what leader 
they obey, what loyalty they own. I am inclined, therefore, as speaker 
for the society of those who follow learning, to demand of colleges 
that they present themselves and give account of what they have 
done and failed to do in striving for our goal. 

My proposal is that we summon to the bar of judgment of this 
society those groups of men who call themselves the sons and servants 
of Alma Mater. Let them appear in turn, graduate, undergraduate, 
teacher, president, trustee, benefactor, friend. Let each one come and 
we will see how he comports himself in presence of the flag we raise. 


. 
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And first, by rules of good procedure, I summon the alumni. In the 
courts of moral judgment it has been decreed of men and institutions 
that by their fruits they shall be known. Let the college, then, bring 
forth its fruits, those spirits which it has nourished and cultured; let us 
see how good or bad they are. 

And as the court prepares to hear the case, what is the charge? It 
is a serious one. “Their heads have been turned round; they who 
should look ahead are looking back; the college, when it taught them, 
set them with eyes before to see the way, but they have craned their 
necks until the muscles are all awry; the eyes are looking backward. 
And be it further said that they have done this thing because of love 
for us, though a mistaken love. They think the college far behind them, 
an experience of their youth, and so they look around. But it is far 
before, leading them on, and they are missing it because their heads 
are turned.” 

“But,” the defense will urge, “this is a new and strange demand. 
There is no law upon the statute-book that specifies which way a 
college man shall hold his head. Have we not done the things the 
college asked of us? Have we not loved it, worked for it, supported it, 
declared abroad that it is best of all the colleges the world has ever seen? 
We should have thought that some sort of moral leprosy had befallen 
any man who failed of this. Have we not labored hard to serve the 
fortunes of the college? Have we not arranged and sat through ban- 
quets, have we not canvassed the schools for boys to fill the ranks, 
have we not formed committees and councils to make the college grow 
and boom; have we not given our time and our money, and planned 
that other men should give their money too?’”’ Yes, they have done 
these things and college presidents, whose hope it is to change the 
baser metals into gold, have called them good. But in the judgment of 
the court we hold to-day, that verdict must be modified. “These 
things which you have done are good not in themselves but only in so 
far as they express a loyalty which lies far deeper than they go. These 
acts of kindness to the college would seem to make of it a beggar to its 
children, a thing that lives on alms, that cries aloud for bounty. But 
in the deeper sense, the college is not poor but rich; she has great 
wealth to give; and in the last resort the only thing her sons can do 
for her is to take from her hands the riches that she offers. To take, 
and not to give, is what she asks her children. And he who fails to 
take from her and take again, no matter what he does in outward act, 
is not her own; she will have none of him.” 
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But now another plea may come. “Of course,” we shall be told, “no 
one would ever measure loyalty in terms of banquets and committees, 
gifts made and students found. These are the incidentals of a man’s 
affection for his college. But the real test lies, as you say, in the use 
one makes of what she gave him. He serves his college best who justi- 
fies her training by the work he does. Let him go out and make his 
place in the world. Let him succeed and do, and men will give the 
glory to the college from which he came.” And so we count our grad- 
uates and study their careers. We find among them doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, ministers, teachers, and if their work is good, we say, 
“There is the proof; see what a college we have here; you know it by its 
fruits indeed; its men have made their marks in life; need any more be 
said?” 

But here again the plea is only half a truth and cannot be accepted 
for the whole. We are not trying at the bar a school of business or a 
school of law, but a college of liberal arts. We wish for evidence that 
those whom it has trained have done its work, have not departed from 
its spirit. What shall the evidence be; how shall we show that any 
man has done the college work? I know no other test than this — that 
man is loyal to a college who shares its interests, does what it would do. 
If a college believes that biology should be studied, no man can be a 
member of the college unless he wants to know the truths biology 
has to tell. If it be the purpose of a college to follow after learning, 
whether it be science or philosophy, literature or art, no man is of the 
college who has ceased from that pursuit. What is the college for? 
Is it not this: to start men on the way of learning? If you would know 
in this case or in that whether or not philosophy has been well taught, 
I should advise that you inquire whether or not the boys who learned 
in college have kept on learning through their later years. If econo- 
mics be not studied by the graduates, it did but little forthe boys who 
listened to the talk or read about it in the books. The college is a 
group of men who follow after learning; if any man has ceased from 
this, I care not how he may succeed in other things, he is not of the 
college. 

There is a current theory implicit in the plea just made, which we 
who judge to-day cannot accept and must condemn while now we have 
the chance. It is the theory that what boys study in college makes no 
difference. ‘All that is needed for a college is that some subjects shall 
be studied well, that proper method shall be gained, and so the mind 
shall be well trained to meet the serious tasks which wait it in the 
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world.” That theory has done so much of harm in every way, the 
court with difficulty restrains itself within the bounds of proper lan- 
guage. The theory makes of literature and science, history and art, 
not human interests and pursuits, but five-finger exercises for chil- 
dren’s discipline. It says to boys: “These are the things we give to 
drill you in your plastic youthful years; take them and do as you are 
told until the drilling has been done; and then forget them when you 
have become a man.” 

But as against this theory, I protest, the value of the subjects 
taught in college is that they are the learning which serves men as 
their guide. They are not play or drill for children; they are the wis- 
dom of the world gathered for human life. They are not learned in 
four short years nor yet in fourscore either. As against the counter- 
theory I would declare, “No subject has a right within a college course 
unless we may expect our boys who study it to keep on studying it so 
long as they may live.” I know the statement is extreme and “‘sub- 
ject” is a term that needs to be defined. But I am crying out 
against a monstrous thing, and so I cry aloud, forgetting for the 
moment the presence of the court and the sobriety its laws demand. 

But now to sum it up, what shall we say of college graduates? Are 
we to judge them good or bad? And still we say, in spite of pleas, “not 
very good; their heads are turned around.” I fear they think of col- 
lege as a place in which their liberal studies reached an end, a place in 
which to have one’s taste of history and art, philosophy and science, 
and then to put them aside except so far as they may serve professional 
ends. The college is for them too much a school for boys, a home of 
childish interests and pursuits, — a thing which they may help, may 
serve, may love, — the place from which they come to meet the world, 
and yet essentially a place which they have left behind with other boy- 
hood things. But they are wrong. College is not an ending but a 
commencement of a way of life. Here men are not to cease from liberal 
study, but to find out what it is. Here are revealed the vital interests 
of mankind and so set forth that one may take them to himself, make 
them his own and follow where they lead. No, he who thinks of college 
as a place to cease from learning, to get it done with so that he may 
go to work, is all turned round. Good fellow he may be, loyal and 
true, strong and efficient, and yet the mother whom he loves yearns 
over him in vain, because his eyes are seeking her where she is not. 
How shall she make him turn and see him where she is? 

And now the undergraduate comes forth to face the court. He is a 
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clever lad, a very clever lad at meeting charges. I know that well 
from many years of being a Dean. “‘ What do you say?” we ask him. 
And he replies, ““ Whatever charge you make I will admit, and yet I 
am ‘Not guilty.” There may be something wrong with me, but I am 
not to blame.” And if you do not catch him up he will go on with 
counter-charge something like this: “I understand you say I do not 
study. Whose fault is that? I study hard enough at law or medicine or 
office desk. Why don’t I study hard with you? And why, I’d like 
to know, do so many of my friends, four out of every ten who come to 
get the training which you give, put it aside and, leaving college, turn 
to other things that seem worth while? Oh, yes, there’s something 
wrong all right; but, it seems to me, it’s up to you, not me.”’ What can 
one do in face of such a counter-charge as this? The boyis right. We 
have not even made him see that “wrong all right” is wrong, that 
“up to you” is not a phrase to use in presence of the court or Dean. 
But there the trouble lies. Somehow we have not made him see. 
The court dismisses the defendant as “‘ guilty but not responsible,” and 
as he goes he cocks an eye and grins delightfully. “I knew you 
would n’t get me,”’ he declares, “‘you’d better try the Faculty.” 

I must confess some hesitation in taking the step which now awaits 
us. To summon the teacher to appear before the bar of judgment 
requires much courage: the thought of it may make one tremble 
and shrink for fear of meeting at some turn the ghost of Academic 
Freedom. But, I recall, it is not I who give the summons, but the 
society that speaks through me. And so, leaning on one another, 
we call the college teacher to appear. It may be he will come. And if 
he does, let us go on. 

‘““You are the man who made the graduate ?”’ we ask. “Yes,” he 
replies, “‘I made him out of such stuff as was provided me.” “And are 
you satisfied with what you have produced?” “Oh, no,” he says,“ the 
stuff was not adapted to my purpose. You see, the boys who come to 
college are not well fitted for the college work. There is no learning in 
their homes, nor any love of it; there is no genuine training in the 
schools; the social world from which they come, to which they go, sets 
little value on the scholarship we have to give, and so the boys have 
little longing for it.” ‘“‘We understand you then to say, the work is 
unsuccessful but you are not to blame?” “Yes, that is it. When 
homes and schools and social life are better, I shall do better work, 
but not till then.” 

And shall we let him too escape, after the manner of the under- 
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graduate? No, he must stand and take responsibility. There are not 
many things of which I am sure about a college, but this I know — 
the teacher is the college in the active sense; all other things are cir- 
cumstance, machinery, arrangements; he is the mind that learns and 
teaches; if he does well, then all is well; if he does ill, the college is a 
failure. 

Admitting, then, that there are many evils of circumstance, what 
is our charge against the college teacher? What does he fail to do that 
might be done to master circumstance? He seems to me to lack a 
proper sense of his importance. He does not clearly realize the task 
he has to do. He teaches subjects, studies, fields; he does not lead men 
in following learning as the guide of life. May I explain? 

If learning is to be the guide of life, it must be one, not many. 
Learning is criticism; it is interpretation. And criticism, what is that? 
It is the bringing together of separate things to find out their relations. 
It is the calling to account of this or that in terms of that or this. It 
is the fincing of principles that run through many separate things 
and bind them together, making them one. Learning interprets; it 
takes the fragments of our life, our knowledge, and makes of them 
a unity, a whole. Each bit, left by itself, is clear but meaningless. 
Learning interprets them, gives them significance one for another, 
makes out of them a scheme of life, a system of knowledge which one 
can understand and use. Learning interprets, criticizes, makes the 
many one. 

But what of college teachers? Do they believe in learning? It 
seems to me that many of them believe much more in subjects, believe 
in knowledge in the scattered sense. Each one of them knows one field 
well, better than any other member of his college does. This is his 
field and here he speaks with high authority. But does he talk of other 
fields as well? No, he had better not do that! To speak of things that 
others know better than you is not professionally wise. You may be 
wrong, and then where are you? But if the teachers all do this, where 
are the students? We in our wealth of knowing have split up knowl- 
edge into many hundred parts. Of these a teacher takes some two or 
three. The undergraduate, by our laws, takes five a semester, ten a 
year, and when in four years he has taken forty of them, his work is 
done and he may graduate. But does he understand the things he 
knows, can he interpret them, make use of them in knowing life? 
How shall he know his subjects in this way if they are taught the 
other way? How shall his mind be liberalized by minds whose law it 
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is to know the special from the special point of view? I wonder if 
our teachers do believe in liberal training? 

Is this a strange, nonsensical demand? I do not wish to be absurd 
nor yet to be misunderstood. But it seems clear, terribly clear, to me 
that teachers in the colleges are not commanding and dominating the 
spirits of their boys because they have no purpose which has a proper 
claim to domination. They can relate their subjects to the trades, 
can show how botany will serve the grower of food, how physics guides 
the engineer, how economics helps the business man, and if a boy is 
looking to a trade, they grip him hard and carry him away. Yet this 
is not the learning that we seek, but only some fragments of it. Can 
they interpret botany and food supply, physics and engineering, eco- 
nomics and business, each for the others and each for any other bit of 
knowledge that men have gained about the world? Can they bring 
all this knowledge into order, reducing it to principles, making of it a 
knowing of the world in which men live and of the human life itself? 
Can they interpret what we know and make it all significant? 

I know what men will say against this thing I urge. How can a man 
know more than one field well? And if one cannot, what is the value of 
making judgments in a realm you have not mastered, of trying to un- 
derstand the things you do not know? But what is the alternative? 
Are men to be, so far as they may study at all, simply a group of ex- 
perts, each master in his field? And what of those who do not special- 
ize in any branch of knowledge? Are they to have no intellectual 
life at all? Just as a protest, I would define a liberally educated man 
as one who tries to understand the whole of knowledge as well as one 
man can. I know full well that every special judgment that he makes 
will be inadequate. I know the experts have him on the hip, each ex- 
pert at one point. But yet for human living as a whole, for living as 
men should live, I’ll match a liberally educated man against the field 
of experts and have no fear that any one of them will beat him. 

Have we not tragic illustration of the principle to-day in this great 
war which we have entered? Have we not seen a people which was the 
very centre of learning of the world, beloved and honored for the 
knowledge that it gave, have we not seen it let that knowledge fall 
asunder into separate parts, the sciences and arts which make life 
merely efficient? Have we not seen the generous, human view of life 
which bound it to the world contract and split to special, partial views 
that cut men off, and send them at each others’ throats to murder? 
And just the tragedy is this, — the special view when taken by itself is 
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so convincing and so clear, so accurate, that if you take it as it stands it 
cannot but be true; you must be ruthless in your disregard of all things 
else. But meanwhile other men with other points of view fully as clear 
are blind to you as you are blind to them. And so men fight. But we 
have entered on the war to put an end to fighting, not for a special 
interest of our own, not for a private cause which we would serve, but 
in the hope that men may come to understanding, may find a way to 
know each other and to live in peace. 

It seems to me we need to-day a Socrates to come again as Socrates 
of old to Athens, to tell us that just as life is one, so learning is one and 
every man should have it so far as one man can. And then with 
Socrates we might inquire how learning may be taught, and just like 
him might gather young men round us to study the way of life. If that 
should come again, we should have colleges as nowhere in the world we 
have them now. 

What, then, should teachers say to boys who come to college? I 
think they should say this: “The college is a place where men are 
studying human life, man and the world in which he lives. We take it 
that your coming here means that you join us in that enterprise, that 
you are eager to understand what human living is and does.”” And if a 
man outside should hear the words, I doubt not he would sound a loud 
guffaw. “Oh ho,” he says, “you ask a boy of eighteen years to master 
human life, to know it as a whole; is this the thing that you would have 
him do in college?” Yes, that is the thing he should do in college, 
should do so long as he may live; he will not finish it in four short 
years, nor yet in fourscore either. But he may join the brotherhood 
of those who fly the flag, who have put learning at the helm of life. He 
may array himself with men, wiser than he, who have labored long and 
yet are laboring for the cause. He may join others, foolish like himself, 
but who in joyful youth delight in doing things that never can be done. 
He may feel kinship with the older men who went before along the 
path and yet are traveling it, with hope and fear, in the goodly com- 
pany of those who seek to see the way and follow it. This, it would 
seem to me, would be to go to college. 

What will the teacher answer to the verdict of the court? What will 
he say? If I have known his spirit there are two answers he will make. 
First, “I cannot do this task; it is too great.” And second, “Shall I 
have a chance to try it freely, with no one coercing or restraining me?” 

And to the first the court replies: ‘Whether you can or not, you 
must. No people can live and rule itself by its own thought and will, 
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no people can be free, unless it be interpreted and criticized within 
itself. And if the college cannot give sueh learning, then who can? 
You may not shun the task. To you as critic and interpreter, all men 
must come. To you the church, the state, the home, the school, rich 
man and poor, the builder-up, the breaker-down, each one must bring 
his thoughts, his hopes and fears, his doubts and creeds, his strivings 
and opinions, and you,must show him what they are in terms of their 
relations to others which his fellows bring. You must be sane as other 
men are not; you must have knowledge which others cannot gain; you 
must be fearless and honest as others, tied by interest, may seldom 
be; you are the student set apart to view the whole, to try to under- 
stand, a free untrammeled human spirit seeking the truth for guidance 
of mankind. And you must gather round you younger men, young 
lads whose wits are keen, whose wills are strong and spirits high, and 
set them to the task, must make them join with you in trying to think 
the problems through, and then must send them forth to play their 
parts in the activities of men and yet to follow learning as their guide. 
You will not do it well; your heart will break with disappointment and 
despair; and yet you will keep on for very joy of it, because in doing 
this you make a college, and that is what, as teacher, you are to do.” 

And now the second answer: “Shall you be free with no one coerc- 
ing or restraining you? Who would restrain you?” “Why, any 
special point of view that thinks itself the truth might try to hinder 
me. Perhaps the church, perhaps the state, perhaps the home or 
school, perhaps the radical who finds the world all wrong, or the con- 
servative who finds it right, — each one of these, thinking his own the 
truth, may hate me for the other truths I hold beside his own. And 
shall I yet be free to criticize, to seek the meaning of the whole?” And 
still the court replies: “‘Of course you shall; who could restrain you?” 
And then the secret fear that lurks within the teacher’s heart comes 
out. “‘ Perhaps the college might restrain me. Have you forgotten that 
I am chosen and paid by other members of the college group? I do not 
choose myself as teacher. I do not decide whether or not I shall be 
kept, nor on what terms. I am the servant of another group of men 
whose will is law. Perhaps they might restrain me.” 

It is quite clear the court must summon the trustee, to ask of him 
the answer to the teacher’s question. “Are you the owner of the col- 
lege?” “‘Yes, in the legal sense, I am.” “And who elected you to 
hold this place of power?” “My fellow trustees.” ‘And have you, as 
a group, the power to choose the teachers, to fix their terms of service 
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and of compensation, to tell what subjects shall be taught and how 
they shall be taught?” ‘We have.” “And are you as a group the 
representatives of all the different classes, interests, and parties within 
the social order, or are you very much alike in point of view?” “We 
are, I think, a special group, and being chosen by ourselves, we tend to 
keep within a fairly limited point of view.” “What then, we ask of 
you, shall be our answer to the teacher’s question? Is he a free man in 
his work? May he have confidence that in the task of bringing differ- 
ent points of view together you will support him, and not demand that 
he give favor to your own?” And here, I think, a trustee who is honest 
and intelligent, will hesitate and qualify his answer. “We are not 
paragons of wisdom,” he will say; ‘“‘ we have our frailties and our preju- 
dices, our interests and our limitations, and doubtless these have their 
effects upon the judgments which we make about the business of the 
college. And yet against this fact two others may be weighed. We are 
trustees, not for the furthering of our interests, but for the sake of 
education, because we wish to do whatever we can to help the cause of 
learning. Again, although we are a special group, we are upon the 
whole within the class of those who hold the splendid human faith in 
freedom of thought and speech, by which all higher civilizations have 
been lifted up. You ask me whether or not the teacher may be free, 
and I reply, ‘Yes, that is our purpose, however well or ill we may 
succeed in making it effective.’”’ 

What, then, shall we say of the trustee? I think his plea is good. He 
does not claim to do more than he can. In the days gone by he has 
done splendid service for the colleges. And yet the method of self- 
election cannot remain as a final form of college organization. A col- 
lege is a place of criticism. From this it follows that not even in the 
legal sense can it be permanently owned by any special self-selecting 
group of men. I am not raising here the question of special interest or 
self-seeking. That issue seems to me at present unimportant. I am 
not asking how the personnel of boards of trustees may be improved. 
I do not think that any other method of choice would have given us 
trustees so able or so well adapted to their work. But the real issue is 
that of the intellectual leadership of a people who believe that they 
believe in democracy. The colleges cannot lead, as critics lead, unless 
the people trust them. And in the field of thought, as in the realm 
of politics, our people will not permanently follow leaders whom 
others choose to guide them. The college as critic must command 
the confidence of every one who comes to it for judgment. It may 
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not be of any party, any sect, or any creed. It may not be com- 
mitted to any interest, any cause or any class. It must in some sense 
stand apart, aloof; it must command the confidence of men. I think 
that we have kept the present scheme of choosing our trustees be- 
cause there is no other group whose wisdom we could trust to choose 
them. But we are on the road toward giving this responsibility to the 
graduates. What charge could be more terrible against the college 
than this — that those whom it has trained, whom it sends out pre- 
pared to care for other institutions cannot be trusted to take care of 
it? However terrible the charge, I think it has so far been true. But 
in the future, as we learn to do our work, I think our graduates will 
be toward us more nearly what they ought to be. J think their heads 
will be turned round again, and as they go with us along the way we 
shall trust them to take the fortunes of the college in their hands, to 
keep it safe and free from harm. They have the will to do it now, 
and we must add to this an understanding of what the college is and 
what it wills to do. 

But now the teacher speaks again: “What of the president? You 
have not summoned him. His is the power which all men fear.” Then, 
let him come! What is the charge? “He is too powerful. Through him 
trustees must act and speak; by him teachers are recommended for 
election; to his approval teachers must submit their work; by him the 
college is explained abroad; to him come graduates seeking for infor- 
mation and offering advice; he must be master of the college life; he, 
as the common servant of them all, assumes to dominate the whole.” 
This is the charge. What does the culprit answer? We feel his kinship 
with the undergraduate when once again we hear the plea, “Guilty 
but not responsible.” The president is far more powerful than he 
ought to be. But just what is his power? Is it not this, that he adjusts 
conflicting interests? All about him are parties and causes, men who 
cannot agree, and they demand some one to judge between them. 
Trustees and donors, departments and faculty, teachers and other 
teachers, alumni, old and young, serious and gay, the undergraduate 
boy of every type and kind, — each has his point of view, each has his 
special purpose, each serves a cause. And all these forces surging in 
the college must find some place of meeting, some point of contact. 
That point of contact is the president. But all the power he has comes 
from the forces round about him. If they can understand each other; 
if they, amid their separate points of view, can find the common pur- 
pose of the college as a whole; if they are minded not so much to urge 
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the special cause as to advance the general cause of learning, — just in 
so far as they do this, administrative power will dwindle and fall away. 
I do not mean that members of the college are selfishly pursuing 
separate claims, but I do mean that we have fallen into a way of doing 
college business that constantly increases presidential power. I think 
this way of doing things has come upon us quite inevitably, — and 
that because we have not been content with studying and teaching; 
we have been growing too. At times it seems as if that were our 
greater task. More wealth has come, more books, more land, more 
buildings, more prestige, more students, more courses, more teachers, 
more of everything. And every member of the college has been stirred 
by instincts of growth to claim his share and use it. But I am daring 
to hope that for the colleges at least the days of growth are nearly past, 
that we shall soon decide we have enough of things that men can give, 
so much we cannot well take more. And when that day does come, 
we may be quiet and peaceful, doing our work. And when the day is 
here, I venture to predict the president will lose much of his power, 
will take the place he really ought to hold. During the time of growth 
the struggling, fighting forces of the college life have torn him from his 
proper place and hurled him aloft above the heads of all. And they 
have kept him there by the sheer pressure of their contacts from _be- 
neath. But in the happier days to come when conflicts cease, I hope 
he may escape from his captivity, may come to earth to stand among 
his peers, teacher and student as his fellows are, officially, if you please, 
the chairman of the faculty. 

You see the court predicts that in the coming years two changes 
will take place in college organization — two changes by absorption. 
Trustees, we think, will be absorbed by graduates, become their council, 
agents, representatives. And presidents will be absorbed by faculties, 
lions by lambs. And we shall have within the college walls three 
groups, — teachers, their pupils, and the pupils they have had before. 
Thus shall the teacher lose his fear of interference from without, 
thus shall he be the college in the active sense. 

The college as teacher! The teacher as critic and interpreter! That 
is the word I bring to you to-day, the principle that underlies all the 
deliberations of this our court. Do we need teachers, scholars who 
stand aside to criticize and to interpret us? Surely we do. We as a 
people are embarked upon a fearsome enterprise. We have the thirst 
for freedom on our lips, the zest for justice in our veins. Do we need 
guidance as we venture forth? Never did people need it more. And 
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we must make it for ourselves; freedom accepts no guidance from out- 
side. We must put learning at the helm of life. And who shall place 
and keep it there if not the colleges? I dream of college teachers who 
shall be guides for all the thinking of our people — men who shall 
watch the things we do, shall understand them as the men engaged 
in them can never do, men whom their fellows reverence and trust 
because they find them intimate with truth — interpreters and critics 
of our common life. I would not have them run to every market-place 
to shout their theories; I would not have them claimed by any party, 
sect or creed; I would not have them try to do the active work which 
active men can do with greater skill than they. But I would have them 
at the helm of life, looking before to see the way men go. And round 
them here and there would gather boys to study with them and to 
catch their spirit. And older men, knowing their teaching, would come 
to talk with them and share their wisdom. Thus, at this point and at 
that, would be a college, men following a way of life, a life with learn- 
ing at the helm. 





AN ODE OF DEDICATION 
By HERMANN HAGEDORN, ’ 07. 
Read before the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, June 18, 1917.1 


I 


Wuo would have thought a month of Spring 
Could work so deep a change? 
Who would have thought a dream could sting 
The dead to new life, quivering, 
And shake dull hearts with echoing 
Of music new and strange? 
The deaf have heard a call, 
The scoffers have heard a cry. 
Freedom moaned, “Give help! I fell! 
Brother, your hand! I die!” 
The dumb have heard and spoken, 
The sluggards have stirred; 
A word, a dream, has broken 
The sleep of the sepulchered! 
Through the storm and the dark 
Freedom flashed a spark, 








1 Reprinted from The Outlook, June 20, 1917. 
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And we who love her name 
Burst into flame, 


And came! 


Who would have thought that April days 
Could work such conjury? 
Up from the crowded towns ablaze, 
Up from the green hills, like a haze 
Slow-rising to some magic lay’s 
Unearthly harmony — 
Walls and resplendent spires 
Have arisen, and stand! 
A place of faint, far choirs 
And chimes and candle-fires, 
A month of new desires 
Has made a noisy land. 
A place of prayer and search, 
A house of God, a church! 


Lo, how the spires ascend! 
Lo, how the arches rise! 
Lo, how the pinnacles pierce the clouds 
To melt their glow with the sky’s! 
What miracle, Wyoming? 
What high roof overspreads, 
Kansas, your waving fields, 
New York, your hurrying heads? 
What roof strains to the stars 
Over hill, over plain? 
What Gothic glory covers you both, 
California, Maine? 
In Florida, in Idaho, 
The crystal walls aspire; 
In Oregon, in Delaware, 
Sings low the faint, far choir. 
The valleys feel a sacred stir 
In every leaf and clod; 
And from every mountain, every hill, 
The pillars loom up to God. 


II 


Who said, “‘It is a booth where doves are sold’’? 
Who said, “Jt is a money-changers’ cave’’? 
Silence to such forever, and behold! 
It is a vast cathedral, and its nave 
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And dim-lit transept and broad aisles are filled 
With a great nation’s millions, on their knees 

With new devotion and high fervor thrilled 
Offering silver and heart’s-ease 

And love and life and all sweet, temporal things, 
Still to keep bright 
The steady light 

That stifles in the wake of kings! 


A market-place! they cried? 
A lotus-land? They lied! 
It is a great cathedral, not with hands 
Upraised, but by the spirit’s mute commands 
Uplifted by the spirit, wall and spire, 
To house a nation’s purified desire! 
A church! Where in hushed fervor stand 
The children of contending races, 
Forgetting feud and fatherland — 
A hundred million lifted faces. 


Ill 


Once more the bugle breaks the April mood. 
Once more the march of armies wakes the glen. 
Once more the ardor simmers in the blood. 
Once more a dream is single lord of men! 


From images, from gods of clay, 
From idols bright with diadems; 
From lips that drew our souls astray 
With lure of palaces and gems 
And dancing girls and lights and wine 
And crowns and power and golden halls; 
From pride’s penurious Mine and Thine, 
Like narrow streets with towering walls; 
From painted counterfeits and trash 
We turn to the authentic gleam, 
Where in the gale and battle thrash 
The banners of a holy dream! 


Once more a dream is single lord of men! 
Yea, we have put aside all little gods! 

A dream is captain of the hours again! 
And we who were the sod’s 

Budding and fading children, with no trust 
Or treasury beyond the dust, 
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Feel on our eyes ethereal finger-tips 
Burn like a living coal! — 

And gasp to feel the angel at our lips 
Call and awake the soul! 


Once more a dream is single lord of men! 

Yea, we will rise and go, and face disaster 
And want and wounds and death in some far fen, 

Having no king, but a great dream for master! — 
To lead us over perilous seas, through trials 

Of heart and spirit, through long nights of pain, 
Through agonies of fear, and self-denials, 

And longing for far friends and comrades slain, 
And doubt and hate and utter weariness 

And savage hungers and supreme despairs — 
Yea, we will go, yea, we will acquiesce, 

So at the last our children be the heirs 
Of life, not death; of liberty, not bars! 

Inheritors not of smooth, ordered things, 
But of hot struggle and strong hearts, and stars! 
And questing spirits and fierce gales and wings! 


Once more a dream is single lord of men! 
Yea, we will go and we will close dear doors 
Of hope, and many an airy denizen 
Of the dear land of Maybe and the shores 
Of the enchanted islands of Perchance, 
We will face, hand in hand and eye in eye, 
Too full of pain for any utterance 
Save the last halting murmur, “So — good-by.” 
For we will part from other friends than those 
Who wear this garment of dissolving flesh 
And die for dreams. Yea, softly we will close 
The gates of twilit gardens cool and fresh, 
Where, with the great immortals amid flowers 
And bright immortal birds and billowy trees, 
We held high converse and forgot the hours, 
Remembering Truth and Beauty. Even to these 
Beloved ghosts we also speak farewell. 


IV 


We will arise and go, not ignorant 
Wherefore or at what price we go to sell 

This bundle of bright hopes we covenant 
Unto a dream. Our price is a new world! 
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We will go forth and slay the dragon, yea, 
With all the banners of the Dream unfurled 
We will go forth with swords and songs to slay 
This ravager of villages, this old, 
Bewitched, confused, malignant coil of hate, 
Belching green poisons! In his dungeon-hold 
The captive queens in tears and hunger wait. 
Immortal Dream! The fettered shall be free! 
Yea, not these only! All, who fettered lie! 
Oh, Dream, who wilt not let us bow the knee, 
Let not this dragon’s downfall satisfy 
Our reawakened passion for free hands, 
Free-ranging and unsaddled spirits, born 
To race against, the wind on wide sea-strands 
And thunder un high glens! Oh, silver horn, 
Calling us forth, help us remember, yea, 
Even now help us remember, while the Snake 
Sprawls yet unconquered on the world’s highway 
And hills and cities to his roaring shake, 

Help us remember that the high crusade 
Whereon we here embark calls forth the free 
In hosts with spears and flaunting flags arrayed, 

Not for one dragon’s end, one victory, 
One last great war, but to unending war 
Without, within, till God’s white torch, supreme, 
Melt the last chain; and the last dungeon-door 
Swing slowly wide to the triumphant dream! 


God, who gavest men eyes 
To see a dream; 

God, who gavest men heart 
To follow the Gleam; 

God, who gavest men stars 
To find heaven by; 

God, who madest men glad 
At need to die; 

Lord, from the hills again 
We hear thy drum! 

God, who lovest free men, 

God, who lovest free men, 

God, who lovest free men, 


Lead on! We come. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE FRENCH TROOPS. 


By EIEUTENANT-COLONEL PAUL AZAN, 
CHIEF OF THE FrENcH Miuitary MIssIon aT HARVARD. 


(Translation by Professor Julian Lowell Coolidge.) 


Tue troops who fight, those who really occupy the trenches, who 
march to the assault, and shed their blood, — these are indeed ad- 
mired by those who are called “the crowd in the rear,” but they are 
not always understood by them, as officers and soldiers have found out 
by reading the newspapers, by personal contact at rest camps, and 
by periods of convalescence in the interior. 

These troops do little talking. They are moved by the noblest sen- 
timents, but they are proud of their sacrifices, jealous of their reputa- 
tion, and painfully sensitive to indifference or injustice. To know 
them, one must live in their midst. 


THE IDEALISM OF THE SOLDIER. 


The foot-soldier is the true hero of this campaign. Whether he be- 
longs to the active army or to the reserves, whether he be young or 
old, he has shown from the very start magnificent dash, admirable 
courage, and boundless devotion. The soldiers of the beginning of the 
campaign, and the officers up to and including the rank of major, are, 
with few exceptions, no longer to be found. Many are dead or muti- 
lated, a certain number are nursing their wounds in the hospitals; 
others, more fully recovered, are serving on the staff or in the interior; 
finally, those who by some miracle have escaped from harm, and those 
who have returned to the front after being wounded, are waiting for 
the hour of sacrifice to strike. 

The certainty of being hit one day or another is in the mind of each; 
far from quenching enthusiasm, this stimulates it. From the humblest 
soldier up to the general, the man who has already dedicated his life, is 
moved by a great pride, and finds in the thought of his sacrifice, a 
strong stimulant. The physica] suffering which he undergoes in the 
trench, the dangers which he runs during the conflict, the anxieties 
and regrets to which he is a prey through his affections, — these all 
become for him sources of secret satisfaction, since “it is for France.” 
These words, simple and sublime, are on the lips of all who suffer, all 
who are at the point of death, and in the hearts of all who fight. 

The noble exaltation which inspires the soldiers is found in their 
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letters, in their intimate diaries, in their mutual confidences; more or 
less diluted, in more or less articulate form, according to the character 
of the individual. Phrases which were picked up by a journalist from 
the letters of a dead man, words which were immortalized by a men- 
tion in orders, these have been spoken or written by thousands in 
almost the same form; they are not only the proof of individual cour- 
age, but the reflection of the heroism of all. 

Frequently the simple language in which a poor countryman ex- 
presses his thought is more touching than the formal style of the 
educated man. How many times have I seen the pitiful relics taken 
from those who had sacrificed their lives; letters begun and never fin- 
ished, letters received and treasured, diaries, last instructions! Before 
tying up the packet and writing thereon the name of one soon to weep 
for the loss of a son, a husband or a brother, I saw that the brave sol- 
dier, after speaking of the coming harvest in his fields, his sheep or his 
cows, begged his loved ones, in words of splendid simplicity, not to 
mourn if his death were needed for the welfare of the country. 

Patriotic feeling is often stimulated by the thought that France 
did not wish the war, but that she will “‘see it through.” I was much 
surprised to discover that men of little education, little general cul- 
ture, who seldom read the papers, had yet felt deeply the insults and 
threats which their country had for some years suffered at the hands 
of Germany. I saw that, true lovers of peace, they had suffered these 
unacknowledged humiliations in silence, but that their native pride 
had been suddenly aroused, and that their long-accumulated hate had 
come to light when the German mobilization had made a rupture in- 
evitable. It was always the same phrase that recurred in every con- 
versation, in every discussion of the origin of the war: “They have 
been injuring us long enough, it could not go on for ever; now that we 
are at it, we have got to cure them of any idea of trying it on again. 
It may end me, but at least my children will have peace.” 

The nobility of the feelings which I found among my soldiers struck 
me the more in that I felt them to be innate, springing from a magni- 
ficent race, — qualities which are the glory of France. Most of them 
were very little taught, had scarcely any general education, or had 
even been tainted by the poisonous breath of anti-patriotic theories; 
but there they were, ready to give their lives, watching for a sign from 
me. These men, having neither military inheritance, nor the moral 
training that comes with education, nor intellectual development de- 
rived from instruction, nor even practice in the career of arms, had 
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nevertheless, without effort, arrived at the same point as I myself, 
the complete surrender of self to country. They seemed to me supe- 
rior to us officers, for there was no reward to tempt them, no posthu- 
mous glory, no professional satisfaction; they were ready to die in a 
ditch without even the hope of a cross of wood to mark their obscure 
graves! 

When I think of the thousands of brave men whom I have known, 
whose eyes have looked straight into mine, and who now sleep all 
unnoticed in some corner of France or Belgium, my heart is wrung 
with anguish. No reverence is too great for the nameless heroes who 
died for their country, without regrets, without ostentation; no mon- 
ument can ever be found grand enough to commemorate the foot- 
soldiers of France. 


IN THE TRENCHES, AND IN COMBAT. 


“The trenches” — this magic word symbolizes for them the whole 
of that soldier’s life, to which they are consecrated. What sad or happy 
moments it calls to mind, what suffering and privations, what hopes 
and deceptions! 

The men of the trenches are no longer the same as at the beginning 
of the campaign; they have changed their character, as the war has 
changed its form; they have altered their external behavior, while the 
combat took on another aspect. They have lost not a bit of their 
bravery, their gayety, and their dash; they have simply adapted their 
natural qualities to external circumstances. 

Of course many of the youngest and boldest are dead. I often 
think of their delirious enthusiasm at the start. Once more I see the 
palpitating crowd massed on the first of August, 1914, before the gates 
of the Gare de l'Est, boys who waved their caps and called to me be- 
cause I had the good fortune to leave with the first. They would 
surely join their regiments the next day or the day following that, and 
in their fever of excitement, they had not been able to stay at home 
that night. “Here are your men,” they cried to me; “we’re on the 
way! We’ll meet next week — in Alsace.” Their young and manly 
tones are still ringing in my ears. 

In the following days the regiments had been sent to the frontier in 
countless trains, where the echoes of the songs mixed with the click of 
arms, and the roar of the wheels. They had left the trains, marched to 
the front, charged with the bayonet, and had been picked off from a 
safe distance by German batteries and machine guns waiting for their 
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prey. They had retreated in the midst of a whole people fleeing the 
barbarian hordes; they had learned that it was a question, not merely 
of punishing Germany, but of saving France. 

At that moment the men’s appearance changed. Their faces took 
on a grave expression, their joyful songs gave place to anxious silence, 
their thoughtless dash was transformed into a studied resolution to 
hold firm or to die. They had stopped the invader at the Marne, they 
had forced him back on his tracks, then they had dug their trenches 
face to face with those opposite. 

From that day the soldier has never had his former carriage. He 
knows that the war will be long and difficult, that it will call for im- 
mense sacrifices, that it will bring him great suffering, that it may cost 
him his health or his life. He faces these eventualities coolly, resolved 
to meet them. Here we find the essential qualities of the French peas- 
ant, bred to slow and laborious toil, his harvest always threatened by 
disaster, accustomed to the fight with the elements, which are con- 
ceived as a mass of enemies: patience, resignation, obstinacy. There 
are also the qualities learned with age, taught to the young soldiers by 
those of the older classes, grouped in the same unit: wisdom, firmness, 
obedience. 

Example is contagious, the old soldiers have given it, supporting the 
officers by their authority. Having finished their service at a time 
when discipline was stricter, and the feeling of authority better estab- 
lished, they were the framework of the army when the professional 
officers, decimated by machine-gun fire, were no longer to be found in 
sufficient numbers. It was in part owing to them that the spirits of 
our troops have shown no sign of giving way. A word, a gesture, was 
enough to remind the youthful recruits that they, “the old stagers”’ 
were suffering and in pain as well, that the officers and N.C.O.’s were 
sharing the same trials, or were already dead. 

No complaint is heard in the trenches. The grumbler who formerly 
in the barracks used to protest at the sergeant-major’s office against 
the smallness of the portion of meat, or the frequency of dishes of len- 
tils, is quite content with the most frugal repast. He carefully cuts 
with his muddy hands a piece of bread from the loaf, soaked by the 
rain or baked hard by the sun, and eats it silently with a piece of beef 
which grits his teeth, because it was sprinkled with earth by an acci- 
dent in transit, or by an exploding shell. The malcontent who in the 
dormitory found the bed too narrow, the bed-clothing too dirty, the 
mattress too hard, the windows leaky, lies down in water and mud, 
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wages a losing war with parasites, and fights with rats for his humble 
shelter. The undisciplined soldier who argued about the utility of 
guard duty, of regulation packing, or of field works, now stands sentry 
with good humor, keeps his belongings carefully, and works at the 
parapet with zeal. Not only have I never seen a breach of discipline 
in my corps, I have not even heard an objection or a murmur, even 
at the most trying moments. 

There exists an esprit de corps which has been seen more than ever 
in the present campaign. The African troops, Zouaves, Tirailleurs, 
Algériens, Tirailleurs Marocains, the Chasseurs 4 Pied, the Colonials, 
and numerous regiments of infantry, celebrated for their past or for 
their zeal, have given constant proof of the purest heroism. It is use- 
less to pretend that these corps acquire their merits from the particu- 
lar contingents that compose them, since these contingents have been 
renewed more than once, and drawn from almost anywhere. No, it is 
the regiments themselves which stamp the men entering them with 
the qualities to which they owe their renown. Atavism is to be 
found among them, as among individuals; the Chasseurs a Pied, 
spiritual descendants of the fighters of Sidi Brahim, “die, but do 
not yield.” 

The officers, N.C.O.’s, and old soldiers develop this esprit de corps 
greatly, by praising the great deeds of the regiment and its glorious 
past, by extolling recent exploits of brave members who have dis- 
tinguished themselves, and especially by teaching through example. 
Formerly, during my years in Africa, I saw how this force of the sur- 
roundings could fashion my soldiers of the 2nd Zouaves. I have 
analyzed it still better in the “Division of Iron” or the “‘ Division of 
Steel.”’ I have even felt its effects myself, for I confess to feeling a real 
pride at having served in the ranks of these units and having been 


' wounded while a member of each. I am therefore not surprised at the 


considerable influence which it can exercise on the youngest and 
crudest men. 

In December, 1914, in the trenches of Langemarck, I saw soldiers 
of the class of 1915 who came to us from Béziers, transformed under 
my eyes. They were Southerners, and they seemed stupefied to find 
themselves transported suddenly from their cheerful and sunny homes, 
and the smiles of women, into those sad and muddy plains, where 
death stalked by. 

The old soldiers, even more than the N.C.O.’s, took them in charge. 
They did not browbeat them, but hurt their self-respect by calling 
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them unworthy to belong to the 20th corps, reproaching them with 
carrying the fine number of our regiment, 153, badly, taking the pick 
and shovel to repair the parapet collapsed beside them, replacing them 
voluntarily at the loop-holes, as incapable of keeping faithful watch, 
heaping on them malicious jests and scornful epithets. In a short time 
my young Southerners altered under this régime, became disciplined, 
industrious, and brave; they have since given striking proofs of their 
courage. 

They know how to die, these foot-soldiers of our regiments, in ad- 
mirable fashion. When an attack is near, they do not show the enthu- 
siastic impatience, the laughing exuberance and the contempt of 
danger, which writers sometimes imagine. On the contrary, they have 
a quiet calmness, a silent assurance, and a perfect understanding of 
their sacrifice. They spend their last hours before the assault in writ- 
ing to their dear ones brave letters, which invariably face the possibil- 
ity of death. Thousands of hands have traced, on the eve of combat, 
lines which announced a terrible fight, and consoled their correspond- 
ent in advance; then have added on a pinned-up note: “To be sent in 
case of death.” But often the families have not received these last 
words from their heroes, fallen in a ditch, a field, a wire entangle- 
ment, whence none might bring back these notes, carefully slipped 
into the account-book, or the flap of the knapsack. 

If sometimes our soldiers, at the moment of writing these lines, felt 
a vague depression, or were touched by a passing melancholy, their 
eyes were dry and their hearts fixed at the moment of the assault. 
Many have but one thought during the solemn minutes which precede 
it; to overcome the physical shrinking of the body from projectiles, to 
leap from the trench with a single bound, and to march with an un- 
wavering step towards the given objective. What interior tragedies, 
what mysterious conflicts, in the minds of those silently waiting the 
signal to mount the parapet, or leave the shelter! 

But the flame of patriotism fills their hearts, and the determination 
to prove worthy of their race upholds them; their legs, stiffened by the 
waiting and the inward conflict, become supple; they advance with 
firm steps across the open space which seems to them so great, in the 
midst of the explosions of shells, the barking of machine guns, the 
whistling of bullets, in a heavy atmosphere charged with strange va- 
pors, and darkened with impalpable dust. Men fall without a word, 
suddenly motionless; others, though wounded, lift themselves up by 
the force of a great exaltation, exhorting their comrades by voice and 
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gesture, as if they would bequeath to them for the continuation of the 
fight, what little they have left of force and energy. 

The assaulting wave continues its march, closing up to fill the 
vacant spaces. Those who constitute it go straight ahead, stunned by 
the tragic beauty of the march, stupefied to find themselves unscathed, 
opening wide their eyes to see the point of the enemy’s trench to which 
they are approaching, which they are going to reach. Some are ap- 
parently hypnotized, moving forward unconscious of self; the leader’s 
familiar voice awakens them, and the cordial warning of the N.C.O. 
arouses them once more. Along this line of men, so different in dis- 
position and character, there runs a magic chain which regulates the 
march, and maintains the cohesion, the moral bond. 

The moral bond, that is what makes the magnificent grandeur of 
the French attacking troops. The Germans do not manage to dupli- 
cate it. Their soldiers, bent to an iron discipline, advance by force of 
habit, and from fear of the officers; their cohesion is established by a 
material connection, the shoulder-to-shoulder contact of the men, the 
surveillance of the officers; but this bond vanishes with the disappear- 
ance of the forms on which it depends. Doubtless this is why our ene- 
mies so often use the column of assault instead of the wave, why their 
officers march behind the men instead of in front, and why the privates 
lay down their arms when the N.C.O.’s have fallen. 

The superiority of the French foot-soldier is shown even more in 
hand-to-hand fighting. A German, without the support of his ma- 
chines for liquid fire or asphyxiating gas, torn from the protection of 
his perfected shelters, trembles at the sight of an individual bayonet, 
asks quarter, and lifts up his hands. This humble and suppliant atti- 
tude of the man who would have been cruel and arrogant, had he 
been the stronger, characterizes the mentality of the whole race; it 
will characterize that of conquered Germany. 


THE REGIMENTAL OFFICERS. 


If the private soldier is worthy of admiration, he owes it not only to 
his personal qualities, but also to the example given him by his officers. 

The officers of the active army, who for years have been hindered in 
the exercise of their duties by all sorts of interference, lowered in the 
eyes of the country by accusations of uselessness, ignorance, and lazi- 
ness, have, from the moment of danger, raised their heads, taken their 
true place in the nation, and shown an example of the highest virtues. 
They were the first to die heroically, martyrs to their patriotic ideal 
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and victims to the apprenticeship in the new war. Animated by the 
spirit of sacrifice, and the lofty sentiments which characterize the mili- 
tary profession, they have filled France with wonder at their attitude, 
so that those classes of society which were formerly most ill-disposed 
towards them, now bow their heads in respect before their service- 
stripes and their wounds. 

The reserve officers, honored members of families having habitually 
but little contact with the army, contribute to develop this favorable 
state of opinion. They have had their vexations in time of peace, for 
their conscientious efforts were too often misunderstood by their com- 
rades of the active army; but since war began they have conquered a 
lawful place at the side of the others, by giving proof of the same qual- 
ities, and the same devotion. Among them, the retired N.C.O.’s are 
giving precious service, thanks to their practical knowledge of the 
work, and their acquaintance with the troops. Theoretical mastery, 
and quickness of intelligence, can never replace experience. But more 
and more, as the war progresses, is there complete fusion between the 
officers drawn from different sources; no other differences remain 
among them except those of valor and courage. 


THE MORAL FORCES. 


Patriotic duty has no limits. Every Frenchman belongs entirely to 
his country. Even a mutilated man should have but one aim if he 
annot return to the front, — to find some means by which he may 
still serve France. His utilization is, moreover, quite compatible with 
his personal interests and his future welfare, which he has the right to 
consider; but it does constitute an immediate force which is by no 
means negligible. The Frenchman who has shed his blood on the field 
of battle, has done his duty, but he has not completed it, so long as any 
strength remains. Even the prisoners and the sick are not free from 
obligation to the mother country, for they are still members of the 
great French family, interested in its destiny; they should work, 
according to their ability, for the final victory. 


Such is the sentiment which animates the soldiers of the front, 
when, wounded, mutilated, or about to die, they still encourage their 
comrades. This it is that has enabled the French troops to resist, and 
to conquer, in spite of lack of material means. 

The moral forces, which culminate in the complete sacrifice of the 
individual, have frequently very different sources. Fervent Chris- 
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tians fight in the name of the Almighty, and invoke His protection; 
internationalists seek to destroy Prussian militarism, in order to per- 
mit the realization of their sublime Utopia; men from Alsace, Lorraine, 
or Picardy, dream of delivering their province, crushed beneath the 
yoke; men tried by sorrow burn with the wish to avenge a father, a 
son, or a brother. Each combatant shows his idealism in the form 
closest to his heart; religious faith, the desire for universal fraternity, 
attachment to the land of one’s birth, family feeling. But it ends prac- 
tically in grouping them all under one same flag, with the great mass 
of Frenchmen, who devote themselves solely for the sacred love of 
country. 

This magnificent silent union must be realized as completely in the 
interior, as at the front; the same moral forces must lead to the same 
result, the sacrifice of the individual for the common good. 

May “the spirit of the troops” animate with its life-giving breath 
the statesman, the artisan, the capitalist, and the merchant, for in this 
war, the men ready to die under machine-gun fire are not the only ones 
who can hasten the hour of victory! There are those who efface them- 
selves to insure the energy, the unity, and the responsibility of the 
Government; those who sacrifice their sleep to hasten the manufac- 
ture of matériel destined to save numberless French lives; those who 
put their financial means at the service of the State to uphold its 
credit and its strength; those who renounce the chance for exceptional 
profits, in order to lighten the national burden. 

Let each one take for an example the soldier in the trenches, whose 
sad or blood-stained image should ever be before his eyes! When he 
offers his sacrifice, which is never the equivalent of his life, let him 
repeat the words, wafted from the lips of the combatants, with their 
dying breath: “it is for France!” 





JOSEPH HODGES CHOATE. 
By LANGDON PARKER MARVIN, '98. 


To be the acknowledged and acclaimed foremost citizen of New 
York, and the foremost private citizen of the country; to have held the 
position of leader of the American Bar; to have been a distinguished 
Ambassador, who through his personality did much to weld the bonds 
which now bind so closely the two great English-speaking Allies; to 
have given delight and inspiration for more than a half century to all 
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who heard him, by his wit, his eloquence, his humor, his charm, his 
beautiful voice; to have had the deep satisfaction of seeing his country 
join the Allies in the Great War for human liberty, a step for which 
during his last two years he had never failed to lift his eloquent voice 
in the wilderness of doubt and indecision, and to which he gave his 
last ounce of strength; and above all, to have had the trust, the affec- 
tion and the regard of all who knew him and of thousands who did not, 
on both sides of the ocean, — this, indeed, is a record which any man 
would be proud to achieve, and which renders the memory of Joseph 
Hodges Choate immortal. Well may the Harvard brotherhood feel 
a very personal sense of pride in the record of its great leader; and 
though the feeling of a deep personal loss has also come to every one 
of us, our sorrow is stilled by the proud memory not only of his long 
lifetime of achievement, but of the vivid picture of that last brilliant 
week of his life, and by the realization that to him came the great 
privilege of dying in the service of his country. 

Joseph Hodges Choate, eighty-five years of age, and after only a 
few hours of illness, died on the evening of Monday, May 14, 1917. 
During the previous week the whole nation had marveled at his activ- 
ity and prided itself on his eloquence and graciousness in his welcome 
to the French and English Commissions to this country. Without hesi- 
tation the Mayor of the City of New York had selected Mr. Choate, as 
the leading citizen of the City, to act as Chairman of the Committee to 
represent the City on these most important occasions. As such, he had 
on separate days met each of the Commissions as it landed at the 
Battery, had accompanied each in its procession through the streets 
of New York to the City Hall, where with the Mayor he had greeted 
each on behalf of the City, and had then in turn escorted each of the 
Commissions to its residence in the City of New York. He had spoken 
at every luncheon and dinner given in honor of each of these Commis- 
sions and in particular at the memorable dinner given by the City of 
New York to the Commissions jointly on Friday, May 11, 1917, when 
the other speakers had been Monsieur Viviani and Marshal Joffre for 
the French Commission, Mr. Balfour for the English Commission, and 
the Mayor of the City of New York. On Saturday, May 12, he had 
given a dinner at his house for the visiting Commissions and had later 
attended a large meeting in their honor; and even on Sunday, May 13, 
he had been busy in this cause. During all of this time he had seemed 
to his friends in good health and in the best of spirits, proud of the 
opportunity of welcoming the representatives of those nations whom 
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he had so long pleaded to have as our Allies, and stimulated by the 
service of representing his own country in the international relations 
in which he felt so much at home. His death, coming just after the 
culmination of his efforts, was without doubt due to, or hastened by, 
his public service. He had realized during the previous week the dan- 
ger of this strain, but he had assumed it cheerfully and willingly. In 
the words of the President of the Harvard Club of New York City in 
announcing his death to the Board of Managers, he was “‘never so 
much the foremost citizen of this great City as in the last brilliant 
week of his long and distinguished career. He lived the Happy Warrior 
and he died in the fulness of honorable years, as every man in 
arms would wish to die.” 

Mr. Choate’s biography will be written as part of the history of the 
country by others more capable of writing it. It may, however, be of 
some satisfaction to Harvard graduates to have a brief sketch of his 
career and in particular of his Harvard connections, for no graduate 
of Harvard ever lived who was, throughout his life, more loyal to the 
University and all that pertained to it. 

Joseph Hodges Choate was born at Salem, Massachusetts, January 
24, 1832, the son of George and Margaret Manning (Hodges) Choate. 
Entering college in 1848 he graduated in 1852 with the degree of A.B. 
and from the Harvard Law School in 1854 with the degree of LL.B. 
He received from Harvard the honorary degrees of A.M. in 1860 and 
of LL.D. in 1888. He also received the honorary LL.D. from Amherst 
in 1887, Edinburgh in 1900, Cambridge in 1900, Yale in 1901, St. 
Andrews in 1902, Glasgow in 1904, Williams in 1905, University of 
Pennsylvania in 1908, Union in 1909, McGill in 1913, Toronto in 
1915, and the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford in 1902. Mr. Choate was 
admitted to the Bar in Massachusetts in 1855 and in New York in 
1856. He married in 1861 Miss Caroline Dutcher Sterling, who, with 
a daughter and two sons, survive him. His older brother and class- 
mate, Judge William Gardner Choate, also survives him. 

At the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Harvard Club 
of New York City on November 3, 1915, Mr. Choate in his own inimit- 
able way, gave some insight into his college career. He said among 
other things: 


Mr. Edward Everett was the President, and after I had been in college 
about a week —I came from the antiquated city of Salem, which was not 
remarkable for its knowledge of etiquette — I received a message from Mr. 
Alexander Everett, the President’s secretary, ““ Would n’t I please come to 
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his office? ” I went there in great apprehension; I did not know but what I had 
committed the unpardonable sin. He looked very solemn, and he said, “ Mr. 
Choate, the President has directed me to say to you that you passed him in 
Harvard Square yesterday without touching your hat. I trust that this 
offense will never again be repeated.” ... 

Well, looking back to those distant days reminds me of several other things 
in which the College then differed from the College now. 

I remember that it was the last year of the College Commons. We fed 
then, or were fed, in the basement of University Hall. There were two sec- 
tions, one at two dollars and a half a week, and one to which I resorted at two 
dollars a week, called “‘ Starvation Hollow,” and it was not quite worthy of 
the name. It was meat one day, and pudding the next, and I really think it 
was better for our health than some of the feasts to which you now resort. 
The alleviating part of it was that we fed with the college silver, which bore 
the ancient arms of Harvard, decorated since 1638 with that magic word 
“Veritas” upon them, which has carried Harvard through nearly three cen- 
turies, from honor to honor, and from glory to glory... . 

I have said that I boarded in “‘ Starvation Hollow” at two dollars a week. 
It was the best that my father could possibly do. He was a very proud Har- 
vard man. He had graduated in 1818, and thirty years afterwards, in 1848, 
he had four sons in the annual catalogue of Harvard College. I have often 
seen him pay out what I bélieve was his last dollar in payment of the college 
bills, but he had graduated himself thirty years before, and he was deter- 
mined that if he failed in everything else, those four boys of his should be 
educated at Harvard, and there we were, that year, 1848, one medical student, 
one senior, and two freshmen, and I have always carried the memory of that 
fact with the supreme conviction in my mind and heart that he was one of the 
fathers worth having. 

But I must hurry on to my arrival in New York, and the ten years before 
the formation of the Harvard Club; ten years before it had begun to be thought 
of. In 1855, when I came here, there was no relation at all existing between 
New York and Harvard College. Harvard was looked upon, as perhaps it was, 
as a provincial, heretical concern, hardly worthy of recognition by the great 
dignitaries of the metropolis of New York. Nobody ever then thought, in 
New York State, of sending their boys to Harvard, and very few people ever 
thought of coming to settle in New York after graduating from Harvard 
College. There were not, I think, over twenty or thirty graduates of Harvard 
in New York at that time, not more than that. They never thought of a club. 
There were not enough of them to form a club; but great events were coming 
on, and great events were happening. That great new birth of freedom that 
Lincoln prophesied at Gettysburg was about to come, and as the years rolled 
on from ’55 to ’66, you know the whole of the wonderful history of our coun- 
try that has been crowded in those ten years, and then came the time for the 
formation of the Harvard Clubs. . . . 

I went to Cambridge last month, and refreshed there my recollection, or 
tried to refresh my recollection, of the college as it had been in my time, but I 
could not recall anything. There was nothing as it appeared to me to have 
been, but there were two great things presented to my view. One was the 
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Widener Library, and the other were the freshmen dormitories, on what we 
used to call the banks of the river, down by the Brighton coal yards. Now, 
those in themselves are wonderful events. A great library is the true signal of 
a great university. I know it dwarfs everything else that is there about it, but 
it is the sign that Harvard still holds its lead as the great university of the 
United States. 

When I went under the guidance of President Lowell, I visited the freshmen 
dormitories, another tremendous step forward in the history of Harvard. As 
I went through them, and gazed at those quadrangles that need only time and 
ivy to challenge comparison with the quadrangles of Oxford and of Cam- 
bridge, I said to myself, “ Well, this really is.something worth having lived 
for, to have seen the freshmen to the number of seven hundred housed in 
these wonderful buildings, set aside by themselves from contagion with the 
older and more questionable students.’’ And I thought to myself, “* Well, here 
are two of the great events that mark the administration of President Lowell’s 
work, forever mark it.” 


At a meeting of the Harvard Law School Association of New York 
City in 1915, Mr. Choate related his memories of his Law School 
career and of his early practice at the Bar. His speech followed a very 
learned address by the Hon. Elihu Root. Mr. Choate referred to Mr. 
Root as a thinker, and he said that the course at the Harvard Law 
School at the present day was a much more serious one than in his day, 
for now the students had to be thinkers, while in his day, all they had 
to do was eat a certain number of dinners. He said that for his part he 
had never been a thinker and had always regarded thinking as one of 
the most laborious pursuits that could be inflicted upon man. He then 
described his first case in Court much in these words: 


After leaving the Harvard Law School, I entered an office in Boston and one 
day the head of the firm called me into his room and introduced me to two 
farmers of Vermont, saying that he could not take their case but that perhaps 
young Mr. Choate would do so. I conferred with my clients, who wished to 
sue a railroad company for the loss of two carloads of potatoes, which had been 
frozen on the way from Vermont to Boston. That afternoon, my cousin, Mr. 
Rufus Choate, the greatest lawyer in the country, liking good company, in- 
vited me, as he often did, to take a drive with him, and while we were driving 
together I told him all about my case, and he instructed me on the law and 
how to examine and cross-examine the witnesses. Consequently, the next 
morning when I went into court I felt great confidence in my case. I had had 
an expensive education at the best Law School in the country, and I had been 
especially coached for this case by the greatest lawyer in the country. Well, 
I tried the case and I succeeded in convincing the jury that God had had 
nothing to do with the freezing of these potatoes, and that the railroad com- 
pany alone was responsible; and I recovered a verdict for my clients. On the 
way back to my office, one of my clients said to me, “‘ Well, Mr. Choate, how 
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about your fee?’’ Having never had a client before and therefore having never 
had a fee, I had not thought about a fee in this case. However, I thought the 
matter over for a few moments, and I said, “ Well, gentlemen, it seems to me 
that a proper fee in this case would be about three dollars.”” One of my clients 
then said, “ Well, Mr. Choate, we have been talking the matter over. There 
are two of us and there were two carloads of potatoes and we thought that 
two dollars would be about right.”’ Not liking to have a reputation for charg- 
ing high fees, I then said to my clients that I should accept two dollars; and 
you have doubtless noticed that through all my life I have been noted for my 
low charges. The two dollars were paid to me in two one dollar gold pieces, 
one of which I gave to a friend of mine in Boston, who also had never had a 
client or a case up to that time. He died a few years ago and among his effects 
was found this one-dollar gold piece in a box marked “ One-half of Joe Choate’s 
first fee.” He left this gold piece to my daughter. 

At the same meeting, Mr. Choate told of his early practice in New 
York. He said that when he decided to come to New York he naturally 
expected soon to be arguing cases before the Court of Appeals and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but, unfortunately, the office 
which he entered soon discovered that he had an excellent handwriting 
and set him to copying pleadings and briefs. This work and the run- 
ning of errands was the principal work he did for some time after 
reaching New York. It was from these beginnings, however, that he 
rose rapidly in the Bar, until he became the leader — not only of the 
Bar of the City of New York, but of the country. Until the death of 
Mr. Choate’s great friend, James Coolidge Carter, of the class of 1850, 
in 1905, this leadership was disputed; but after Mr. Carter’s death it is 
probable that Mr. Choate’s supremacy was unquestioned. 

Supreme in his profession, a renowned orator and a born diplomat, 
never was an American better qualified for the most important dip- 
lomatic post than was Mr. Choate when he was appointed to the Court 
of St. James in 1899. While in England Mr. Choate rapidly gained 
the respect and affection of official England and won his way to the 
hearts of the English people. Those who saw much of him during this 
period were struck with the manner in which he had become a part 
of England, while maintaining his stalwart American independence. 
He seemed to know everybody, not only in London, not only in official- 
dom, but in the smaller cities, and in many circles of life. He held 
offices in societies and other organizations never or rarely before held 
by any except Englishmen, and the English seemed as proud of him as 
were his own countrymen. He understood the viewpoint of the English- 
man as well as that of the American, and he seemed to have the faculty 
of making each understand the other. All of this redounded to the great 
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advantage of both countries and was a step forward toward our present 
alliance. When Mr. Choate returned to this country in 1905 he brought 
the affectionate respect of England as a nation and the warm friend- 
ship of some of her most distinguished men, and these bonds lasted 
until his death. He had also earned the gratitude of his own nation 
and a prominence thereafter in all of her affairs. 

The many other offices, private and public, filled by him show the 
breadth of his interest and of the confidence and regard in which he 
was so universally held. He was president of the New York State 
Constitutional Convention in 1894; a Bencher of the Middle Temple 
in England; ambassador and delegate of the United States to the 
International Peace Conference at The Hague in 1907; vice-president 
of the American Society for the Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes; foreign honorary fellow of the Royal Society of Literature; 
president of the Union League Club, The Century Association, The 
Pilgrims, The New England Society, and of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, of the New York State Bar Association and 
of the American Bar Association; a trustee of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and of the American Museum of Natural History, since 
the foundation of each; a governor of the New York Hospital, and 
a trustee of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. He had published 
addresses on Abraham Lincoln, Admiral Farragut, Rufus Choate, and 
other subjects, and his spoken addresses were many. 

Mr. Choate kept always alive his Harvard interest and his Harvard 
connections. He was a member of the Harvard Club of New York 
City from its beginning on November 8, 1865, and attended the first 
Harvard dinner given in New York by Frederick A. Lane, of the class 
of 1849, at Delmonico’s on February 21, 1866. In 1874, Mr. Choate 
succeeded his brother, William G. Choate, ’52, as president of the Har- 
vard Club, and continued in the presidency until 1878. After his re- 
tirement from the presidency, his interest in the Club continued un- 
abated and no Harvard dinner in New York was complete without a 
speech from him. In 1906, after his return from his ambassadorship 
in London, Mr. Choate was again elected president of the Harvard 
Club and served as such for two years, until 1908; and in 1913 he was 
elected president-emeritus of the Club and he held that office until he 
died. He was president of the Harvard Alumni Association in 1888 
and again in 1906, and had been President of the Harvard Law School 
Association and of the Harvard Law School Association of the City of 
New York. 
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A few years ago the Harvard Club held a reception for “the Choate 
boys” — William G. and Joseph H. — and their wives, a very notable 
occasion. Mr. Choate was present and spoke at Harvard meetings 
whenever he could. In June, 1912, when eighty years old, he pre- 
sided in his inimitable way over the dinner of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, at which some 1400 alumni were present. On April 30 of this 
year he spoke at a farewell dinner to General Wood, and on May 4, 
ten days before his death, he made his last speech in the Harvard Club 
at a huge stand-up meeting of some 2000 men of all colleges held in 
Harvard Hall in the interest of the Officers’ Training Camps. When- 
ever and wherever he spoke, his wonderful voice, like the vibrant notes 
of a great organ, carried without effort to the farthest corners of the 
hall, and he could always be heard even when younger men shouted in 
vain. His voice, like his beautiful clear handwriting, never failed him. 
To have heard him once was never to forget him. His tall figure, some- 
what bowed in later years, his massive head with its thick, gray hair, 
his humorous smile, his sallies of wit, his occasional swift sarcasm, his 
earnestness when wrong demanded denunciation or right merited 
praise, his fine and lofty patriotism, his resonant voice — all gave him 
a power to charm and sway men rarely equalled. He was a great and 
good man, of whom we may all feel justly proud. 

Mr. Choate’s death was a shock to the whole country, but Harvard 
graduates are privileged to feel that the sorrow came home more 
closely and directly to them even than to the country at large. The 
thoughts that came to all Harvard men have been well- expressed in 
two minutes, one adopted by the Board of Managers of the Harvard 
Club of New York City on May 23, 1917, and the other by the Club 
itself at its Annual Meeting on May 25, 1917. 

The minute of the Board, prepared by James Byrne, ’77, ends as 
follows: 


Lord Morley begins a chapter on the Last Years of the Life of Gladstone 
with these words of Dante: “ and the noble soul is like a good mariner, for he, 
when he draws near the port lowers his sails and enters it softly and with 
gentle steerage.” 

After Mr. Choate had lived fourscore years, such a picture must have 
pleased him as it passed now and then before his eyes. But surely never again 
after the invasion of Belgium, for from that moment he was a young man 
once more, not only in the amazing vigor but in the immense scope of the la- 
bor which he performed without cessation to the end; he had work to do and 
what might happen to him in the doing of it he did not care. That work was 
to help to arouse his country to the danger in which freedom was and her duty 
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to help to save it. In the last weeks of his life he knew the work was done; for 
he saw America preparing a great army to fight for democracy, which without 
her aid he had feared would go down in ruins. He had never been happier, never 
more proud of America. She was once more the Goddess of his youth; and as . 
he looked into her eyes, open now to all her dangers and all her duties, shining 
with the light of faith in the justice of her cause, she was to him as half a 
century ago to Lowell, “O, beautiful, my country.” 


The memorial of the Club, presented by Austen G. Fox, 69, speaks, 
especially in these final paragraphs from it, of the peculiar affection 
and honor in which Mr. Choate was held: 


The day before he died Mr. Choate said to Mr. Balfour, who was leaving 
for Washington, “ Remember we meet again to celebrate the victory.”” Our 
tears of grief at our own loss in the death of our dear friend mingle with our 
tears of joy as we come together to honor the greatest victory of his victorious 
life — his final gift to the greatest of all his causes — the cause of humanity 
itself. Thus it is that our heart-strings sound a note of exultation, like unto a 
great organ peal of triumph. He knew the peril of those arduous unflagging 
days, and nights, but he listened only to the 


“voice without reply 
*T is man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


He belonged not to the “ unventurous throng,” but was of that 


‘ethereal mood 
That thanks the fates for their severer tasks . . . 
And, set in Danger’s van, has all the boon it asks.” 


We hold with Lowell that 


“Life may be given in many ways 
And Loyalty to Truth be sealed, 
As bravely in the closet as the field 
So bountiful is Fate.” 


His was “ such a dying as a god might envy, and a King pay half his ransom 
to make certain of.” 

Here, within the month his burning patriotism spoke to us in that unfalter- 
ing voice which yet “ vibrates in our memory” and stirs us to be true to his 
audacious trust in our instant and unstinted service in the grand cause for 
which he risked and gave his life. 

He has enshrined in the thoughts of men an unwritten memorial that sur- 
passes all that we can write. 

His message to us is told in the words of the dying soldier of a New York 
Regiment in the Civil War: “‘ My work is done. Stand by that old flag. I gave 
my life for it, and I am glad to do it.” 

At a meeting held this week in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury said: “ The pure flame of what is straightforward 
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in purpose and high toned in endeavor burned brightly. By God’s help we 
are not going to let it flicker or wane.” 

Let us consecrate this hall to his memory, whom we must now emulate, and, 
in the exhortation of Pericles to the Men of Athens, “ remembering that happi- 
ness is freedom, and that freedom is the high spirit, regard not the dangers of 
war.” Let us take for our own the great motto of his life, Pro Re Publica. 





WILLIAM DeWITT HYDE. 
By EDWARD HALE, "79. 


Witu1AM DeWitt Hype, president of Bowdoin College, died sud- 
denly at his home at Brunswick, Maine, June 29. Fatigue from over- 
work had obliged him to give up his college duties some weeks pre- 
viously, but his physicians had thought that with complete rest for a 
time he would recover, and the trustees of the college had granted him 
a six-months’ leave of absence, which was to be extended if necessary. 

He was born at Winchendon, Massachusetts, September 23, 1858, 
the son of Joel and Eliza DeWitt Hyde. At the time when he entered 
Phillips Exeter Academy, in the fall of 1872, and for some years after- 
wards, his home was at Southbridge, Massachusetts. In 1875 he grad- 
uated at Exeter and was admitted to Harvard. In college he took+high 
rank in his studies, gained a reputation for facility in debate, was one 
of the founders of the Harvard Philosophical Society, and was promi- 
nent in other societies and clubs. At graduation, as one of those who 
were chosen to deliver their commencement parts, he gave an address 
on “The Modern Idolatry of Culture,’ which not only expressed 
frankly a young man’s judgment on educational tendencies of the 
day, but was prophetic of the attitude which was to characterize much 
of his work in later years. 

After graduation he studied for a year at Union Seminary, New 
York, and for two years at Andover Seminary, engaging in home mis- 
sionary work at Roxbury, New Hampshire, during the summer of 
1880, and spending the summer of 1881 in the Adirondacks as a tutor. 
He remained at Andover during the year 1882-83 as a post-graduate 
student, and at the same time studied Hegel at Harvard with Professor 
George Herbert Palmer, his close friend and counselor through life. 

He had been licensed to preach in May, 1881, by the Woburn (Mas- 
sachusetts) Association of Congregational Ministers. In September, 
1883, he was ordained and installed as minister of the Auburn Street 
Congregational Church at Paterson, New Jersey. Here his parish 
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duties were performed with energy and devotion and with marked 
success, but he found time to attend the meetings of the “Friends in 
Council,” a club which met in the city of New York to discuss ethical 
questions, and of a philosophical club which had no name, composed 
of professional men of New York and its vicinity. He also published 
at this time two essays which attracted notice, “The Metaphysical 
Basis of Belief in God” and “An Analysis of Consciousness in its 
Bearing upon Eschatology.” 

In 1885 he was elected Stone Professor of Mental and Moral Phil- 
osophy in Bowdoin College, and at the same time, though after 
some hesitation on the part of the trustees because of his youth, presi- 
dent of the College. Bowdoin then had 119 students, and its resources 
were limited. Only ten years later Hyde could write to a friend that it 
had “doubled both in numbers and resources. . . . We have introduced 
the elective system, so that we allow more liberty in the choice of 
studies than any college in New England except Harvard. . . . Within 
the past three years we have added two buildings unsurpassed by 
any buildings of their kind in the country, the Walker Art Building, 
designed by McKim, Mead and White... and the Searles Science 
Building.’ In 1912 he wrote again: “ Like all college presidents, within 
the past decade I have had to turn my attention to money-raising. . . . 
We now have... two million dollars of endowment, which for three 
hundred students is fairly adequate. We. . . have introduced the pre- 
ceptorial system, and in the face of a good deal of cutting rates by 
competitors have maintained consistently a high standard of admis- 
sion and graduation.” A convenient and beautiful library building 
had been added, and a grandstand and athletic building, “as con- 
venient for our purpose as is the Stadium for the needs of Harvard.” 
Last June, at the time of his death, the number of students had in- 
creased to nearly 500, including those in the medical school, a gym- 
nasium had just been dedicated, and a dormitory to be called William 
DeWitt Hyde Hall was in process of building. 

All this outward growth and prosperity testified to his initiative and 
energy and persistence as an organizer and administrator. He followed 
it with justifiable satisfaction and an affectionate pride. But it is for 
his work as teacher and educator, in his classroom and in the pulpit, 
through his public addresses and his writings, that he is most honored 
and will be best remembered by those whom he has influenced. As 
Stone Professor his teaching in ethics, psychology, and philosophy, 
“saturated with religion,” to quote from a letter from a former stu- 
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dent, was characterized by an exceptional sanity and breadth. “Other 
men,” the same student writes, ““seemed more like specialists. He 
saw the universal and introduced us to it, made us a part of it.”” He 
preached frequently, not only at Brunswick but elsewhere, and as fre- 
quently was called upon at special occasions to make addresses, of 
which perhaps the most noteworthy were a paper on “The College,” 
read at the Congress of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis in 1904, the 
address delivered at Wellesley College Commencement, 1905, and the 
address in defense of academic freedom at a recent Boston University 
commencement. ; 

He was for many years a trustee of Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
during the years 1897-99 was one of the preachers to the University 
at Harvard. He lectured in summer schools at Colorado Springs, 
Chicago University, Chautauqua, Hingham (Massachusetts), and 
Harvard, and in 1904 delivered a course of lectures before several in- 
stitutions, including Haverford College and the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, which were later published in book form with the 
title, From Epicurus to Christ. As occasion invited he wrote from time 
to time, chiefly on educational and ethical topics, for the Ailantic 
Monthly, the Forum, the Educational Review and other periodicals, 
and published a score of books of which Practical Ethics, Social Theol- 
ogy, Practical Idealism, The Art of Optimism, Jesus’ Way, and Self- 
Measurement are among the best known. Finally, in addition to all 
these activities, he had helped in 1890 to organize the Maine Inter- 
denominational Commission, and was from the first its president. It 
has done something, he wrote, “to prevent the multiplication of 
needless churches in the rural regions, to check sectarian rivalry and 
competition, and to bring about a more fraternal feeling between the 
religious denominations in the State.”’ His interest in the work of this 
commission received fuller expression in two articles for the Cen- 
tury Magazine and the Forum, respectively, on “The Unity of the 
Sects” and “Church Union a Necessity; the Maine Experiment.” 

He had nominal vacations but took little real rest. He spent a few 
months in Europe in 1897, and again in 1907. The second visit was 
made, as he said, “rather from necessity than from choice,” for the 
pace had begun to tell. But he came back refreshed, and with a char- 
acteristic buoyancy and youthfulness of mind and spirit still so 
marked that his friends began to think of him as one whom no amount 
of responsibility or work could weary permanently. The eager will to 
do, the attitude of mind which in every immediate duty and under- 
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taking anticipated some freer opportunity or larger achievement in 
the future, did finally outstrip and exhaust the physical vitality. But 
it was fitting that at the funeral service which one of his former 
students ! has described with rare tenderness and elevation those who 
met for it should have looked forward rather than back and that the 
note of mourning should have been absent, “‘and in its place .. . the 
expression of praise and of consecration and of faith triumphant.” 

In 1889 he was offered the presidency of Amherst College and in 
1894 the secretaryship of the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion, and upon the death of United States Senator William P. Frye, 
it was generally understood that Governor Plaisted would gladly have 
appointed him Senator Frye’s successor ad interim if he had been 
willing to accept the position. But he was unwilling to leave Bowdoin. 
He received the honorary degree of 5.T.D. from Bowdoin at Com- 
mencement, 1886, and from Harvard in the fall of the same year, at 
the celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the College. Syracuse gave him the degree of LL#D. in 
1897, and Dartmouth in 1909. He was married at Washingtonville, 
New York, November 6, 1883, to Prudence Melissa Phillips of South- 
bridge, who survives him. Of their three children a son and daughter 
born at Paterson died in infancy, but a second son, George Palmer 
Hyde, graduated at Bowdoin in 1908 and at the Harvard Law School 
in 1911, and is now a practising lawyer in Boston. 





WILLIAM HENRY MOODY. 
By JOHN TYLER WHEELWRIGHT, ’76. 


Witu1am Henry Moopy, son of Henry L. and Melissa A. (Emer- 
son) Moody, was born at Newbury, Massachusetts, December 23, 1853, 
and prepared for college at Phillips Academy, Andover, entering Har- 
vard in 1872. In his first year he shone as the catcher of his class nine, 
which successfully met all opponents of like rank; and then challenged 
the Yale University nine to play a match game. Like many a fresh- 
man, he had then made no plan; but later to use his words, his “ambi- 
tion for scholarship was aroused,” and he graduated “second in his 
class and took honors in history,” to quote his words on a memorable 
occasion. 

After graduating he entered the Harvard Law School, remaining 

1 John Clair Minott, in the Boston Herald. 
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there only a few months, leaving to read law in the office of the late 
Richard H. Dana. He was admitted to the Bar in April, 1878, and he 
began the practice of his profession at Haverhill, Massachusetts, of 
which city his family had then been residents for many years. 

He was City Solicitor of Haverhill in 1888 and 1889, and was after- 
wards Special Counsel for the City in many cases. He served as Dis- 
trict Attorney for the Eastern District of Massachusetts, which is co- 
extensive with Essex County, from January 1, 1890, to January 1, 
1896. During all this time he was actively engaged in the general 
practice of law, but more especially in the trial of causes in court. 

Upon the death of William Cogswell, Representative in Congress 
from the Sixth Massachusetts District, at a special election in No- 
vember, 1895, he was elected Representative in the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress from that district, and was reélected in the Fifty-fifth, Fifty- 
sixth and Fifty-seventh Congresses. These four nominations and 
elections were substantially without opposition and without any ex- 
penditure of money upon his part, save for necessary postage. 

He was appointed Secretary of the Navy by President Roosevelt, 
and assumed the duties of that office May 1, 1902, in which office he 
served until appointed Attorney-General by President Roosevelt to 
succeed Philander C. Knox, July 1, 1904. On December 3, 1906, he 
was appointed by President Roosevelt an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate December 12, 1906, and took his seat on the Bench on the 17th day 
of December, 1906. A severe illness which resulted in complete phys- 
ical disability compelled his retirement from the Bench in November, 
1910, under an Act of Congress which gave him the benefit of the 
General Retirement Law applicable to the Courts of the United States. 

He was in every way a true representative of his native county, and 
was thoroughly identified with its every interest. Born and brought 
up on a farm in the town of Newbury, which is almost the oldest 
settlement made by that great immigration from England in the early 
seventeenth century which was a part of the Puritan movement, he 
received his early education not only in the schools but also on the 
farm and on the playground; and as a boy he played as hard as he 
worked afterwards as a man. The quick energy and headwork which 
made him a good ball-player served him in good stead when he en- 
countered the busy world of reality. 

Few parts of the United States possess the physical interest of Essex 
County. On the banks of the great Merrimac River, which flows 
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through it, have grown up great industries and cities. From Glouces- 
ter sails the fishing fleet; from Marblehead the yacht squadrons. On its 
Atlantic coast are four fine harbors, and the North Shore which is 
contained in its limits is one of the great summer resorts of the country. 
Its varied industries are represented by such great companies as the 
General Electric Company, the United Shoe Machinery Company, and 
by great chemical companies and textile, paper, and shoe factories. In 
fact all the industries of busy New England are to be found in this 
county, and of necessity its inhabitant must be energetic, clear-headed. 
By nurture they are patriotic and by training well-educated. 

The unanimous call to Congress from such a community was the 
best testimony to William Henry Moody’s fitness to represent it. 
He soon won a place in Congress as a debater. He had entire confi- 
dence in himself, and he was able to impress every one within reach 
of his voice with his sincere integrity of purpose. 

He entered the office of Attorney-General of the United States at 
a time when our industrial system was under scrutiny and attack, 
and it was necessary for him to bring proceedings against some of the 
great combinations monopolizing certain branches of industry; these 
he conducted with courage and success. 

Moody compressed in the first fifty-seven years of his life the most 
astonishing amount of energetic and able work. His first thought was 
to give loyal service to his clients, both in private practice and in pub- 
lic performance. He was ever faithful to the high loyalty which a 
member of his profession owes to those who have trusted him, nor did 
he labor for money reward in life, for while in Congress he might have 
retired from public life and gone into the most lucrative private prac- 
tice; but his call in this world was to serve and not to save. He 
seemed always to do his work with the least possible waste of effort, 
driving straight to the middle of the task, ““hewing out to the light.” 

During the next seven years this keen-sighted, straight-fighting 
lawyer lay physically helpless, his mind as acute as ever. In a letter to 
classmates dated March 2, 1916, he wrote: 

“T read a great deal about public affairs, all the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as they are delivered, much his- 
tory, biography, and other literature. Or rather, all these things are 
read to me, for I can neither read nor write myself. 

“Your mention of D reminds me that after my ambition for 
scholarship was aroused, in spite of everything that I could do, I just 
had to take his dust. I have always hoped that he would give us some 
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book or books on historical subjects. Perhaps they are still in prepa- 
ration. Give him my regards. Indeed give everybody my regards when 
you see them. Your suggestion of a brief autobiography is rather 
tempting, but I think I must decline. It would be too egotistical, too 
dull, or too long, and perhaps all of these, with other faults easy to 
anticipate. 

“T shall certainly be present in spirit at our fortieth anniversary. 
With best regards, sincerely yours, 

“Wn. H. Moony, per BicELow.” 


When visited by some of his classmates in June, 1916, his face, as he 
lay on his couch, seemed lighted from within by his active mind. He 
showed them sadly the desk at which he had sat during his incumbency 
of three high offices, but he had learned to accept his fate with a calm 
submission. He seemed a spirit intermediate between this world and 
the next, one who had fought a good fight and who, from the kingdom 
of his mind, looked out upon all the busy world’s activities. A keen 
critic and adviser, teaching to all who saw him the way to rise superior 
to all adversities. 





JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE. 
By GEORGE HENRY CHASE, ’96. 


By the death of Professor John Williams White the University has 
lost another of her great scholars and teachers. A graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan in the Class of 1868, he came to Harvard as tutor in Greek 
in 1874, was made an assistant professor in 1877, and professor of 
Greek in 1884. The earlier part of his service to the University came in 
the period when the teaching of Greek consisted largely of the minute 
examination of a comparatively few texts, with great emphasis on 
grammar and syntax. Professor White was one of the first to oppose 
this system and to insist on the importance of wide reading and es- 
pecially of “reading at sight.” Always interested in Greek life and 
civilization, he constantly used the monuments of Greek art to illus- 
trate the Greek authors. He introduced the lantern in his lectures, 
and later established a course, Greek 10, on the Life of the Greeks, in 
which hundreds of men who had “little Latin and less Greek” were 
given an opportunity to learn something of the meaning of Greece and 
the Greek development. In this course he made use of the results of 
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modern explorations, and thus was one of the first in America to 
introduce archeology into university teaching. 

Thus from the very beginning of his career, he exercised a marked 
influence on the teaching of Greek at Harvard. At the same time, 
through the publication of text books, he gained a wider audience for 
his ideas. His first book, an edition of the dipus Tyrannus, led to 
his appointment at Harvard. In 1878, he published an Introduction 
to the Rhythmic and Metric of the Classical Languages, a translation and 
adaptation of the German Leitfaden of J. H. H. Schmidt. In 1879, in 
collaboration with Professor Packard, and later with Professor 
Seymour, of Yale, he established the College Series of Greek Authors. 
And his introductory Greek books and editions of Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis made his name familiar to many generations of school-boys. 

Every project for increasing a knowledge of things Greek found in 
Professor White an enthusiastic supporter and, what is more impor- 
tant, an energetic and successful worker. Together with Professor 
Norton and Professor Goodwin, he organized, in 1879, the Arche- 
ological Institute of America, and, in 1881, the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. He was Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the Athenian school during the difficult period of its 
early years, and later, from 1897 to 1903, he was President of the In- 
stitute, both time-consuming and difficult offices. He was the moving 
spirit in planning the performance of the @dipus Tyrannus in 1881, 
the first attempt in this country to produce a Greek drama in the 
original, and its great success was largely due to him. 

Moreover, during all the earlier years of his connection with the 
University, his recognized executive ability brought it about that he 
was constantly called on for work other than teaching. He was a 
member of the first Athletic Committee, appointed in 1882, and served 
as its chairman for several years; when the Codperative Society was 
founded, he became its first president; and he organized a registry of 
teachers in the Department of the Classics, from which the present 
Appointment Office developed. By the graduates of the 80’s and the 
early 90’s, therefore, he is remembered principally as a vigorous and 
inspiring teacher and as an executive officer of marked ability. 

In the later 90’s, as he approached middle life, Professor White 
came to feel that the great demands made upon his time by teaching, 
committee work, and “outside activities” were seriously interfering 
with the plans that he had made for scholarly work. He therefore 
arranged to devote less time to teaching and gradually withdrew from 
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other things. In these later years, he usually gave only one or two 
graduate courses a year, generally courses on his favorite authors, 
Aristophanes and Demosthenes, and many are the men who remember 
these as particularly bright spots in their careers as students in the 
Graduate School. We met once a week in Harvard 1 at half-past two 
and stayed until half-past five or six o’clock. Usually there wag an 
intermission of a few minutes for tea, when we talked of all sorts 
of things and made appointments for tennis, at which Professor 
White could always beat us, in spite of the difference in our ages. 
Often the end of May found us with something still to read, and the 
course had a final evening meeting at Professor White’s house, which 
was likely to end with refreshments of some sort and singing. The 
Aristophanes was generally regarded as the “great” course in Pro- 
fessor White’s offering, for by this time he had definitely formed the 
plan of a ten-volume edition of that author and was devoting most of 
his time to the collection of material. 

In 1909, Professor White finally withdrew altogether from teaching, 
to devote himself exclusively to Aristophanes, and soon afterwards he 
published two books which are, in a way, prolegomena to the larger 
work, The Verse of Greek Comedy (1912) and The Scholia on the Aves 
(1914). These books not only show the range and the depth of his 
knowledge, but also give evidence of the quality of his scholarship. 
He felt that he could not attack the larger task without first clearing 
the ground by settling for himself various kinds of problems that con- 
cern all the plays. On the larger task, in spite of serious illnesses, he 
worked until the end, which came before even the first volume was 
ready for publication. 

But if Fate denied him the consummation of his work which he 
had hoped, she gave him many rewards and compensations. He re- 
ceived honorary degrees from Wesleyan, Ohio Wesleyan, Prince- 
ton, Cambridge, and Harvard, and was an honored member of many 
learned societies. He lived to see the ideas which he had advocated 
very generally adopted, to see the School at Athens become a train- 
ing place for teachers imbued with a knowledge and appreciation of 
Greece, to see archeology taught in many universities and colleges. 
Best of all, though perhaps he never knew it, he left throughout 
the country a great body of pupils to whom “Johnny Williams,” 
as we affectionately called him, was a model not only of a teacher 
and a scholar, but of a man. “To me he was the perfect gentle- 
man,”’ wrote one of these on learning of his death, a feeling that is 
shared by many others. 
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HERBERT LANGFORD WARREN. 
By WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, ’99. 


Hersert LANGrorD WarrEN, Professor of Architecture and Dean 
of the Faculty of Architecture at Harvard University, died suddenly 
on June 27 at his home in Garden Terrace, Cambridge, at the age of 
sixty years. He had been for many years a member of the Faculty 
of the College, which some years ago gave him the honorary degree 
of A.M., and had been at the head of the Department of Architecture 
ever since its beginning nearly twenty-five years ago. He was a Fel- 
low of the American Institute of Architects, and in the councils of the 
Institute and its Boston chapter, the Boston Society of Architects, 
he has been for years an active influence, independent and forceful in 
his attitude, a sturdy advocate of his beliefs, which were always dis- 
tinguished by clear thinking and sound judgment, and with remark- 
able regularity represented the thoughtful opinion of the majority. 

Professor Warren was born, March 29, 1857, in Manchester, Eng- 
land, and there passed his school days. For two years, 1869-71, his 
family lived in Germany and in those years he gained, in the gym- 
nasia of Gotha and Dresden, his familiarity with the German lan- 
guage, and love for things German which gave a sad sort of pleasure 
to his recent work as supervising architect of the Germanic Museum 
in times when the Germany he had loved in his youth had been 
smothered by the modern Germany of which he was one of the most 
ardent opponents. 

On his return to England he studied at Owens College, Manchester, 
for three years, and then entered the office of a Manchester architect, 
William Dawes, as draftsman. In 1876 his family came: back to 
America, and he soon came under the influence of Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, who remained, ever after, one of the strong influences in his life. 

During 1877-78 and 1879 he studied architecture at Technology, 
and then for several years served in the office of H. H. Richardson. 
After some further travel and study in Europe he returned and 
opened an office in Boston for the practice of architecture. In his 
early years of practice he also opened an office in Troy, New York, 
where he built the Orphan Asylum and other buildings. 

On November 8, 1887, he married Catherine Clark Reed, daughter 
of the Rev. James Reed of Boston. He is survived by his widow and 
their four children. 
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His appointments at Harvard as Instructor in Architecture in 1893, 
Assistant Professor in 1894, and Professor in 1899 mark the progress 
of the development of the Department of Architecture of which he 
was the directing head, and when it became a graduate school he be- 
came the Dean of its faculty. For nearly a quarter of a century he 
has given unstinted service to the Department and to the many 
students who have come under his influence. 

He was himself a most thorough student of the history of archi- 
tecture and a keen analyst of the development of the art of building. 
As a result of these qualities, and of his rare facility of speech and 
clarity of thought, he was a keenly interesting lecturer and admittedly 
held first rank in this field of instruction. The fruits of his wise teach- 
ing are incalculable, especially as a sane influence in times when the 
modern spirit was inciting many to a disregard of precedent for the 
sake of a fancied gain in individuality of expression. 

Last year the Department of Architecture at Technology gave 
significant recognition of Professor Warren by inviting him to be its 
lecturer on the history of architecture. It is much to be regretted that 
this codperation between the Departments, as well as its opportunity 
to extend the field of Professor Warren’s influence, was of such short 
duration. 

Throughout his service in the Department at Harvard he held 
firmly to the conviction that the student should build his technical 
training on a firm foundation of knowledge of the history of the de- 
velopment of the art of building in the past, and so he gave to this 
subject greater emphasis than it received in many other schools. 
This, too, was a subject to be learned in the college rather than in the 
office, and a careful regard for this distinction always marked his 
efforts to develop in the Department a well-rounded course of in- 
struction calculated to give the broadest possible foundation for the 
future development of the student as an architect, if necessary at the 
expense of some immediate practical facility as a draftsman, a facil- 
ity more aptly taught and surely learned by actual office experience. 

Professor Warren’s enthusiasm led him into related fields of service 
to the arts. He was at one time President of the National League of 
Handicraft Societies, and was President of the Boston Society of Arts 
and Crafts from 1904 until his death. He was also a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and a member of the Arche- 
ological Institute of America. 

When the great war broke out he reacted in characteristic fashion 
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to its imperative demands on mind and heart. With sound judgment 
he saw the need of developing every possible force in opposition to the 
iniquitous policies and practices of the German government, and with 
his usual energy he set about the task of helping to arouse American 
opinion to a realization of the menace, and so preparing it to accept 
the burden the country was to bear. The “Address of the Five Hun- 
dred”’ was largely from his pen and his special abilities in drafting 
resolutions resulted in frequent demands on his time and thought, to 
which he always responded. 

The same persistent enthusiasm and conscientious effort that char- 
acterized his work as a teacher were manifest in this patriotic service, _ 
and he gave unstintingly of his strength wherever there was oppor- 
tunity, in spite of the obvious danger to his own health. His heart, al- 
ready weakened by the strain of many years of exacting service, was 
overtaxed by the self-imposed labors of the last three years, and his 
life can surely be counted as one of those myriad lives freely given for 
the cause of justice, humanity, and an enduring peace. 

Latterly he took a lively interest and an active part in plans for the 
restoration of some of the ruined churches of France, and hoped to be 
able to take charge of the work himself, as soon as conditions in France 
would permit. No one could have been found better able than he to 
approach the task with sympathetic interest and thorough under- 
standing. One cannot but regret that he was deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to crown his labors with this final service which would have 
given him so keen a satisfaction. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


An Old Man sat on the veranda of his farmhouse, from which he 
looked out over fields of ripening grain. His form and features bore 
an aspect too familiar for description. He was remark- 4 Talk with 
able in his personal relationships by reason of the great the Nephews 
number of his nephews of all ages and conditions. Many of them were 
scattered far abroad and throughout the land, serving it and the cause 
of human equality. They were in the army, the navy, in scores of 
agencies for the relief of pain and sorrow, in scores of posts at which 
their minds, well-schooled in science and industry, could be employed 
for the general good. They were not the privileged few, but the vast 
ordinary many to which the great majority of us belong. 
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But they were not all thus dispersed. Many of them were still pur- 
suing the courses on which they had set out before the world began to 
stand on its head and all its inhabitants began asking themselves what 
they individually were going to do about it. Among those who had not 
yet changed their course, many of the younger nephews, great and 
greater, of the Old Man were represented; and these knew that the 
Old Man was an Old Man of wisdom, and one by one they came to 
him for counsel. Like their fathers and older brothers they had 
grown up in the faith that their minds and spirits were capable of a 
training which should increase their ultimate value to the world and 
. to themselves, and they were either following studies at the institutions 
of learning with which the whole broad land was dotted, or were turn- 
ing the fruits of their recent studies to practical purposes of proved 
usefulness. It was highly important to know their first duty in an 
hour subversive of every tried procedure. 

First of all, then, out of those who were still seeking the way and 
were troubled in mind because others had found it more promptly, 
came a youth of less than military age, who had finished his studies at 
school and was carrying them farther in a college. “What must I 
do?” he asked. 

And the Old Man answered: “I have no reply that fits every one of 
your kind, or of any kind. But I can tell you that if the finger of clear 
duty has not yet pointed the way towards one inevitable track of ser- 
vice, however obscure, in which your powers of body and spirit would 
find their peculiar exercise, I shall still have need of you. It may be 
that within a year or two your hand and eye will be needed at the 
musket I shall place in your hands, at the forge of a shipyard, in the 
ward of a hospital. For the moment I need all that you can make 
yourself — in manhood, in power of intellect, in spiritual vision trained 
to sift the true from the false in the issues of life and death. You can 
do no better, no other, than to continue all this training, making you 
daily more ready for the instant of need.” 

**And I,” said an older brother of the first seeker for guidance; 
‘what am I to do? From a boy I have longed to be a physician. My 
studies to that end are begun. Shall I pursue them to the end, or seek 
at once for what I can do with the knowledge and discipline I have 
already given myself?” 

‘The whole world,” said the Old Man, “needs the trained hand and 
heart of the healer as it has never needed them before. More than 
most professional students it is for you to carry on your special stud- 
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ies — for you and your cousins, the young engineer, the young chem- 
ist, the young instructor of the younger still. For the lawyer and the 
clergyman I am not so sure; perhaps the world can wait a little longer 
for the special gifts they will one day bring it. But the very principle 
of selection which has been so scrupulously devised for you all is that 
of choosing for each piece of work the nation must have done the pair 
of hands and the particular brain that can best perform it. The selec- 
tive process is a gigantic undertaking, and it is too much to hope that 
no mistakes will be made in carrying it out, that a round peg and a 
square hole will never be brought together. But if you have learned 
anything up to this time, I hope you have learned to play your game 
like good sportsmen, to submit yourselves to all its rules, to accept 
the judgment of the umpire without muttering or throwing your bats. 
It will not be long before the special need or command, if such there 
be, will speak clear to you. Then answer like my true nephews!” 

“But I,” spoke up another, “I tried for Plattsburg, and they would- 
n’t have me. My brother here did nothing of the sort, but stuck to his 
business and his little family, saying his time had not yet come. Am 
I to have no credit for wanting to do a little more than my share?” 

“No matter about the credit,” said the Old Man; “that is not the 
point. Perhaps your brother was right. Whether he was or not, I 
would a little rather have your inmost feelings just now than his. But 
you both have work to do, and you must do it, if you are the men I 
think you are, standing, in every interval of it, at attention, listening 
for the word of a higher command, putting your very best into the 
daily job, knowing every hour that you are ready to leave it, at what- 
ever cost, when the greater job, making you more then ever before a 
delegate of your generation to the great collective work of mankind, 
calls you unmistakably to that.” 

** And what about me?” said a youth of smoother mien, well-liking 
and well-liked, known for giving a sort of easy pleasure to all his com- 
rades, and taking no little satisfaction of his own from the perform- 
ance; “what about me? I have n’t done anything yet. I’m not a 
great student, or much of a business man; but I’m generally thought 
to be a pretty good fellow, and should hate to be called a ‘slacker,’ as 
some one seemed to consider me the other day.” 

“There are thousands of you,” said the Old Man, with a glint of 
honest wrath in his eyes. “Some of you are not quite so frank, and 
have gone into service of one sort or another just because everybody 
else is doing it. All the slackers are not out of khaki or blue. It is n’t 
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a matter of the body, but of the heart and soul. In Heaven’s name 
there is something for you to do. It matters not superlatively on this 
day of this month of the year what it is; but it is for you to find it and 
do it with your might. If you can find nothing harder than an easy- 
going day’s work with the eye on the clock, and with all the old easy- 
going pleasures after hours, you were far better off as an enlisted man 
in the army or navy, facing the possibility of death on the western 
front or drowning by a submarine. You have a life to give, and who 
has more? To give it is often to save it for the likes of you — to leave 
behind you the memory of a brave man grown overnight out of a boy 
of small importance. 

“T said there were thousands of you; yes, and there are tens and 
scores of thousands of the better men who have not waited for any 
suspicions of their fellows to goad them on. They will never swell your 
number; you may swell theirs, after a fashion, by waiting not a mo- 
ment longer and taking hold of something — hard. That is the touch- 
stone. The world, your world, everybody’s world, is in the throes of a 
new birth or a mortal illness. Men and women must save it by heed- 
ing the voice in their hearts which says, ‘This is not a time for soft 
things, but for impulses and deeds with the ring of steel.’ The student, 
the scholar at his books; the man of special training at his specialty; 
the trafficker with affairs at the major and minor business of ‘the 
world — all in the new spirit which is the old spirit of the chosen few 
that now must animate the many if my nation is to do its appointed 
work in the world — thus and thus only shall it and you be saved.” 

And the nephews went their several ways, knowing that the Old 
Man of their allegiance and love had spoken truth. 

For many years the Graduate has been looking out of his Window, 
noting and commenting upon the persons, events, and tendencies that 
A “Continu- passed before it. What his eyes rest upon at the present 
ing City” moment is the spectacle of war: a Yard O.D.-tinted 
with the uniforms of the R.O.T.C., touched with livelier flecks of 
color by the gallant officers of France —like blue-birds in a com- 
pany of thrushes —and brightened most of all by the banners of 
the United States and of Harvard flying, since the very day of broken 
relations with Germany, from the front of University Hall. Two 
summers ago the Graduate, passing some hours in Montreal, saw the 
young soldiers of McGill drilling and moving to and fro in the grounds 
of the Canadian university. The possibility of such a scene in an 
American “Yard” or “Campus” seemed then so remote as to evoke 
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the definite feeling that it could never appear in our precincts. But 
here it is — the central spectacle of Harvard and of all our colleges. 

The handling of the whole implied situation here in Cambridge is 
now a matter of familiar knowledge — the admirable provision of 
military training by the authorities, backed by our own War Depart- 
ment and the government of France, the admirable response of the 
students, the manifold service of alumni and faculty. All these phe- 
nomena, overflowing with possibilities of sacrifice and tragedy not yet 
realized, may well fill, to the very limits of the frame, the picture to be 
seen from the Window of the Graduate. 

Yet there is a vision beyond it all, the vision of the Harvard that 
will still be when this war and — if so it may fall — all wars are done. 
The eye that looks into the future turns also to the past, to the earliest 
wars to which the men of Harvard went forth — King Philip’s, the 
French and Indian, the Revolution; and, through the latest com- 
pleted century, the War of 1812, the Mexican, the Civil, the Spanish. 
In all of these the sons of our ancient mother, either as fighters or as 
rulers of the state, have borne their part; and always it has been the 
part of honor to them and to their college, for always the measure of 
it has been the generous offering of life itself, often at the very mo- 
ment for the filling of its cup of opportunity, in the perpetual battle of 
human progress. 

Now the backward and forward looking eye sees clearly that this 
battle is not fought by war alone. The sword is drawn, as it must be 
drawn from time to time, in order that the progress interrupted by 
its employment may go on again unbroken. Even while mankind 
is brandishing its weapons of death, and destroying many of its 
best representatives in the process, we must keep reminding ourselves 
that the great achievements of the human mind and spirit — the 
great poetry of the world, the art, the music, the scholarship, the 
power and motive of religion — all the things that count in the true 
advance of the race, hushed and obscured as they may be in the pres- 
ent clamor, are standing untouched where they have always stood, 
waiting only for the day when the world can again reach out its hands 
and make these vital possessions more than ever its own. 

So it is with the University, the nourisher and guardian of all these 
things. Sword and musket must take the place of books in many 
hands. But they and their exercise are the interruptions; the “‘con- 
tinuing city,” to which the interrupted must return, is the dwelling- 
place and drill-ground of the spirit and the mind. The problems of its 
conduct are the problems to which thoughtful men will soon again be 
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devoting an increasing measure of their energies. President Meikle- 
john’s discourse on American Colleges at the Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Day in June asked many of the questions which must be an- 
swered before long by those whose faith stands fast in “learning at the 
helm of life.”” The Modern School of Dr. Abraham Flexner will soon 
be asking, in concrete form, a number of questions to which replies 
must also be made. Already a Classical Conference at Princeton and 
Professor Paul Shorey’s sound and spirited little book, The Assault on 
Humanism, have raised telling voices for the maintenance of some of 
the traditions on which the training of educated men has hitherto been 
based. From Princeton, moreover, comes the announcement, regard- 
ing the elective system, that “after a generation — enough time to test 
it — Harvard University has deliberately abandoned it. Where it was 
born, there it is buried.”’ Is there no more to be said of it than this? 
Are there not scores of other questions on matters of method and ulti- 
mate purpose, questions of the highest moment for the future, to be 
dealt with at our very doors? Harvard has its “bit” to do in the dif- 
ficult solution of the manifold problems confronting the American col- 
lege — problems which derive their importance from the fact that in 
our colleges so many of the men who determine the course of the nation 
and its deepest interests receive their essential training. 

These are the axioms, even the truisms, of the discussion the fringes 
of which are touched upon in these words. Yet the “bromidic” has the 
virtue of bringing the feet flat upon the ground, and standing there it 
is well to look ahead at the continuance of the living Harvard as an 
institution of sound learning, an inspiration to true living, even 
through the distractions of war, and beyond them. 





THE ALUMNI AT PRESIDENT FELTON’S 
INAUGURATION. 


(A GRADUATE of Harvard College who was a recent graduate in 1860 has given the 
Magazine permission to print a passage from a diary which he has long kept and seldom 
read. The curious episode of Harvard history which the passage describes had nearly 
vanished from his memory. Both he and the Editor felt that its interest would be 
enhanced by the addition of comment from other eye-witnesses of the unusual scenes. 
Accordingly a copy of the passage was sent, first, to Dr. Henry P. Walcott, 58, and then 
to President W. Eliot, 53. Their remembrances of them atter are printed, by kind 
permission, immediately after the paragraphs by the anonymous diarist. — Ep1tor.] 


Thursday, 19th July, 1860. I trotted down to Harvard Square 
where I met F. and together we went to Gore Hall, where lively times 
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were anticipated at the Alumni business meeting on account of the 
intention of certain of the Alumni to move a vote of censure against 
the Faculty for postponing the inauguration of the President. The 
great body of the younger Alumni were strongly in favor of such cen- 
sure and very many had paid their fee and joined the Association for 
the express purpose of voting on this question — of whom I was 
one — not so much that I objected to the mere postponement as to 
the motives which led to the postponement. The whole thing, in my 
opinion, grew out of a pique that Professor L. entertained against the 
first scholar of the senior class. 

We found the library crowded with two or three generations of 
graduates, chattering like a convocation of magpies. After a while 
I went into the ante-room. Here, as usual, was holding the annual 
business meeting of the Alumni. As a rule little interest is taken in 
these proceedings. They are generally mere matters of form — reports 
are made, officers are elected, and the meeting adjourns before any 
one, except the old fogies present, has an idea that a meeting has been 
held. Probably they hoped to play the same game to-day, but their 
disappointment must have been great. When I arrived the meeting 
was crammed, the majority being very recent graduates. Matters 
were going on very smoothly when a member rose and moved that as 
a legitimate meeting of the graduates of Harvard College could not 
be held in a room capable of holding hardly a fifth of their number, it 
be now adjourned to the Chapel (University Hall). The justice of 
this motion could not be gainsaid and the meeting was accordingly 
adjourned and the old chapel was speedily crowded. The keynote 
of the meeting was soon struck and such a tune followed! Une would 
have fancied he was at a political caucus. Horace Gray, Jr., Thornton 
Lothrop, and Wilder Dwight were the prominent leaders of young 
Harvard, while against them were arrayed Judge Hoar, Leverett 
Saltonstall, J. C. Gray, and old Mr. Savage. There was great con- 
fusion and for a time it seemed impossible to restore order. Young 
Gray had the floor when Saltonstall called him to order. This call was 
loudly urged by the elders, while Gray was supported by the strong 
lungs of the boys. He was ruled in order by the delightful President, 
Dr. Holmes, and after an immense amount of shouting on all sides 
Gray carried his point and maintained his position. Articles of im- 
peachment against the Faculty were then read by Lothrop and at the 
close a tumult arose fiercer than ever. Forty voices clamored eagerly, 
“Mr. President!” Forty heads were bobbing up all over the floor, and 
the poor president looked as if distracted by these rival claims. 
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In the midst of this President Felton appeared at the foot of the 
middle aisle and vociferated in an agitated voice, ““Mr. President!” 
Whereupon several members of the Faculty gathered around him, 
apparently earnestly dissuading him from proceeding with his pur- 
pose. Luckily for him, he did not get the floor; for I have since learned 
that he had intended then and there to resign his office. Finally a vote 
was taken on Lothrop’s motion to impeach and it was lost by a small 
majority. This was probably all the mover desired. I learned that 
they did not wish to carry their motion — their main purpose was to 
bring the matter fully before the graduates and to make good their 
claim to a hearing. After the meeting W. and I went to the exercises 
at the church, where, I regret to say, I slept during most of Dr. Os- 
good’s oration. President Felton’s inaugural was a disappointment. 
His allusion to Will Forbes’s case seemed to me unnecessarily pointed. 
I doubt if it gave general satisfaction. 

At the Alumni dinner Dr. Holmes outdid himself; he was the per- 
fection of a presiding officer; his remarks on introducing the speakers 
were in his happiest vein — delicate, pointed, eloquent. His allusion 
to President Quincy was particularly fine — full of feeling and rare 
appreciation. Felton again put his foot in it, so to speak, when he 
came to speak. In the course of his remarks he needlessly, as it seemed 
to me, went out of his way to allude harshly to the last class, where- 
upon he was greeted with hisses from his extreme right where several 
of the last class were seated. It may be imagined that such applause 
on such an occasion addressed to the new-born President of Harvard, 
“here in his pitch of pride,”’ was not a little startling. Nor did the 
beneficiary mend matters when turning to the quarter whence the 
greeting came he flung out savagely, “I care as little for your hisses 
as I would for those of serpents.”” Here the “serpents” hissed fiercely 
again; but the hissee, more wise now, ignored the encore. 





FROM DR. WALCOTT. 


I was a graduate student at Cambridge at the time of President Felton’s 
inauguration and was present at the occasion which the diarist has reported 2 
with absolute truth according to my own recollection, and the scene now is so 
vivid in my mind that I think I cannot be mistaken in this opinion. 

As a matter of fact, during the meeting in the old College Chapel I stood 
quite near Tutor Eliot, who had not at that time attained the serenity of his 4 
present years, and carried on an extremely animated, if not passionate, dis- : 
course with a member of the Class of 1857, named Newell. They natur- 
ally represented opposite sides in the controversy. The person who really 
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defended most successfully the committee of the Association was Judge Hoar, 
and his eloquent good sense made a very marked impression. 

The day was an extremely interesting one because, in addition to the in- 
auguration of the new President, it brought out the best qualities of the then 
Governor of Massachusetts, Gen. Banks, whose address at the inauguration 
exercises in the church was distinctly the best thing of this sort that I have 
heard on these occasions. It was so well done that Dr. Osgood’s tedious ad- 
dress and President Felton’s not very brilliant speech were comparatively 
insignificant. Banks’s success was so great on this occasion that at the dinner 
in Harvard Hall Mr. Everett, who could not ordinarily be suspected of any 
great sympathy with Gen. Banks or his associates, was moved to apply to the 
Governor the inscription which the French Academy placed below the bust 
of Moliére, “‘ We are not wanting to his glory, but he is wanting to ours”’; and 
we all thought that the bobbin boy had received his just deserts. 


FROM PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


The account given by the anonymous graduate and Dr. Walcott of the in- 
auguration of President Felton is remarkably correct, in details as well as in 
the general impression conveyed. The precedents would have put the inau- 
guration in May or June; but the inauguration was postponed by the Corpora- 
tion, for reasons not communicated to the College Faculty, till the day after 
Commencement, which was then the day for the annual proceedings of the 
Harvard Alumni Association, and all the arrangements for the day were in the 
hands of the officers of that Association. 

Many members of the Association thought that the Corporation should 
not have put the inauguration of the new President on their day. The class 
which graduated the day before (1860) was very indignant: because the post- 
ponement of the inauguration deprived them of the honor of having one of 
their members give the Latin oration. They had quite made up their minds 
that their first scholar was the proper man to write and deliver that oration. 
The postponement of the inauguration till after Commencement entitled the 
Class of 1861 to supply the Latin orator; and Professor Lane selected the first 
scholar of that Class, Joseph H. McDaniels, afterwards professor of the Greek 
language and literature in Hobart College for forty-four years. It is of course 
possible that Professor Lane had some choice between the two first scholars; 
but the opinion of the anonymous diarist that “ the whole thing . . . grew out 
of a pique that Professor L. entertained against the first scholar of the senior 
class (1860)”’ is without foundation. 

I was at the time Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Chemistry, and 
had been a member of the College Faculty since 1854. On the morning of the 
inauguration, the Faculty was summoned to meet at 5 University Hall at 
about the same hour that the Alumni Association was to meet in Gore Hall, 
so that I did not witness any of the proceedings of the Association in Gore 
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Hall; but when hundreds of the alumni, and apparently the entire Class of 
1860, arrived at the College Chapel, I soon went from the then Faculty room 
into the Chapel to hear the hot discussion which seemed to be imminent. 

I left President Felton in the Faculty room in a state of considerable excite- 
ment. Rumors had come to him that a large and influential party in the 
Association was prepared to pass a vote of censure on the Corporation and 
Faculty for postponing the inauguration, and putting it on the day of the 
Alumni Association, a proceeding which he felt called upon to resent. The 
discussion in the Chapel was warm on both sides, and did not adhere closely 
to the motion before the meeting — a motion which censured the College 
Faculty for postponing the inauguration. 

The anonymous diarist names correctly the principal disputants, and Dr. 
Walcott is correct in saying that the defeat of the motion was due chiefly to 
Judge Ebenezar Rockwood Hoar, supported by several of the older graduates. 

While I was standing in the Chapel near one of the southerly entrances, I 
suddenly found beside me President Felton, very pale, and his lips trembling 
with emotion. He was accompanied by several of the elder members of the 
Faculty who seemed to have been trying to prevent him from entering the 
Chapel. He said to me, “Eliot, I cannot endure this. I am going to resign on 
the spot.” One of the disputants was speaking in an excited way at the 
moment, and there was much confusion in the room; so that the President 
could not immediately carry out his purpose. Members of the Faculty who 
were about him took advantage of the delay and tried by words and pressure 
to get the President out of the Chapel back into the Faculty room. I took 
part in that operation; but immediately returned to the Chapel, and had the 
pleasure of witnessing a scene that I have never forgotten. The motion was 
put by the Chair, and the vote was a rising vote. The Class of 1860 seemed to 
me to rise unanimously in the affirmative. They were supported by a fair 
number of older graduates. When the noes were called, the mass of the 
older alumni voted in the negative, and in the middle of the Class of 1860 one 
man rose and stood alone to be counted in the negative. It was delightful to 
see that not a word was addressed by his classmates at the moment to that 
one dissentient member. It was William Channing Gannett, afterward a 
Unitarian minister, and a poet of rare attainments, still living, and inspired 
to-day by the same independent and conscientious spirit. 

The motion which had been discussed with so much vigor was founded on 
a total misconception. The College Faculty had had nothing whatever to do 
with the postponement of the inauguration. 

The address of Governor Banks was so good that many persons who lis- 
tened to it could not believe that he wrote it himself. I have heard the writ- 
ing of that oration confidently attributed to a classmate of mine; but I have 
never known what the facts in the case were. Banks’s admirable delivery 
contributed very much to the effect of the address at the moment. He read 
it, but with great freedom. 
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President Felton had an unhappy opening of his presidency; and it was so 
short that many of the members of the College Faculty who worked under him 
had not time to find out whether he was to be a serviceable President or not. 
I was predisposed in his favor because I knew that he was Dr. James Walker’s 
candidate for the succession. His long service as a professor, his distinction 
as a man of letters, his great friendliness with his colleagues, his habitual kind- 
ness to young men, and his integrity commended him for his new position, and 
& . would probably have given satisfaction to the main body of the alumni if 
Et his health had not failed so soon. 








RECENT BOOKS. 


VICTOR CHAPMAN AND ALAN SEEGER. 


On June 23, 1916, Victor Chapman, a member of the Franco-American 
Aviation Corps, was killed near Verdun while going to the rescue of three com- 
rades who were sorely pressed by a superior force of enemy machines — 

“died fighting, fighting against odds 
Such as in war the gods 
thereal dared when all the world was young.” 

Less than a fortnight later, on the 4th of July, Alan Seeger fell, mortally 
wounded, as his regiment swept forward in the attack on Belloy-en-Santerre. 
“A young soldier of the Legion, eager and tireless, a passionate lover of 
France.”’ So reads his official citation to the Ordre du Jour. The high final fact 
of the heroic death of these two young Americans lifts their letters and diaries, 
which have just been published, far beyond the power of criticism to add or to 
detract. Both volumes are to be read rather than to be reviewed; and this 
brief notice will have served its purpose if it calls the attention of a few readers 
of this magazine to the fact that triumphant answer has been given the ques- 
tion, now insistently asked, as to what will be the mental and moral reaction 
of the war on the hundreds of thousands of our countrymen preparing for 
ordeal on the battlefields of France. They, too, are now to be included in the 
noble company of whom Mr. John Jay Chapman, in the altogether remarkable 
Memoir which introduces his son’s letters, says: “ All the men fighting for the 
Allies, and especially all those young Americans who have been fighting for 
France and England, and thereby doing more for their own country than for 
Europe, should be in our minds when we think of any one of them. They form 
a single soul and spirit.” 

It is no reflection on the temper and quality of Victor Chapman’s letters, 
written to his family and friends during his service in the Foreign Legion and 
the Aviation Corps, to lay initial stress on this Memoir, which, when all is said 
* and done, stands out as one of the really great enrichments of our literature 
through the war. From the nature of the case Mr. Chapman’s relation to such 
an intimate volume, so far as the public was concerned, must be either that of 





1 Victor Chapman’s Letters from France, with Memoir by John Jay Chapman. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1917; Letters and Diary of Alan Seeger. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917 
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austere silence or of unrestrained utterance from an open heart: and there are 
a hundred reasons why the world at large should rejoice that he took the lat- 
ter course. The portraits he gives of Victor and his mother are etched deep 
with the strong acids of sorrow and loneliness; the whole outpouring is per- 
vaded by the inner spirit of the great classical lamentations, — of ‘‘ Lycidas,” 
or David’s grief for Jonathan, — and its only reticences are those of the great 
classics. : 

“She had the regular brow, heavy dark, free gait of the temperament that 
lives in heroic thought and finds the world full of chimeras, of religious mys- 
teries, sacrifice, purgation. This part of her nature was her home and true 
refuge. Here dwelt the unpersonal power that was never far from her. There 
have been few women like her; and most of them have existed only in the 
imagination of A’schylus and the poets.” This is only a fragment of the won- 
derful characterization of Victor’s mother, as incontrovertible as one of Tur- 
génieff’s, for which one is doubly grateful; for, as Mr. Chapman says, she was 
so much the author of the heroic atmosphere, the poetic aloofness which hung 
about her son, that to leave her out of any account of him would immeasur- 
ably darken our understanding of his late-ripening nature. 

As a boy, we are told, he was morbid, withdrawn, capable of terrible suffer- 
ing. The two great tragedies of his early life — the death of his mother, in 
whom he “had lived as an egg lives in its shell,” and of his dearly-beloved 
brother, — seem to have darkened the heavens for him beyond all human 





remedy. Only in the presence of danger did the clouds seem to clear away. 
“Victor never really felt that he was alive except when he was in danger,” 
says Mr. Chapman. “Nothing else aroused his faculties. This was not con- 
scious, but natal — a quality of the brain. As some people need oxygen, so 
Victor needed danger,” and later: “‘Victor’s entry into the American Avia- 
tion was, to him, like being made a Knight. It transformed — one might al- 
most say, transfigured him. That the universe should have supplied this 
spirit with the consummation which it had sought in infancy and should have 
given, in a few weeks, complete happiness and complete fulfilment — the 
crown of a life to which one can imagine no other perfect ending — is one of 
the mysteries of this divine age.” 

Of Victor Chapman, then, as well as of Richard H. Dana, it is true that “life 
offered him the magical human chance and he took it. There was something 
in him for which the decorous and conventional life allowed no place in its 
scheme.” His letters belong to the literature of escape, and in reading them 
one feels the serenity of a soul which has at last found itself, though one must 
look for it between the lines. Like most intensely masculine natures, Victor 
Chapman was little given to introspection and the analysis of motives; all the 
preoccupation of his tremendous energy is with action. But as he acts he 
sees! Wonderful descriptive bits there are which make the landlubber gasp 
with a new sensation. 

“T played hide-and-seek in and out of the clouds yesterday; sometimes flat 
blankets like melting snow on either side below me, or, again, great icefloes 
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with distant bergs looming up and ‘open water’ near at hand, blue as a moon- 
stone cloud floating full, for all the world like a gigantic jelly fish — those that 
have red trailers and a sting. In the nearer pools the mottled earth, piebald 
with sun and shadow, showed through; and it was thanks to these that I knew 
my whereabouts. I was going from below the clouds to above them, circling 
in some hole; thus I realized the size and thickness of the walls — 300 metres 
sheer of dazzling whiteness.” 

Again, a terrible glimpse of the inferno of Verdun: ‘The landscape — one 
wasted surface of brown powdered earth, where hills, valleys, forest and vil- 
lages all merged into phantoms — was boiling with puffs of dark smoke. Even 
above my engine’s roar I could catch reports now and then. To the rear, on 
either side, tiny sparks like flashes of a mirror, hither and yon, in the woods 
and dales, denoted the heavy guns which were raising such a dust.” 

In such a nature as Victor Chapman’s, one would scarcely look for levity 
or effervescent spirits; but the letters reveal an occasional glint of satirical 
humor like the flash of steel in moonlight; ‘‘ The Germans,” he writes from the 
trenches on June 2, 1915, “put out two little green flags with Arabic cl.aracters 
saying that this was a holy war. Our patrouille pulled up one and brought it 
in. A bomb was attached, but luckily it did not go off.” 

He was shrewd in his judgment of men and motives, but always willing to 
give a comrade the benefit of the doubt. In the Foreign Legion a great pro- 
portion of the men were “the scum of the streets of Paris,” and he knew them 
for such: yet not a word of complaint or criticism escapes him concerning 
those Légionnaires about whose vices so much has been written and so much 
more implied. From beginning to end there is generosity, and a vitality of 
high impulse which seems to deny death. Truly, 

“This is he who, felled by foes 
Sprung harmless up, refreshed by blows.” 


In spite of the delicate and sympathetic sketch by Mr. William Archer 
which introduced the volume of Alan Seeger’s poems, there was still much to 
be known about the author of “I have a rendezvous with death.” The full 
story is told with the appearance of the young soldier’s letters and diary, cov- 
ering the full term of his service in the Foreign Legion from his enlistment to 
the tragic end, in which he lays bare the innermost arcana of his nature with a 
simplicity and candor defying paraphrase. The quality of his writing is un- 
even, varying from short laconic jottings of commonplaces to the deepest self- 
searchings, but ever and again there recurs that high style which must in- 
evitably come into being from the encounter of a fine, poetically gifted nature 
with a tremendous subject. 

Alan Seeger’s officers have borne witness to his unfailing energy and valor 
in action, but apparently he was really one of the least warlike of men. “At 
College,” he writes of his days at Harvard, “‘I was a devotee of Learning for 
Learning’s sake. ... I shut myself off completely from the life of the Univer- 
sity, so full, nevertheless, of pleasures. I felt no need of comradeship. I led 
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the life of an anchorite. ... My books were my friends; the opening to me of 
the shelves of the College library, a rare privilege, was like opening the gates 
of an earthly paradise.” A retiring, sensitive spirit, to whom every phase of 
trench warfare, moral and physical, must have been revolting; and yet this 
counted as nothing in the face of higher considerations of which he speaks 
again and again. 

“Feeling no greater dignity possible for a man than that of one who makes 
himself the instrument of Destiny in these tremendous moments, I naturally 
ranged myself on the side to which I owed the greatest obligation. ... It was 
only that the France, and especially the Paris, which I love, should not cease 
to be the glory and the beauty that they are that I engaged. For that cause I 
am willing to stick to the end.” From the same consciousness of right which 
strengthens and comforts him he draws strength and consolation for his 
mother: “‘ Anything conceivable that I might have done had I not enlisted 
would have been less than what I am doing now, and anything that I may do 
after the war is over, if I survive, will be less too. I have always had a pas- 
sion to play the biggest part within my reach, and it is really in a sense a su- 
preme success to be allowed to play this. If I do not come out, I will share the 
good fortune of those who disappear at the pinnacle of their careers. Come to 
love France and understand the unexampled nobility of the effort this ad- 
mirable people is making, for that will be the surest way of your finding com- 
fort for anything that I am ready to suffer in their cause.” 

Throughout the more intimate letters there constantly recurs this vibrant 
sense of consecration, with its mystical quality of prophecy. In a startling 
flash we realize that out of the anguish of this war the poet has stepped forth 
the leader, the vates, as in ancient days, and is marching ahead of his people 
leading the way to victory. In years to come, anthologies of the Great War 
will surely offer nothing finer than this last letter to a friend, written on the 
eve of the fatal assault, in which we seem to see the young soldier folding his 
hands like a crusader in joyous acceptance of destiny: 

“We go to the attack to-morrow. This will probably be the biggest thing 
yet. We are to have the honor of marching in the first wave. No socks, but 
two musettes, toile de tente slung over shoulder, plenty of cartridges, grenades, 
and baionette au canon. . 

“T am glad to be going in the first wave. If you are in this thing at all, it is 
best to be in up to the iimit. And this is the supreme sacrifice.” 

I:°G, 2D: Ps 08. 


LETTERS AND WRITINGS OF JAMES GREENLEAF CROSWELL.! 


The children of New England confirm the saying, that we may know the 
tree by its fruits. James Greenleaf Croswell was a child of Maine, his body was 
created out of the dust of her ground and his spirit out of her spirit; his life 
was a transmutation of the New England landscape into moral and mental 


1 Letters and Writings of James Greenleaf Croswell, late Master of the Brearley School in New York. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. 
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values. It is as if some superhuman Bunyon had created him as an allegory 
of New England’s characteristics, so much does this little book read like 
a pilgrimage through the heart of New England. 

Take the road from Falmouth running westward, for instance. This road 
leads through a series of chapters towards delectable mountains. Sometimes 
it goes straight as an arrow, sometimes it winds whimsically; now and again 
it slides down a little hill in order to cross a little bridge over a little brook, and 
then it climbs abruptly up again. it runs past neat white houses, — a digni- 
fied maple or two near by, a purple lilac-bush beside the step, and the barn 
democratically close. You pass decent, self-respecting little churches, very 
correct little schoolhouses, straggling orchards of jolly apple-trees, isolated 
aristocratic elms; you pass meadows with buttercups and daisies pied, or, 
where they are boggy, beautifully decorated with flower-de-luce and almost 
tropical grasses, and farther on stately oaks and solemn pines. It is a kindly, 
tender, lovable landscape, both solemn and gay. 

Far in front of you, visible as soon as you come to the crest of a hill, 
loom the rounded outlines of the White Mountains, and behind you the blue 
waters of Casco Bay ripple between the green islands and the shore, and from 
beyond, over the bay and across the sheltering islands, comes the inspiriting 
breath of the infinite ocean. 

In this region “‘stepping westward”’ is a delightful and romantic adventure. 
Crows, bobolinks, kingbirds, song-sparrows, robins, own the outlying fields, 
while little starry white flowers and tiny feminine blue flowers, daisies, the 
polygola, the wild geranium, bid you good-morning as you pass. These re- 
moter parts of the road set the pedestrian to musing, they put him into “that 
sweet mood when pleasant thoughts bring sad thoughts to the mind,” and 
inspire him with a dreamy hope that, both in the blue sky above and on the 
beautiful earth beneath, there is a beneficent sympathy with man. 

Croswell’s letters are very like this Maine landscape. You stroll through a 
mind that has the neatness of a cultivated, and the charm of a neglected, 
garden; you find the New England character in its native simple beauty; you 
see the help-giving hills ahead and feel the breeze that has blown over the 
great deep. 

The letters record a simple, Wordsworthian life. Born in Brunswick, bred 
at Harvard College in the class of ’73, his intellectual horizon broadened at 
Leipzig and Bonn, he did his life’s work at the Brearley School in New York. 
This is a large school for girls from the age of eight to that of eighteen. He was 
their head-master for twenty-eight years. 

In other lands, where civilization is both helped and hindered by traditions, 
it may be the custom to have men as head-masters of girls’ schools; but prob- 
ably not. In this country, at any rate, Croswell was one of the pioneers. He 
played an important part in the education, and therefore in what is called the 
emancipation, of women. It is amazing to look back for thirty years and recall 
what absurd things sensible men said and felt about altering the customary 
ways, in education and in occupation, of those who were to be their com- 
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panions through life and the mothers of their sons. With such absurdities to 
contend with, the feminine movement has not always exhibited grace and 
delicacy; but Croswell’s part was always accomplished with both. 

It is wise to put a man at the head of a girls’ school. The ties that are 
formed resemble those between a bachelor uncle and his favorite nieces, they 
are those between a father confessor and the girl preparing for her first com- 
munion. A man is more tolerant than a woman towards a girl’s faults, more 
clear-sighted towards her virtues. 

As Croswell’s school was his life’s work, so his letters to his pupils, whether 
written while they were at school or after graduation, will prove the most 
interesting to readers who did not know him. As for those who knew him, 
they will find in all these letters Croswell himself, his humor, his wit, his 
kindliness, his gentle tolerance, his generous appreciation. To read them is 
like chatting with him in a corner of the club; it is a delightful occupation. 

Besides the letters, which are all too few, there is an address on ‘‘Socrates 
as a Teacher,” some discourses and little essays, and some verses; and the 
book ends with the recorded opinions of his friends. It is a book for old and 
young, for those who knew Croswell and those who did not, and for all who 
like the heart of the woods lit up by sunlight, who like reserve, sensitiveness, 
modesty, retirement, illuminated by the presence of a noble soul. It is a good 


and happy book. Henry Dwight Sedgwick, °82. 


ARRETINE POTTERY.! 


The lustrous red pottery of Arretium, the product of a mechanically imita- 
tive art, is better known to the modern world than the more precious vases of 
metal which were its models and originals. We can be well content to heed the 
admonition of Martial that Arretine vases are not to be too much scorned. 
Designed and manufactured in great numbers by the Greek slaves of Roman 
proprietors in the Etrurian city (modern Arezzo) from which they take their 
name, these gracefully ornamented bowls and cups found a ready market in 
all parts of the empire in the Augustan period. Arretine pottery has been 
found in widely separated Mediterranean lands, and even in Northern Eu- 
rope. But the most important discoveries have naturally been made at 
Arezzo, where excavation on the sites of the ancient factories has brought to 
light many examples, more or less fragmentary, of the finished vases, and still 
more of the clay moulds in which they were formed, and from which excellent 
casts can still be made. The vases of Arretium have a claim on the interest of 
students of art or of history, not only because they reflect the taste which gov- 
erned the decoration of more valuable objects — such rarely found silver 
services as those of Hildesheim and Bosco Reale — but also because they 
exemplify the forms in which Greek art lent a touch of distinction to the tables 
of the Roman bourgeoisie or to the mess of the legionary camp in distant Gaul 
or Germany. 


1 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Catalogue of Arretine Pottery, by George H. Chase, John E. Hudson, 
Professor of Archeology in Harvard University. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. 
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The style of the reliefs which ornament the Arretine pottery is characteristic 
of the Augustan age. The figure compositions are conceived in the decorative 
spirit, and their human interest is at the best idyllic rather than dramatic. 
Satyrs gather and trample the grapes of luxuriant vines; dancers clad in flut- 
tering tunics, and wearing quaint basket-like head-dresses, pirouette among 
tripods and incense-burners; lovers converse at banquets; Victories in prettily 
archaistic draperies pour libations for gods and goddesses who wear the same 
affected grace. Now and then a more vigorous hunting scene is represented; 
and occasionally even a specific myth — a sacrifice at the birth of Dionysus; 
a degenerate Heracles in the garments of Omphale; the death of presumptu- 
ous Phaethon. The forms are often individually beautiful, and are borrowed 
from various earlier periods of Greek art — even Egyptian art is drawn upon. 
Yet in spite of every formal beauty, and granting the ingenuity with which the 
artist makes new combinations of his types, one feels at last a certain empti- 
ness and monotony in his work. This impression is not solely due to the mechan- 
ical repetition of types by the potter’s stamp. The fault is inherent in the 
art of the times. The exuberant humanity which breaks its way to expression 
through all the trammels of archaic convention on the painted vases of 
Athens in the fifth century B.c., and presents an athletic bout or a Dionysiac 
revel in lines of unsurpassed energy — this has failed the designer of the 
Roman period, and he is fain to rely upon the usual resource of decorative 
art: a conventional or a naturalistic treatment of leaves, fruits, and flowers, 
which are readily adaptable to any field of decoration, and of which no special 
significance is expected. So the human figures give place more and more to 
garlands and vines, supported here and there by a Cupid or a mask. It is in 
the elaboration of such forms that the Arretine vases show most novelty. 
Earlier Greek art, in its concentration of invention on human subjects, was 
contented with a few stereotyped decorative patterns. But now that the hu- 
man motive has lost its force the world of plant life is explored for new de- 
signs; and the forms which they take have something of the freshness of a 
discovery in art. Birds and bees flit about the garlands, and lizards dart from 
their shade to sun themselves upon the wall. 

Professor Chase has called attention to the significance of this new na- 
turalism and variety of decorative motives. Whether or not the painters and 
sculptors of the Renaissance knew the Arretine pottery (found in Arezzo 
before the end of the thirteenth century) it must have been some form of 
late classical art that suggested first the wreaths and garlands which appear so 
often in the work of the Florentine masters. 

No collection of Arretine ware, outside Arezzo, is of higher quality than 
that of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. The collection of Mr. James 
Loeb, for some time exhibited in the Fogg Museum, was the subject of an 
admirable catalogue prepared by Professor Chase and published in 1908. A 
second volume, published under the auspices of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
also through the generosity of Mr. Loeb, is appropriately devoted to the 
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Boston collection, which is richer in complete moulds than Mr. Loeb’s. The 
Introduction, in great part a repetition of that of the earlier volume, but 
adapted to its association with another collection, is an excellent general dis- 
cussion of Arretine pottery: concise, systematic in arrangement, and lucid 
in detail. It presents every essential fact of literary evidence on the subject; 
of the history of the discovery of the vases and moulds; and of the technique 
of their production. It also includes a discussion of the potters who are rep- 
resented by signatures in the Boston collection; the classification and origin of 
Arretine designs, and their place in the history of ancient art. Some archzeol- 
ogists might welcome a more extended treatment of the motives of this eclectic 
style. But it could be reasonably argued that this subject belongs to the gen- 
eral criticism of Graeco-Roman art rather than of Arretine pottery, and that 
so far as individual pieces in the Boston collection illustrate it, the fact is 
recognized in the Catalogue. 

The Catalogue follows the generally accepted classification described in the 
Introduction, and gives a detailed description of each piece, accompanied by 
references to previous publications of the object and to archeological litera- 
ture which illustrates it. There are thirty half-tone plates, representing all of 
the important vases and moulds. The two colored plates are not wholly satis- 
factory; to the reviewer, at least, their color is not like the deep red of Arre- 
tine pottery. But the defect is trivial. Both in substance and in form the 
book is worthy of the author and the Museum, as well as of the donor who 
provided for its publication. .He has increased a debt which the world of hu- 
manistic studies is glad to acknowledge. 

Sidney N. Deane, 
(Professor of Greek, Smith College.) 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SUMMER TERM. 
THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


As the time for the reopening of the University approaches, it becomes less 
difficult to forecast the amount of shrinkage in the enrolment which the war 
Thecoming is likely tocause. The outcome of the June admission examina- 
Enrolment tions, the applications for rooms in the dormitories, the various 
enquiries which come to the college office during the summer months all afford 
data upon which conclusions may be based with a reasonable assurance that 
they will not be far wide of the mark. It is true, of course, that in this as in all 
other war-time matters, the unexpected may happen. But at present there is 
every indication of a marked reduction in next year’s attendance, a decrease 
which will show itself in practically every department of the University. 

From various intimations in the public press during the summer months the 
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impression has gone abroad that colleges everywhere might expect to receive 
an unusual influx of freshmen this year. Why such should be the case it is not 
easy to understand. It is true, no doubt, that young men of the customary 
freshman age are not being admitted to the various training camps and are not 
being drafted for service with the new national army; but a great many other 
fields of national service (such as aviation, ambulance driving, patrol-boat 
duty, work in munition factories, etc.) are open to them and into these they 
are flocking by the thousands all over the land. Let it not be forgotten, more- 
over, that the course of events during the last six months has everywhere set 
family plans awry. Older brothers of prospective freshmen have been called 
into military service; the drafting of 600,000 men has created an extraordinary 
number of vacant positions in the civil employments, so that youths of eight- 
een or nineteen are now having what their parents too often regard as the 
opportunity of a lifetime placed before them. If a great many who were 
headed for college a year ago have suddenly shifted their plans, this action 
should give no occasion for surprise. 

So far as Harvard is concerned, at any rate, there is every indication of the 
smallest freshman class in many years. The number of those whose applica- 
tions for admission have been passed upon favorably as the result of the June 
examinations shows a serious falling-off, and there is no reasonable ground 
for expecting that this will be made up by any unusually large number of 
admissions in the days just before the reopening of college. If the Class of 
1921 is not fifteen or twenty per cent below the normal strength of a Harvard 
entering class, the University authorities will have reason to congratulate 
themselves on the fact that the outcome has proved much better than the 
indications. 

In the Sophomore, Junior and Senior Classes the shrinkage is not likely to 
be less pronounced; on the contrary the losses here are almost certain to be 
even more serious. Among the Sophomores no fewer than one hundred and 
twenty members of the Class are already in some branch of the national service, 
and that certainly does not represent the entire number of last year’s freshmen 
who will not return to Harvard for the coming semesters. As for our Juniors 
and Seniors a great many of them are at Plattsburg and the various training 
‘amps elsewhere, while many others have applied for admission to the second 
series of these establishments. We shall indeed be fortunate if our autumn roll- 
call shows that we have two thirds of our upper-classmen still with us. Of the 
entire enrolment in Harvard College, therefore, we may expect a shrinkage 
amounting te one quarter to one third of the normal figures and be glad if it 
does not prove to be even greater than that. 

The graduate and professional schools will be affected, but whether to a 
greater or less extent than the College is difficult to say. Students in these de- 
partments of the University are practically all within the age limits to which 
the selective draft applies. Nearly all are physically fit and without depend- 
ents, hence it is probable that they will contribute at least the normal quota of 
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one man in seven. That would mean a loss of nearly fifteen per cent in the 
autumn enrolment of the graduate and professional schools due to the actual 
drafting of students alone. The dropping-out due to the operation of other 
causes may not be equally great but it will in any event be considerable. These 
departments of the University, particularly the Law School and the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, depend for their revenue very largely upon 
tuition fees, hence the prospective decline in attendance is to them an even 
more serious matter than it is to Harvard College, where the income from en- 
dowments will afford greater help in pulling things through. 

To some extent the large loss of revenue from tuition fees which the Uni- 
versity must face next year and not improbably the year after can be offset by 
the curtailment of instruction. Not a few younger members of the teaching 
staff have been called upon for public service of one sort or another and their 
places will not be filled during their absence. Some economies will be possible 
by appointing fewer assistants in the larger courses, for if the attendance is less 
there will be fewer weekly papers and theses to be read. Yet all this will not 
make avery substantial cut in the University budget and the Governing 
Boards are well aware of an impending deficit ahead. With a loyal adherence 
to Harvard traditions they have determined, however, that there shall be no 
impairment of the University’s regular teaching staff and no reduction in the 
opportunities offered to students by any department. All the essential courses 
in every subject will be provided as usual. 

It should also be borne in mind, however, that a decrease in student at- 
tendance is bound to reflect itself in other directions besides the reduction of 
the University’s income from tuition fees. It means a larger number of un- 
rented rooms in the various college dormitories and a smaller patronage for the 
dining halls, with a proportionately greater difficulty in making them pay 
their way. It means less revenue for various student institutions, such as the 
Union and Phillips Brooks House. In a word the situation is likely to require 
a policy of retrenchment in many quarters. In the case of the Harvard Union 
it may be found necessary to close the institution altogether until after the 
war is over. The Union has been struggling along under a heavy annual 
deficit and is not in a position to face any serious decrease in its present reve- 
nues. Evena temporary suspension would be regrettable, but there may be no 
other alternative. These various difficulties which seem to be ahead of us are 
mentioned in order that those who have so generously helped the various activ- 
ities of the University in past years may know that our needs in the immedi- 
ate future are not less but greater than ever. Everywhere there will be as much 
to be done with less regular income available to do it. 


The Massachusetts Constitutional Convention, which has been in session 


The Colleges Since early in the past summer, has had to wrestle with a num- 


and the Con- ber of proposals affecting the interests of the various colleges in 
stitution 


the Commonwealth. Just what action the delegates will ulti- 
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mately take on these proposals cannot at this time be accurately forecast, and 
in any case the decisions of the Convention must be ratified by the voters be- 
fore they become effective. But on some matters the outcome can at this stage 
be predicted with a reasonable degree of probability. In all likelihood that 
chapter of the Massachusetts Constitution which singles out Harvard Uni- 
versity for special mention and commends it to the favor of future generations 
will be widened to include all the colleges of the Commonwealth. This provi- 
sion was incorporated in the original organic law of Massachusetts at a time 
when Harvard was the only university in the Commonwealth, and it has re- 
mained there untouched for one hundred and thirty-seven years. There are 
many who for sentimental reasons would like to see it continued word for 
word as it is; but to many others it represents under present conditions a 
rather inappropriate discrimination against the considerable list of other 
institutions which are to-day rendering excellent service to the interests of 
education and should likewise have their welfare commended to the favor of 
posterity. 

Another question, of more material interest, is that of college taxation. At 
session after session of the legislature during the past twenty years this hardy 
perennial has blossomed forth, although of late it has not displayed its earlier 
aggressiveness. Under the present statutes of the Commonwealth, as inter- 
preted by the courts, property which is wholly used by colleges in carrying on 
their work of education is not subject to local taxation. The legislature has not 
been willing to make any change in this legal situation, nor has the Consti- 
tutional Convention been seriously urged to compel the payment of taxes on 
educational property. Instead of this a strong effort has been made to re- 
quire by a constitutional provision that those cities and towns which harbor 
large amounts of exempt property shall be reimbursed for such loss of annual 
revenue by appropriations from the state treasury. The adoption of that pro- 
vision would impose no new burden upon the colleges, and as an immediate 
practical matter there is no good reason why the college authorities should be- 
stir themselves to oppose it. But the reimbursement scheme rests upon the 
hypothesis that the presence of exempt college property-in any community is 
a source of loss in net municipal income, which is by no means always or even 
usually the case. It is possible, although not probable, that the Convention 
will accept this proposal, but in any case it would not be likely to make a 
favorable showing at the polls. Its effect would be to impose upon the great 
majority of Massachusetts municipalities an annual contribution for the bene- 
fit of Cambridge, Wellesley, Northampton, Williamstown, Amherst, and a 
few other places. 

In the third matter before the Convention relating to the interests of higher 
education Harvard has had no direct concern, not having been in receipt of 
aid from the public funds for many years. The existing Massachusetts Con- 
stitution permits the legislature to make appropriations for the support of 
educational institutions which are not under public control, and such appro- 
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priations have been made in recent years to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and to the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, as well as to various 
establishments which combine educational with philanthropic work. It is now 
proposed to prohibit all grants, whether from state or municipal funds, to any 
institution which is not directly under the management of the State or its 
subordinate political divisions. The Convention has adopted this proposal 
and will refer it to the people for acceptance. If the prohibition becomes a 
part of the constitution it will mean, for a few educational institutions, a seri- 
ous loss of income at a time when financial needs are great. 





Though the adoption of this “‘anti-aid amendment,” so called, would not 
directly affect Harvard or the other Massachusetts colleges which have been 
TheAnti-aid receiving no public subsidies, it would unquestionably give new 
po yey impetus to the movement for a free state university which has 
University been making some headway, although not very much, during the 
last half-dozen years. Where institutions have received public grants in the 
past they have been required, in return, to provide a stipulated number of 
free scholarships which each year have been allotted to deserving Massachu- 
setts boys under the auspices of the State Board of Education. When the pro- 
ponents of a free state university have appeared before legislative committees 
they have been met with the rejoinder that the State already provides free tui- 
tion by means of these scholarships at established institutions. But if state 
aid be now withdrawn the scholarships will no longer be forthcoming and, 
moreover, the treasury of the Commonwealth will be saving about $200,000 
per annum which may well be devoted, it will be urged, to an institution of 
its own. It does not require much intuitive political judgment to-foresee, ac- 
cordingly, that the adoption of the anti-aid amendment would materially alter 
the whole relation of the State to higher education in Massachusetts. It 
would commit the Commonwealth, sooner er later, to the establishment of a 
free state college or something of the sort. That might in the long run be no 
detriment to the existing endowed colleges, although it is not easy to see how 
institutions which exact a tuition fee of from $100 to $250 per year would fail 
to feel the presence of a new competitor charging no fees at all. The situation 
is at any rate shaping in such direction that the college men of Massachu- 
setts may well give it consideration from more than one angle. 


The program mapped out for the training of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps at Harvard during the summer months, as indicated in the June issue 
TheR.O.T.c, Of the Magazine, has been carried through without any radical 

change. Immediately after the round of reviews and inspections 
which took place during May the three battalions were each sent to the 
ranges at Wakefield for a week’s rifle and machine-gun practice. As each 3 
unit took up its work at the range the other companies received instruction 
in the art of field fortification by the members of the French Military Mis- 




















Practising the French Bayonet Charge on Soldiers Field. 

















A Class in Topography at the Winchester Golf Links. 


THE HARVARD R.0.T.C. AT WORK. 
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sion, an area for this purpose being provided in the region of Fresh Pond. 
Immediately after Commencement the entire Corps went into barracks, using 
the Freshman Halls for this purpose, and continued intensive training from 
these headquarters until the third week of July. During this period attention 
was given to the classroom study of minor tactics, to practical combat exer- 
cises, bayonet drill, grenade throwing, together with lectures upon various 
topics by the French officers. Captains Cordier and Bowen having been with- 
drawn from Cambridge by the War Department, the command of the Corps 
devolved upon Captain James A. Shannon, of the Eleventh Cavalry, with 
whom, during the later period of the work, Captain Winfield S. Overton, 
U.S.A., retired, was associated. 

After the middle of July the Corps evacuated its barracks and left for the 
last stage of its training in Camp Azan at Barre (so-called in honor of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Paul Azan, head of the French Military Mission), where it re- 
mained until the end of the second week in August. Here the finishing 
touches were applied. A week of examinations and mustering-out at Cam- 
bridge completed the course which occupied nearly seven months in all, of 
which about half was devoted to intensive work. Of the 1200 young men en- 
rolled in the Corps during July, about one quarter, including practically all who 
came within the prescribed age limits, applied for admission to the second 
series of officers’ training camps. Those who are admitted should have no dif- 
ficulty in quickly demonstrating their competence to receive commissions. 

Although carried on in the face of great obstacles and numerous discourage- 
ments, the work of the Harvard Corps can be regarded as a magnificent 
success. From first to last it went through its long and thorough program 
without a serious hitch. For this successful issue of a difficult undertaking 
much credit is due to Captain Cordier, who put through almost unaided the 
entire work of preliminary organization, and to Captain Shannon, who, both 
by his soldierly skill and by his personal magnetism, proved himself an ideal 
commander of young men. The French officers were of the greatest assistance 
at every turn, and the University is under heavy obligations to the French 
Government for sending them. Nor should one overlook the services rendered 
by various Harvard instructors and alumni, who assisted as regimental and 
battalion officers, giving practically their entire time and energies to the 
work. In years to come hundreds of Harvard men will look back with vast 
pleasure upon their experiences in connection with the Training Corps. 


The work of the R.O.T.C. does not represent all that Harvard has been able 
to do during the summer in the matter of training young men for the national 
service. Shortly after the outbreak of the war a detachment of phe Radio 
recruits was assigned for instruction in radio work at the Cruft Training 
Laboratory. The facilities for instruction here proved to be so a 
satisfactory that the detachment was enlarged and ultimately during July, 
the Washington authorities decided to make Harvard a national headquarters 
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for instruction in wireless operation. This work will continue through the 
autumn and probably during next winter as well. The exact number of young 
fen to be concentrated at Cambridge for radio instruction has not yet been 
determined, but it will probably exceed a thousand in all. 


About a year ago the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching created some astonishment in college circles throughout the 
The Carnegie country by making public the outlines of a plan for placing pro- 
— fessors’ pensions upon a contributory basis. The details of this 
Plan proposal and the more important objections to it were discussed 
in a previous issue of the Magazine. It will be enough to repeat here the es- 
sential feature of the scheme, which was that every college professor under the 
age of forty-five should be required to participate in a plan of life insurance and 
deferred annuities provided by the Foundation, the cost of this protection 
(apart from the expenses of administration) to be borne in part by the pro- 
fessor, and in part by the college. In view of the opposition which came from 
many quarters, however, the trustees of the Foundation postponed any action 
upon the adoption of the scheme and referred it for further consideration to a 
joint commission in which the faculties of the various colleges, through the 
American Association of University Professors, were represented. This body 
was able to agree upon some fundamental principles of a pension system which 
have since been approved by the Foundation’s trustees. The detailed applica- 
tion of these principles is still to be worked out. It is now apparent, however, 
that whatever provisions may finally be adopted will not bear much resem- 
blance to President Pritchett’s original plan. 

There has never been any serious objection among college professors to the 
principle of a contributory pension system. They accepted the non-contribu- 
tory plan which was offered to them eleven years ago by Mr. Carnegie’s 
trustees because they were not asked to choose between it and anything else. 
To-day their objections, as indicated by the protests which poured in upon the 
trustees after the publication of President Pritchett’s tentative suggestions, 
are not directed against principles but against proposed methods of carrying 
these principles into effect. 

Upon one project the trustees of the Foundation have taken definite action, 
and it is a gratifying step in the right direction. This is the establishment of a 
Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association which will provide life insurance 
for college teachers at actual cost and also furnish deferred annuity policies for 
those who desire that additional protection. The Association will be organized 
under the laws of New York with a paid-up capital subscribed by the Founda- 
tion. This capital stock will be held in trust and will draw no dividends. Poli- 
cies will be issued in standard form and will constitute a definite contract 
between the association and the insured. The taking of insurance will be en- 
tirely voluntary on the part of professors; there will be no compulsion, as was 
originally suggested. It is anticipated, and with reasonable grounds for the 
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anticipation, that the low rates offered will prove a sufficient inducement, 
especially to young men who are just entering the teaching profession. As an 
example of the favorable conditions set forth in the preliminary table of rates 
it may be mentioned that any college teacher at the age of thirty will be able 
to obtain a thirty-year term policy at the rate of $10.90 per thousand net. The 
low rates are made possible by the fact that no charges for administration will 
be reckoned into the annual premiums, no agents will be employed and no 
commissions paid. Insurance will be provided at the net actuarial cost. This 
will be a great boon to thousands of teachers throughout the country, and the 
trustees of the Foundation have rendered a real service to the cause of higher 
education by their generosity in this matter. 

In its general organization the Carnegie Foundation remains open to one 
serious criticism, and its relations with the college teaching profession will 
never be entirely intimate or harmonious until the ground for this criticism is 
removed. As at present constituted the affairs of the Foundation are in the 
hands of a president, a treasurer, and twenty-four trustees, all of them ex- 
cellent administrators or financiers, but not one of them actually engaged in 
the profession of college teaching. Surely a Foundation for the “Advance- 
ment of Teaching” without a single teacher having any voice in the directing 
of its activities presents an anachronism in organization. The mistakes which 
the Foundation has made in the past would in all probability have been avoided 
if the teaching profession, whose interests Mr. Carnegie’s generous benefac- 
tion was originally given to advance, had been taken into confidence. But no 
benefaction will ever perfectly fulfil its aims if it is administered without re- 
gard to the opinions of the beneficiaries. If college professors have been prone 
to be critical of the Foundation’s work, it is in large measure because they feel 
that in the determination of policies which vitally affect them they have no 
representation whatever. It requires no prophetic vision to venture a predic- 
tion that the Foundation would have smoother sailing if this anomalous 
situation were set right. 


The Summer School of 1917 measured up to the standard of former years 
in all respects save one. The number and variety of the courses offered, the 
quality of the instruction given, and the arrangements made for The Summer 
the comfort and recreation of those attending the school were School of 1917 
all up to the high mark which has been maintained by the authorities of the 
Harvard Summer School during the past decade. The enrolment of students, 
however, fell off considerably and the total attendance did not come within 
two hundred of last year’s figures. The reason is of course to be found in the 
abnormal conditions of the country. Other summer schools have had the same 
decrease in patronage, but on the whole the shrinkage has everywhere been 
rather less than might have been anticipated. The Harvard statistics of en- 
rolment, arranged as in former years, are printed here for purposes of per- 
manent record: — 
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Harvard Summer School Enrolment, 1917. 




















| Men Women Total 
Harvard students of preceding ac: ademic year: | 
Members of gr aduate and professional schools ................... | 16 16 
Undergraduates OS DEE a, RN Fe een eee | 42 42 
Indergraduates with deficient record ...............0000eeeeeeee | 7 7 
NNR Co a ab a pe ao sce os aia i wo 060.5 0-980 25 00,000 | 5 5 
Radcliffe students of preceding academic year.................. Rei | 28 28 
ce SS Perry eer err eee | 26 29 55 
Students from preparatory schools... ...........0cccessccceccsesees | 3 3 6 
I eS gel eck ves wane hetsauwektanbecw eee donk s | 15 5 20 
Teachers and school officers: 
Professors and college instructors... ..........ccsscceeeccceseees 25 9 34 
Pe UT DINING os 554.0 Sick ska bassntbesnnaahh ce eeensneas 2 7 9 
SE EE PR ere ee entre ere ear 23 68 91 
nN isn ae wikin.o:p'Rialdiesnn.6 5104 ses wo ean wers 14 14 
I Oe, Cora wicd asus nade as oieles's any hale i'e's 2 71 73 
SEE TLE TEEN CET EER 8 8 
Endowed and private school teachers .............0.0.0 eee eeeeee 15 20 35 
RE RE ea errr err nee yen 2 16 18 
Supervisors and principals .............+0sseseeeecseeeeeneeneee 13 6 19 
ee ie el cud ipeeue Cie be Hee ehO ON ESSE SO 4 4 
Occupations other than teaching: 
a eS Ee et eee ers ree eer re 8 
RWIS 5.5 a veins eis sine snosicns scan esseescereeicecigsnenecusecsse 3 3 
Physician 1 1 2 
OE Eee Pa a RRR SLD Rn UR RGEC Remon yy 2 5 7 
ER DE ok ieee Geass RGR Ku amaek Gah Sete Sh 2 2 
arn ee oracle CA WRU ED ANODE ON 6-9 ER Siale OK pues 6 6 
a NNN SMNTEM MOD oo ssw ates pte bee WE a No oo Sane ws : 7 7 
PION cic ts bucaagivasbaseeluScesane Was ehne uel d 2 2 
DBE Cor er ha cunt sap uuesaabkhsuewiun ane ouee'ses busbar 3 3 
PLCC... Occ. gkhess neues awe kesh sick ease vk ts sneer ; 1 1 
EE LCG. Ca cask wGac cae bk Sr sake hneane es Auek see awa 2 7 2 9 
RE ner yeah iran re et ery eer Een 4 6 10 
CUMIN IE ANON la a GU sigs Wea avd 6 5G RE UM vitW 09a. S iS o.08 ee 17 38 55 
Students in Physical Education Courses... .............0.00eeeeeeeee 45 145 190 
ee ee See taeh cue ee st Onkien Ssiir ere 296 488 784 
Di salate Meter WR 5 cin wis cswatcnud sk soa ihak ose aewe 5 2 7 
ME atch danas Sits caseesice ees eis sncuaNaceeateees ays } 291 486 777 











During the Summer School period two special courses of lectures on mat- 
ters relating to the war were given by members of the teaching staff. One of 
Summer them, entitled “Historical Aspects of the Present War,” con- 
War Lectures <isted of three lectures each week throughout the Summer 
School term by Professors A. C. Coolidge, E. F. Gay, A. B. Hart, R. M. John- 
ston, and Dr. Klein, as well as by Captain Dupont and Lieutenant Giraudoux, 
of the French Military Mission. The other course, dealing with food prob- 
lems in war-time, consisted of five evening lectures by Professor L. J. Hen- 
derson. 


The withdrawal of many students from the colleges and professional schools 
for service of one sort or another during war and the impatience of others to 
on get through with their education in the shortest practicable 
the Year time are features of the existing situation which have revived 
ened the question of all-the-year-round instruction. The plan of 
dividing the entire calendar year into four terms of three months each and 
thereby allowing a student to finish his education in a shorter space of time by 
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giving his attendance continuously is one that has heretofore had considera- 
tion by many colleges but adoption by a very few. The University of Chicago 
is perhaps the most conspicuous example of an institution conducted upon the 
year-round basis. But as a war measure the plan has commended itself in 
many quarters. Medical and technical schools in many instances have kept 
their doors open during the past summer in order that students who ordinarily 
would not graduate until next June may complete their requirements for de- 
grees in February and be available for active work at once thereafter. In the 
case of these institutions the need is obviously greater than with the colleges, 
yet it seems worth attention even by the latter if the war is likely to last for 
two years or more. Many undergraduates could be kept at their studies if 
they could be assured of graduation and a chance to enter the service in less 
than the normal space of time. To keep young men at leisure for three months 
between academic sessions in times like these seems a neglect of opportunity. 
Many Harvard undergraduates have spent the summer profitably in the 
R.0.T.C., but few other colleges have been able to offer their students a similar 
attraction. The work of the R.O.T.C., moreover, has shown that study can 
be carried on effectively during the summer months if adequate supervision 
be given to it. 

At any rate the American college, whether during the war or after it, must 
be prepared to face the problem of making its annual income go farther by 
promoting a more efficient use of its plant and equipment. From the business 
man’s point of view the overhead expenses of maintaining a huge educational 
plant during 365 days of the year when it is actually in full use only about 200 
days are altogether too high. If an efficiency engineer were set to work on this 
matter he might find that the cost of providing and maintaining classrooms is 
sometimes greater than the cost of giving instruction in them. This, however, 
is only because so many college buildings are used only during morning hours 
on five days a week during not more than eight months of the year. Presi- 
dent Hopkins of Dartmouth has recently raised anew the question of getting 
more continuous service out of the existing college equipment in this country, 
and it is a question well worth discussion. The movement for a wider use of 
the public school buildings has made astonishing progress during the past ten 
years. It will be surprising if public opinion does not in due course make a 
similar call upon our higher institutions of education. 


Despite a falling-off in sales toward the end of the College-year, due to the 
departure of so many students from Cambridge during April and May, the 
Coéperative Society reports a large increase in its volume of Codperative 
business for 1916-17. The total sales at the main store and its Society’s 
two branches amounted to $561,000, with net profits of $36,000. ges 
The branch store, which was established in September, 1916, adjacent to the 
Institute of Technology, proved a successful venture. Its sales for nine months 
amounted to nearly $85,000 and its net profits to about $7000. The entire 
membership of the Coéperative Society now exceeds 5000. 
















































The schedule of games for the Varsity football team which was provisionally 
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arranged last spring will not be carried through. After conference with the 


Varsity Boot- athletic authorities of Yale and Princeton the abandonment of 


ball Schedule the regular intercollegiate games was felt to be the wisest course. 


abandoned 


So far as Harvard is concerned, it would be most difficult to put 


upon the field any team that would at all measure up to the usual standards. 
Of last year’s Varsity squad more than seventy-five per cent of the players are 
already in some branch of the military or naval service. The cancellation of 
the intercollegiate schedule does not mean that there will be'no athletics. It 
is hoped and expected that participation in outdoor sports by members of the 
student body will be as extensive as ever. The Freshman football schedule of 
games with other institutions will be carried through as planned. 





COMMENCEMENT. 
Thursday, June 21, 1917. 


Exercises in Sanvers Theatre. 


The arrangements for Commencement 
this year suffered the common lot of 
mutability: it was announced at first that 
the morning exercises would be held, as 
they were in 1916, in the Stadium; then, 
in short order, it became clear that, by 
reason of the war, the attendance would 
be much smaller than usual, and before 
the end of May the plans were changed, 
and it was decided to return to Sanders 
Theatre. Here, on the morning of June 21, 
the academic ceremonies took place. The 
Theatre was well filled, but a far smaller 
number than usual was left in the Yard 
and the rooms in which the classes had 
their customary headquarters. Of the 
classes celebrating anniversaries, the 
Class of 1892, celebrating its twenty-fifth, 
was the only one which carried out even a 
considerable portion of its original pro- 
gram. There was consequently a much 
smaller representation of younger men at 
Commencement than usual — with the 
result that a larger than usual proportion 
of those present gained admittance to 
Sanders. 


Under Assistant Dean Clarence C. 








Little, ’10, acting University Marshal, the 
academic procession was formed between 
Massachusetts and Harvard Halls at 
10.15 a.m. The exercises in Sanders began 
at 10.45. “Parts” were delivered as fol- 
lows: Latin Oration, salutatory, “De 
Magnis Exemplis,” by Charles L. Sher- 
man, 17, of Newport, R.I.; ‘“Interna- 
tional Education,” by Walter Silz, ’17, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; “ Education and Disci- 
pline,” by Ralph P. Boas, 1G., of Walla 
Walla, Wash.; and ‘Industrial Justice 
through Law,” by Ernest O. Schreiber, 
gr.L., of Washington, D.C. 

At the conclusion of the speaking Presi- 
dent Lowell conferred regular degrees of 
the University, in the following number 
and distribution — the figures of last year 
being given for comparison: 


1917 1916 
Bachelor of Arts 420 428 
Bachelor of Science 80 50 
Associate in Arts 4 
Master of Arts 131 128 
Doctor of Philosophy 62 48 
Master in Civil Engineering 1 
Mining Engineer 3 
Metallurgical Engineer 1 2 
Master of Science in Botany 2 1 
Master of Science in Zoblogy 1 2 
Master of Science in Forestry 1 
Doctor of Science 2 2 
Master in Architecture 3 4 
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Master in Landscape Architecture 3 1 
Master in Business Administration 50 37 
Doctor of Medicine 57 65 
Doctor of Dental Medicine 46 55 
Doctor of Public Health i 2 
Bachelor of Law 185 168 
Doctor of Juridical Science 2 6 
Bachelor of Theology 5 4 
Master of Theology 6 2 
Doctor of Theology 2 


1064 


Under the Harvard-Technology Agreement 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineer- 





ing 16 10 
Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engi- 
neering 21 19 
Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering 16 ll 
Bachelor of Science in Sanitary En- 
gineering 4 
Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineer- 
ing and Metallurgy 7 1 
Master of Science in Civil Engineering 3 4 
Master of Science in Electrical Engi- 
neering 4 4 
Master of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering 1 4 
Master of Science in Sanitary Engineer- 
ing 2 1 
Master of Science in Mining Engineer- 
ing and Metallurgy 1 
Doctor of Engineering 1 1 
1136 1071 
Degrees out of course 55 51 
Honorary Degrees 7 12 
Degrees at mid-year 61 69 
1259 1203 
Certificates in Public Health 12 


High Honor Men. 


The following received degrees with 
high distinction: 

A.B. Summa cum laude: Harold Shep- 
herd Bennett (Germanic Languages and 
Literatures); Max Brandwene (English); 
Chungtao Tahmy Chu (Economics); 
Addison Leman Gardner, Jr. (Literature, 
especially Latin and French); William 
Theophilus Gunraj (English); Walter 
Marshall Horton (Classics and Philosophy, 
and Literature, especially Greek and 
French); Leonard Opdycke (Fine Arts); 
Thomas Paul Raysor (English); Charles 
Lawton Sherman (Classics and Litera- 
ture, especially Greek and French) ;Walter 
Silz (Germanic Languages and Liter- 
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atures); Fletcher Johnson Towlerton 
(French and other .Romance Languages 
and Literatures); James Harvey Town- 
send (Physics). 

S.B. Summa cum laude: Ronald Martin 
Foster (Mathematics). 

M.B.A. with Distinction: Starr Lewis 
Bruce (Leland Stanford Jr. Univ.); 
Richard Wetmore Story, ’15. 

M.D. cum laude. Frank Dennette Ad- 
ams (Prineeton); Francis Brown Berry, 
14; George Lawrence Chaffin (Univ. of 
Utah); Thomas McCance Mabon (Prince- 
ton); Karl Augustus Menninger (Univ. of 
Wisconsin); Kemp Prather Neal (Trinity 
Coll., N.C.); Carl Clough Persons (Wes- 
leyan Univ., Conn.); Louis Strahlmann; 
Arthur Edgar Strauss, ’12; Harris Holmes 
Vail (Yale); M.D. Magna cum laude: 
Frederick Ronald Brown (McGill Univ.); 
William Robert King (Univ. of Minne- 
sota); Frank Garm Norbury (Illinois 
Coll.). 

D.M.D. cum laude: William Eyres Ben- 
nett; Carl Helge Ernlund (Coll. of Lund, 
Sweden); Leonard Daniel Nathan. 

LL.B. cum laude: Adrian Irving Block 
(Cornell); Charles Pelham Curtis, Jr., 
14; John Raburn Green (Westminster 
Coll.); William Anderson Sutherland 
(Univ. of Virginia). 

The following would have received the 
degree of Bachelor of Law cum laude if 
they had passed the examinations of the 
third year with the same excellence as they 
passed the examinations of the first and 
second years, and were prevented from 
taking the examinations of the third year 
because they had entered the National 
Service: Charles Bunn (Princeton); Reed 
Barnes Dawson (Univ. of Nebraska); Don- 
ald Earl Dunbar, ’13; Chauncey Harris 
Hand, Jr. (Univ. of Cincinnati); Thorpe 
Dreisbach Nesbit, 15; Kurt Friedrich 
Pantzer, 714; Kenneth Claiborne Royall. 
(Univ. of North Carolina); George Herbert 
Semler (Yale); Joseph Nye Welch (Grin- 
nell Coll.). 








































Degrees out of Course. 

A.B.: Philip Seymour Blumberg, Sam- 
uel Stewart McCulloch and Arthur Mor- 
gan McEvoy, as of the Class of 1913; 
Donald Estes Currier, William Lambert 
Myers and John Theodore Tunis, Jr., as 
of the Class of 1914; Edwin Frederick Ca- 
hill, Philip Thurston Cate, Clyde Roy 
Chandler, Robert Abbott Donahoe, Ed- 
ward Gerald Kennedy, Howard Clinton 
Lane and John Edward McCauley, as of 
the Class of 1915; Louis Browdy (magna 
cum laude and Honors in English), Bernard 
Clayton Cartmell, Van Tuy] Clarkson, 
Henry James Coolidge, Winchester Win- 
slow Everett, Hermann Hagen Howard, 
Guy Hunter Lee (cum laude), Hastings 
Seth Morse, Sidney Burton Pfeifer, Frank 
William Thompson (cum laude), William 
Elliott Whitney, George Low Williams 
and Harold Eugene Young, as of the Class 
of 1916. 

S.B.: Alcott Farrar Elwell (cum laude), 
as of the Class of 1910; James Luchini, as 
of the Class of 1914; Robert Lindley Gif- 
ford, Henry Hyman Kitsis, Francis Bart- 
lett Manning (cum laude), Sidney Edwin 
Stuart, Jr., Wilmot Whitney and John 
Dodd Williams, as of the Class of 1916. 

LL.B.: Harvey Blaine Hoffman (Univ. 
of Kansas), as of the Class of 1913; Keith 
Merrill (Yale), as of the Class of 1914; 
Jay T. Cooper (Leland Stanford Jr. Univ.), 
James Russell Lowell (Dartmouth), Roy 
Worsham Moore (Alabama Polytechnic 
Inst.), Dudley Porter Ranney, 712, and 
John Lander Stewart (Lafayette Coll.), 
as of the Class of 1915; Charles Leroy 
Boyer (Marietta Coll.), George Maximilian 
Dery (Lafayette Coll.), Loren Greeno 
Gatch (Princeton), Herbert Augustus Hor- 
gan, ’14, Chester Willard Johnson (Univ. 
of Minnesota), Roswell Joseph Powers 
(Dartmouth), ‘John Alvan Selby (Prince- 
ton) and Theodore Gaillard Thomas, 2d 
(Yale), as of the Class of 1916. 

S.B. in Electrical Engineering: Joao 
Nunes Correia, as of the Class of 1916. 
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S.B. in Mechanical Engineering: August 
George Schaefer, as of the Class of 1916. 

S.B. in Mining Engineering and Metal- 
lurgy: Elmer Milton Wanamaker, A.B. 
(Harvard) °16, as of the Class of 1916. 

S.M. in Civil Engineering: Harry de 
Laveaga Cebrian (Univ. of California), as 
of the Class of 1916. 

S.M. in Electrical Engineering: Everett 
Sharples Coldwell (M.L.T.) and Alfred 
Emanuel Hanson (M.I.T.), as of the Class 
of 1916. 


Donorarp Degrees. 


After the bestowal of the ordinary de- 
grees, seven honorary degrees were con- 
ferred in the following terms by President 
Lowell: 


Masters of Arts: 

DanireL Cuester Frencn, a sculptor, whose 
skilful hand, unlike that of the friend whom he 
portrayed, has not been stopped but spared to 
adorn our land by the creations of his art. 

Newcoms Car ton, President of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, who saw that a public 
service company should be a public servant, and has 
been alert to adapt his company to the convenience 
of the people. 

Doctor of Letters: 

Pau Jean Louis Azan, military writer and 
teacher, a scholar and every inch a soldier, who, 
with his comrades, has come from France to show 
our future officers the path that leads to victory. 
Doctors of Laws: 

Joun Grier Hipsen, President of Princeton 
University, philosopher and administrator, in these 
latter years of darkening clouds a leader in patriotic 
thought. 

Henry Wauire, Secretary of Legation at London 
for a score of years; Ambassador to Italy and 
France, and Delegate to many conferences; a repre- 
sentative of the nation who has won the respect of 
foreign peoples, and deserves the gratitude of his 
own. 

Artuur Ceci Sprinc-Ricer, a diplomat known 
in every continent and latitude in the northern 
hemisphere; sagacious, astute representative of the 
great nation whose navy now protects our shores, 
and by whose side we shall stand in arms on land 
and sea till peace shall be achieved. 

Hersert Ciark Hoover, the man who in Bel- 
gium sought the strangers that were an hungered, 
athirst, naked, sick, or in prison, and ministered 
unto them.! 





1 The Latin versions, abbreviated in some 
cases for the convenience oi the engrosser, are 
by Prof. E. K. Rand, ’94. 

DanitELeM CHESTER FRENCH, sculptorem peri- 
tum qui meliore quam amici a se depicti fato 
adhuc operibuspatriam adornat, Artium Magistrum. 
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Alumni Exercises 


The successful spreading of a general 
luncheon for the alumni in a large tent in 
the quadrangle faced by the Widener 
Library Building, the “New Yard,” took 
the place, even to a greater extent than in 
1916, of the separate luncheons of classes 
in their several rooms. This year the chief 
marshal, Thomas W. Lamont, and his 
class of 1892, celebrating its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, were the hosts at a luncheon 
in a smaller tent adjoining that in which 
the general luncheon was provided. The 
fortunate result of these arrangements 
was that no single group of the graduates 
was separated from the Commencement 
assemblage as a whole. The plan, now 
twice pursued, seems to have passed the 
experimental stage, and is regarded with 
general favor. 

What distinguished the luncheon inter- 
val from all others on Commencement was 
the appearance of two battalions of the 
Harvard Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
in the space between the tents and the 
Widener Library. The graduates gathered 
in large numbers on the Library steps 
while the members of the Corps gave an 
exhibition drill, under Captain Constant 
Cordier, U.S.A., Commandant, who was 
on the very point of leaving Cambridge 
for Washington, to take up his duties on 
the General Staff, to which he had re- 
cently been ordered. The soldierly appear- 
ance of the Corps and their high skill in 
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the manual of arms were heartily appre- 
ciated and applauded by the spectators. 
After a few songs by the Alumni Chorus 
in a band-stand near the tents, the gather- 
ing was marshalled by Thomas W. Lamont 
and aides, in the space between Harvard 
and Massachusetts Halls, for the proces- 
sion to the exercises in the rear of Sever 
Hall. (If this, by the way, is to be known 
officially as ‘Sever Quadrangle,” by what 
name is the space in front of Sever Hall to 
be called?) Mr. Lamont’s aides numbered 
twenty-eight men from his own Class and 
forty-nine from classes below 1892. 
Though the procession was shorter than 
usual, and a good innovation was intro- 
duced in having the dignitaries and guests 
of honor enter the Quadrangle and seat 
themselves at the high table after the 
graduates, by classes, had taken their 
seats, the operation seemed unduly long, 
and the full advantage expected from a 
reduction in the number and length of 
speeches was not gained. The singing of 
Psalm txviu, “‘ Fair Harvard,” and other 
selections, chiefly patriotic, — including 
“God save the King,” 
of the British Ambassador, — was led by 


before the speech 


the Harvard Alumni Chorus, under the 
direction of Chalmers Clifton, ’12, wear- 
ing the uniform of the R.O.T.C. At the 
high table, besides Howard Elliott, 81, 
president of the Alumni Association, and 
President Lowell, were Sir Cecil Arthur 
Spring-Rice, President Hibben, of Prince- 
ton, Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, Governor 








NewcomsB Carton, Societatis Telegraphicae 
quae Western Union dicitur praesidem qui socie- 
tatem publicis utilitatibus inservientem utilem 
esse rei publicae oportere intellexit, Artium 
Magistrum. 

Pautum Jonannem Lupovicum Azan, rei mili- 
t rs scriptorem et existimatorem, virum doctum 
et ad unguem factum militem, qui cum comitibus 
a Gallia profectus nostris iuvenibus iam ducibus 
futuris semitam victoriae monstrat, Litterarum 
Doctorem. 

IouaNNem Grier Hipsen, Universitatis Prince- 
toniensis praesidem, philosophum et,rerum adminis- 
tratorem, qui dum atrae nubes his temporibus 
glomerantur ad patriae consulendum cives hortatus 
est, Legum Doctorem, 


Henricum Wuite, XX annos legatorum Londini 
commorantium a manu, legatum Italicum et Galli- 
cum, in multis colloquiis versatum, fidum patriae 
virum, cui externae gentes honorem dederunt suique 
gratiam debent, Legum Doctorem. 


ArtuuruM Caercitium Sprinc-Rice, legatum 
in unoquoque mundi septentrionalis populo per- 
nobilem, callide sapienterque inter nos res magnae 
illius gentis gerentem quae cum litora nostra suis 
navibus nunc defendit tum nos terra marique 
comites eo usque habebit quoad pax confirmetur, 
Legum Doctorem. 

HersertumM CiarkK Hoover, eum qui apud 
Belgas commorans hospites esurientes vel sitientes 
nudos vel infirmos vel in carcere vinctos quaesivit 
et adiuvit, Legum Doctorem. 
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McCall, Major Henry L. Higginson, ’55, 
and about fifteen others, representing the 
governing boards and other interests. 
Above their heads were draped the flags 
of twelve allied nations, and in front, at 
the centre, were the flags and arms of the 
United States. The day was uncommonly 
fine and cool, with little wind, so that the 
canvas covering over the enclosure made 
no such interference as in previous years 
with hearing the speeches, which are given 
in full herewith. 


Howarp E x.iort, 81, 


President, Alumni Association. 


Graduates: This is your Day — this is 
Harvard’s Day. We who believe in and 
love Harvard know that it is one of the 
Nation’s Days, and now it is the Allies’ 
Day! The first Commencement at Har- 
vard was in 1642, when 9 men received 
degrees. From then until to-day, when 
1225 were conferred, Commencement has 
been celebrated 275 times and 45,948 men 
have received degrees. There are now 
living 26,918 holders of Harvard degrees. 

A degree from Harvard is precious, and 
the holder of it must remember always 
that it imposes upon him a great moral 
obligation; an obligation so to act and live 
that he will increase the power, reputa- 
tion, and usefulness of Harvard, and so 
that by no act or word shall he bring dis- 
grace to Harvard or to the country. 

The thousands who have received their 
Harvard degrees ‘commenced ”’ their real 
life-work with them. They have given 
much service and have been a great moral 
and constructive force in making the 
Nation. They have been loyal and patri- 
otic and have given their lives in defense 
of right and justice and to save the coun- 
try. 

Memorial Hall and the tablets there tell 
of the moral courage, self-denial, and will- 
ingness to die in support of a just cause. 
They represent the true Harvard spirit 
of service. 
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To lay down one’s life in defense of one’s 
country so that its institutions and ideals 
may be preserved and improved is a noble 
act of service. 

The moral and physical conflicts of war 
are terrible; yet they are often spectacular 
and appeal to the imagination and enthu- 
siasm of the citizen. They open the door 
quickly to active work for the country and 
possibly to undying fame. That the peo- 
ple of the United States, and Harvard 
graduates, will perform again this service 
in defense of the nation, its moral life, its 
honor and integrity is a statement that 
cannot be doubted. If there is doubt, it 
will indicate that the ideals of the people 
have changed and in that event more 
responsibility than ever before rests upon 
Harvard graduates and all educated men 
to have the moral courage to stand for the 
right. 

On the other hand the everyday work 
in time of peace is as important as to fight 
in time of war, and requires the same 
moral courage and high sense of duty. 
This may mean, and often does mean, 
severe drudgery, demanding patience and 
self-denial and the giving of service that 
may seem without results or appreciation. 

The great conflicts of the past are over, 
and graduates of Harvard must help to 
solve rightly many present and future 
problems which promise to be more com- 
plicated and pressing than those of other 
days — this, because of the dislocation of 
human relations throughout the world. 

Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

Wealth has accumulated in a marvelous 
manner in this country and the annual in- 
crement will continue to be great. 

But men will not decay if moral courage 
and the spirit of service are displayed by 
the thousands of Harvard graduates and 
by the men from other colleges in the land. 

Think of the wonderful growth and 
development of the country since Harvard 
was founded, and particularly in the last 
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fifty years! Great as that growth has been, 
the next twenty-five years — the next 
fifty — will be even more wonderful and 
more critical in the history of this country. 

The opportunity for service will never 
be greater — service to self, to family, to 
country, to morality, and to humanity. 

The late John J. Ingalls, of Kansas, in 
a famous sonnet, makes “Opportunity” 
say: 

Master of human destinies am I! 

Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps wait. 

Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 

Deserts and seas remote, and passing by 

Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 

I knock unbidden once at every gate! 

If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 

I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 

And they who follow me reach every state 

Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 

Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 

Seek me in vain and uselessly implore; 

I answer not, and I return no more! 

This limitation to opportunity must not 
be accepted by Harvard men. It would be 
discouraging to the young men of the 
country if it were true that opportunity 
comes only once. This is a time filled with 
opportunities for the alert and patriotic 
man. 

But it is essential that the relations of 
the Government to all human activities 
shall be so adjusted that initiative will 
not be killed and the individual may have 
full opportunity to obtain and retain the 
benefits of his brains and industry, and 
yet be restrained from doing harm to 
others. 

The educated man must take part, a 
more active part, in framing and executing 
the laws of the land. He must not leave 
this work so largely to those whose ambi- 
tions at times are at variance with the real 
needs of the people, or to the reformer 
who is carried away by enthusiasm and 
has little practical knowledge wherewith 
to support his contentions. 

Sectionalism, based on diverse economic 
interests and views, should not be allowed 
to create discord in this beautiful land of 
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ours. Class feeling should not be devel- 
oped and all should do their part, realiz- 
ing that only a few can be generals and 
that most of us must be privates whose 
faithful work, however, often wins the bat- 
tle although the world may not applaud. 

The working out of a plan to settle 
international disputes in some orderly 
manner and without war, just as business 
quarrels are settled, is a world question 
that must be determined. 

The great question of the fair division 
of the annual increment of wealth be- 
tween those who work with the hands and 
those who have created and own the plant 
or enterprise must be answered. 

The wonderful material resources of this 
country must be conserved. The capa- 
bilities and responsibilities of our vast 
population of many different races must 
be developed and established for the bene- 
fit of posterity. 

The educated man should set an exam- 
ple of high moral courage, hard work, and 
sane and simple living — and this exam- 
ple should be a check upon idleness, 
waste, and extravagance, personal and 
national — practices which with our grow- 
ing population retard the progress of the 
Nation. 

These matters of national importance 
will be solved correctly in the long run — 
but time is an important element. As 
other great questions were solved in the 
past by force and untold suffering, as the 
mysterious problems of Europe are now 
being settled, so some of our problems 
may have to be similarly determined. Of 
what use, though, are education and train- 
ing and Christianity if we cannot give 
heed to our difficulties before the crisis 
comes, and by proper study and consid- 
eration overcome them without war, riot, 
and suffering? 

Every one can do something to create 
a sound public opinion that will insist 
upon a just and peaceful settlement of 
questions like these. 
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To give of time and talent and moral 
force for this laudable purpose is a duty 
that every Harvard man owes to his col- 
lege and his country. 

There is one immediate and pressing 
service that every graduate should give to 
Harvard. It is to contribute to and sup- 
port the Harvard Foundation. This is 
a plan to raise $10,000,000. The marshal 
of the dat, Thomas W. Lamont, is the 
inspiring head of the committee of the 
alumni who have charge of the move- 
ment. He is giving unselfishly of his time, 
talent, and money to obtain this amount 
in the shortest possible time. He and his 
committee should have the moral and 
financial support of every Harvard gradu- 
ate. 

The amount proposed is none too large 
if Harvard is to hold its place as a great 
national and world asset. This is most 
necessary now because some of the great 
universities of Europe from which we have 
received so much in men and knowledge 
have been crippled by the war. Upon 
Harvard and all American universities 
will rest the responsibility of carrying on 
their work and of furnishing scholars and 
investigators and the moral force of the 
educated man. 

Individually, when we are sick we try 
to have the best doctor; when we go to 
law, the best lawyer; when we have a 
difficult problem of any kind, the best 
advice. Shall we not give to the young 
men at Harvard the very best of teachers 
and facilities? 

To do this we must relieve the teaching 
staff of all anxiety over the present and 
future welfare of themselves and their 
families, and we must pay salaries and fur- 
nish equipment sufficient to attract and 
hold the best brains of the country — and 
adjusted properly to the very important 
work that they are doing. 

Harvard must be strong financially to 
give the highest service to the country, 
and her graduates must help her. Each 
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one can give something and the payments 
can be spread over a number of years. 

Graduates: We are to-day facing condi- 
tions such as the United States and the 
world have never seen before. We are face 
to face with great opportunities and are 
taking part in great movements that will 
affect the history of the United States and 
of the world — and the welfare of our 
children and of all who come after us. 

Our degrees mean that not only are we 
educated men, but that we have a respon- 
sibility as men and citizens to stand for 
the right — and against the destruction 
of justice and the trampling down of 
civilization — to give service, service to 
the community in which we live in addi- 
tion to that which is necessary for the care 
of ourselves and our families. We and all 
educated men owe this service to our 
country so that it shall never be said that 
this great experiment in government 
failed because of the lack of moral courage 
and the incompetency of its citizens. 

Graduates: We are meeting to-day as 
participants in the greatest war the world 
has ever known. We have cast our lot 
with our Allies, some of whom are repre- 
sented here in person and all by their 
national flags. We will win this battle for 
humanity and civilization, but the way 
will be long and the fight hard. Harvard 
will do its share and give a maximum of 
service. 

As we stand under our flag and the flags 
of the Allies, let us renew our faith in the 
ultimate sanity and civilization of the 
world, and say with Longfellow: “Look 
not mournfully into the past, it comes not 
back again; wisely improve the present. 
It is thine. Go forth to meet the shadowy 
future without fear and with a manly 
heart.” 


It is a privilege to know Mr. Lowell. 
It is a privilege to come to Commence- 
ment and to pay him homage. It is a still 
greater privilege to be allowed to hear 
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what he has to tell us about our beloved 
University and his hopes and plans for its 
highest usefulness to the world. 

I present to you the President of the 
University. 


PRESIDENT LOWELL. 


Brethren of the Alumni: One is tempted 
on this occasion to say what one thinks 
about public affairs and the deep problems 
that surround us. But I have been told to 
end in fifteen minutes, and, therefore, I 
propose to make a purely business speech 
about the financial condition of the Uni- 
versity, about what we have been trying 
to do during the past year, and what we 
hope to do. 

Mr. Elliott has quoted a remark of 
Goldsmith about “ill fares the land to 
hastening ills a prey, where wealth accu- 
mulates”; but you notice that he says 
land, not university. Therefore, accord- 
ing to my custom, I will read the gifts of 
the year. 

These are the gifts of over $10,000 — 
and our friends have been generous: 


Gifts for immediate use 


Department of Architecture 
(anonymous) 

Arnold Arboretum (sundry gifts) 

College Library (purchase of books) 


$14,449.16 
29,433.45 
15,267.22 


College Salaries (sundry gifts) 24,457.55 
Fogg Art Museum (sundry gifts) 16,553.21 
Harvard College Scholarships 11,531.25 


Medical School, for the Cancer Commis- 
sion, the Huntington Hospital, Trop- 
ical Medicine, etc. 

Sundry gifts less than $10,000 


109,393.00 
64,965.51 





$308,850.35 


Gifts for capital 

Anonymous, subject to life estate, for 

Museum of Comparative Zodlogy $200,000.00 
Anonymous (for teachers’ salaries) 387,942.00 
Mrs. William H. Bliss (Forestry) 50,000.00 
Victor Chapman Memorial Fellowship 25,897.00 
Class of 1894 (25th Anniversary Fund) — 13,700.00 
Class of 1896 (25th Anniversary Fund) — 15,000.00 
Class of 1899 (25th Anniversary Fund) 25,000.00 
Estate of P. P. F. Degrand (for French 

works on exact science) 
Dental School Endowment (sundry 
gifts) 10,000,00 





75,000.00 
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Dr. Henry I. Dorr, subject to life 
estates, for chair of anesthetics 
Estate of Mrs. Henry Draper, for 
Draper Memorial Fund for Astron- 
omy 15,000.00 
William Farnsworth (for the Farns- 


70,000.00 


worth Room in the Library) 30,000.00 
Silas Arnold Houghton Assistant Pro- 
fessorship of Bacteriology 25,000.00 


Estate of Mrs. J. E. Hudson, Pro- 
fessorship of Archeology 

Estate of Morris Longstreth (without 
restrictions) 

Mrs. George Putnam (fund for pur- 
chase of books in memory of James 


145,733.50 


15,064.04 


Jackson Lowell) 20,000.00 
Estate of Mrs. William F. Matchett 
(additional) 25,000.00 


Estate of William S. Murphy (for 
scholarships for men named Mur- 
phy) 50,893.80 
Francis G. Peabody Professorship of 


Social Ethics and Pastoral Care 25,352.67 
Estate of Edward Wigglesworth (un- 

restricted) 25,000.00 
Estate of Morrill Wyman (Medical 

Research) 30,502.07 


Phillips Brooks House Endowment 
Fund subscriptions 

Sundry gifts less than $10,000 

Class of 1892 Liberty Bond 


77,067.50 
72,817.10 
100,000.00 
$1,530,099.68 
Endowment Fund 


(On account of Harvard Endowment Fund) 


Arnold Arboretum $214,950.00 
Alexis Irene Dupont (for Chemical 
Laboratory Department) 93,000.00 


Dr. F. C. Shattuck (to be added 
to the Shattuck Professorship of 
Pathology) 

Sundry gifts 


25,000.00 
100,000.00 


$432,950.00 


Summary 
$308,850.35 
1,530,099.68 
432,950.00 


$2,271,900.03 


Immediate use 
Capital gifts 
Endowment Fund 





Besides these there are subscriptions 
for the Endowment Fund not yet paid, 
$722,210, so that the total amount sub- 
scribed and paid to the Endowment Fund 
is $1,155,160. 

Truly our friends have been generous! 
Truly they believe in the cause of Harvard 
education! But what will happen next 
year? We shall lose tuition fees in enor- 
mous quantities, and we shall make very 
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little saving, for the Corporation has de- 
cided that any man who, during the period 
for which he was appointed, be it perma- 
nent or for a term, devotes himself to the 
service of his country, shall not, nor shall 
his family, suffer in consequence. If one 
of our professors or instructors goes into 
military or civil service, the Corporation 
will see that he is paid the difference be- 
tween the salary he receives and what he 
would have received here. Consequently, 
the saving will not be very great. How 
much the falling-off in income will be for 
the University, or even for the College 
alone, is of course a guess. I have esti- 
mated it in the College alone as some- 
where about a thousand fees; a thousand 
at $200 each a year means $200,000. 

A friend of the University walked into 
my office this morning and said: “What 
will your deficit be; about $200,000?” I 
said: “I do not know exactly, but some- 
where in that neighborhood.” Said he: 
“Up to the sum of $50,000 I will be 
responsible for a quarter of it.” 

Now I have only a very few minutes. I 
want to tell you what we have been trying 
to do, and what we shall try to do. I sup- 
pose it was evident to most men that war 
was coming long before it came, and it was 
for us to do what we could to assist. We 
have had two problems before us. One 
was how we could render the utmost ser- 
vice, both directly to the Government in 
helping to do the work it wanted done, 
and in turning out our own material, our 
own students, so as to be fit for service; 
and the other was to avoid taking the lid 
off and having the enthusiasm boil away 
to nothing, which is a very easy thing to do 
with young men. 

If we had informed our students when 
the war broke out that every man who 
entered the military service would be 
given his degree without further study, 
there would have been no further study of 
any kind, because every man would have 
believed he was certain to enter the ser- 
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vice; and then there would be some very 
tearful appeals upon us because we did not 
give him his degree whether he actually 
entered it or not. 

It was very important that we should 
inculcate the principle that what the 
country wanted of its young men was not 
enthusiasm alone, but service, and that 
this service must be rendered continu- 
ously; that the man’s service, until such 
time as he could render it in a military or 
other way, was to stick to his books and 
complete his education. Therefore it was 
that we insisted in the College that we 
would not give any man his degree who 
could not prove that up to the time he left 
he had been worthy of it; and we arranged 
a full set of examinations, — two hours 
long instead of three, but still a test, — so 
that the men should keep up to their regu- 
lar college work until they gave their full 
time to military work. For the men who 
went off earlier for any reason, — into 
the Naval Reserve, into aviation, into 
the ambulance, for example — every in- 
structor was required to return a mark. 

The result is that, on the whole, we have 
kept our men busy, and kept them in that 
frame of mind which best fits a man to be 
a future commander of other men. That 
is, we have kept him in the state of mind 
of doing his work, although he could not 
see the immediate object of it, and al- 
though it was not the thing to which his 
enthusiasm directly led him. That, I take 
it, is the fundamental thing which any 
soldier, and particularly any officer, must 
learn. Of course a few men, but very few, 
have fallen by the wayside and lost their 
degrees. 

Now, what have we done to encourage 
directly military work? We have been 
guided by one fundamental idea, which is 
that if you propose to win the game you 
must back the man who is running with 
the ball; and the man who is running with 
the ball at the present time is the War 
Department and the Navy Department. 
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It may be that some other fellow will run 
with the ball at some other time; but 
whoever is running with the ball at any 
time, you must back, if you propose to 
win. Therefore, in all the work that we 
have tried to do in a military way, we 
have tried to act in entire harmony with 
the two departments. We told the War 
Department that if they did not think our 
Training Corps a good thing, we would 
abolish it; but that if they thought it a 
good thing, they ought to back us up. I 
recognize perfectly well that they have 
not enough active officers to keep them 
here, and they havesent usa retired officer. 
But the Training Corps is not the only 
thing we are doing. We are helping the 
government in a great many ways. Some 
of our professors are working on research, 
others in many ways in Washington and 
elsewhere. One of them notified me this 
morning that he was going to Russia imme- 
diately. We are also giving for the Navy 
Department instruction in what they call 
radio, that is wireless telegraphy. Perhaps 
you have seen the men. If you walk 
towards the Cruft Laboratory, you will 
see a large body of bluejackets who are 
being so trained. There are about 150 
there now. -The number is constantly 
varying; we shall have 600 in a short time, 
and we are informed that they will keep 
the men there all next year. The Business 
School is working with the government in 
fitting men for quartermasters, for keep- 
ing public stores, and for accounting. 
But now let me go back to our Training 
Corps. As soon as we saw that war was 
coming, when his late excellency Count 
Bernstorff received permission to return 
to his native land, it was evident that 
American soldiers would eventually fol- 
low him to that native land, and it was 
also evident that they would have to learn 
how to get to that native land, and that 
there were certain people who could show 
the way. Therefore it was that on that 
very day we wrote to M. Jusserand, ask- 
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ing him whether it would be possible to 
have three or four disabled French officers 
come and teach at Harvard. He gener- 
ously replied at once. We asked him 
whether, in case he felt that was a good 
plan, he would be willing to cable to his 
Government if he received a telegram from 
us. He wrote back at once that he thought 
it was an excellent plan and he had already 
cabled to his Government to prepare their 
minds for it. We said that we should pay 
their expenses and salaries, but were in- 
formed that the French Government 
would pay all their expenses and salaries. 
And they picked those men out with 
extreme care — men of light. If one had 
gone through the French army with ex- 
treme care, one could not have selected 
six other men the equals of those. The 
government has already borrowed as an 
adviser one of them, Captain de Jarny, 
who had already conferred about muni- 
tions with the English Government on 
behalf of the French Government; and I 
have just received a message asking if our 
War Department cannot keep him indefi- 
nitely. With the other five we have, so far 
as I am aware, the only officers who have 
seen active service in the present war and 
are regularly giving military instruction 
in this country at the present time. They 
are teaching our corps how to capture 
machine guns without getting killed. 
They are teaching them real war as it has 
to be fought on the Western front at the 
present day. I cannot say too much of the 
gratitude we owe to them. 

Now, gentlemen, we shall continue those 
two policies; we shall continue to feel that 
we must do all we can to help the country 
in the war, and that, on the other hand, 
while we are trying to do what we can in 
the war, we must remember that one of 
the greatest services we can render in war 
or peace is the service for which we were 
created, that of educating young men, to 
fit them for the best service to their coun- 
try in later life. The need of education 
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will not be less during the war. And it 
certainly will not be less after the war is 
over. What we ought to do is what 
France has done, — keep men at their 
education until the country calls for their 
service. 

The other point that we shall bear in 
mind is that in this great war a university 
is a very little thing. We are not fighting 
the German Empire; we are a small part 
of a great country, and our value to that 
country depends upon how much we can 
assist the country. Our object will not be 
headlines in the newspapers, or the boast 
that Harvard is doing more than someone 
else, but simply to render the greatest ser- 
vice, now and hereafter, without consider- 
ing whether we get thanks or glory for it. 
We shall do it because for that our dear 
old Alma Mater was created. 


Mr. Ex.iorr. 

Harvard and Princeton have long been 
friendly rivals — rivals in athletics, rivals 
in scholarship, rivals in educational prog- 
ress; and now they are rivals in giving 
service to the world for the purpose of 
winning the war. 

Harvard has honored itself to-day by 
conferring a degree upon the President of 
Princeton University, and I take great 
pleasure in introducing John Grier Hib- 
ben. 


PRESIDENT HIBBEN. 


Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency the 
Governor of Massachusetts, President 
Lowell, Dr. Eliot, and men of Harvard: I 
cannot adequately express to you the feel- 
ing of honor in receiving this degree from 
Harvard University, and I am deeply sen- 
sible also of the fact that it is not merely 
for me personally, but also an honor for 
the University which I represent. 

There is a Princeton story of many, 
many years ago that I should like to tell 
you very briefly. In the year 1802, Nassau 
Hall, the oldest of our college buildings, 
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and at that time the only college building, 
was burned, and there was a loss not only 
of the building but of the library and all 
of the philosophical apparatus, as it was 
then called. The Board of Trustees made 
an appeal to the friends of Princeton that 
in the hour of her distress they would 
come to her relief. The first response to 
that appeal, and the first contribution to 
our necessity, came from Harvard Univer- 
sity. Not only that, but the then Presi- 
dent of Harvard, President Willard, ap- 
pointed a committee to collect funds in 
Boston for Princeton. As far as I know, 
that is a unique event. 

Your chairman referred to us as old- 
time rivals. I am glad to say to-day that 
we are comrades in this great cause of ours, 
and no longer rivals. I am glad that, as 
we are here to-day, and look about us, and 
see these flags, they are not merely the 
flags of England, and of France, and of the 
Allies, but thank God, they are our flags 
also. The position of America is no longer 
ambiguous. We are out in the open, and 
we have come to a place where we recog- 
nize both our friends and our foes. We 
know where we stand before the whole 
world. To the representatives of the allied 
nations here to-day I would say: ‘* Your 
cause is our cause, your suffering is our 
suffering, and your triumph will be our 
triumph also.” 

If I were asked to characterize the spirit 
of Harvard, and in a single sentence, I 
would quote the words of Plato in “ The 
Laws,” where he says that “‘the first of all 
virtues in the world is loyalty in the time 
of danger.”” Such is the characteristic, in 
my opinion, of the Harvard spirit. It was 
splendidly illustrated at the time of the 
War of the Revolution, also, in a promi- 
nent degree, at the time of our Civil War. 
It is interesting to note, in passing, that 
that epoch of the Civil War in our genera- 
tion — speaking for the older men here — 
that epoch was concluded only last week. 
It came to its end when the representa- 
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tives of the cause of the South filed by the 
President on Flag Day, greeting him as 
the representative of their country, and 
the American flag as their flag. 

Now this new epoch is before us, the 
epoch of the great European war. Americs 
stands upon the fundamental principle 
that there can be no national security 
without national honor. We have heard 
the call of honor, we have seen before us 
the way in which it is leading, and we are 
prepared to follow in it. Harvard has been 
already represented in this war; Harvard 
men have stood in the very vanguard, and 
I am proud to say that some of our 
Princeton men have been associated with 
them abroad. Long before there was any 
thought that America would go into this 
war, Harvard men went forth into the 
flying corps, into the ambulance work, and 
into the other forms of active service in 
France and in Flanders. All honor to 
them for what they have done! 

You have already your Harvard heroes, 
men who have given “the last full measure 
of devotion” — young Alan Seeger, who 
made his “‘rendezvous with death” with 
courage and with a smile; Victor Chap- 
man, that valiant spirit, going to the res- 
cue of his comrades like an arrow sped 
upon its flight to its mark, in defense of 
his comrades bravely meeting his death. 
‘* Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” 

Our American universities — Harvard 
among the very first of them — must in 
these troublous times lead the way. If edu- 
vation means anything, it means this: that 
when there is difficulty for our country, 
the men who have had the privileges, the 
men who have had the trained minds and 
the ready spirits, are the men first to offer 
themselves in their country’s service. 

You at Harvard have a duty not only 
to the present, but also to the past. We 
come here to-day, it seems to me, as 
American citizens; and, if I may include 
myself among you, an adopted son, may 
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I say that we, as Harvard men, must re- 

new our vows to these brave boys — and 

they are boys and not men — still fighting 

abroad? Let us pledge ourselves, our re- 

sources, our means, and our lives, to that 

noble army of the dead, hundreds, thou- 

sands, mounting now even to millions — 

let us pledge their memory to-day in the 

words of the great prophet of the Ameri- 

can people: “We will resolve that they 

shall not have died in vain.” 

Be hot afraid, O Dead, be not afraid, 

We have not lost the dreams that once were flung 

Like Pennons to the world; we yet are stung 

With all the starry prophecies that made 

You, in the gray dawn watchful, half afraid 

Of visions. Never a night that all men sleep un- 
stirred; 

Never a sunset but the west is blurred 

With banners marching and a sign displayed. 

Be not afraid, O dead, lest we forget 

A single hour your living glorified; 

Come but a drum-beat and the sleeper: fret 

To walk again the places where you dicc. 


Mr. EL.iorr. 


The relations between the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and Harvard are 
very close, and justly so, for Harvard has 
been part of the life of the Colony, and 
then of the Commonwealth, from 1636 
down to the present time. 

Each year the Governor pays Harvard 
a tribute by coming to Commencement, 
and it is a personal, as well as an official, 
satisfaction at this time to be able to pre- 
sent to you the present Governor of the 
old Bay State, the Honorable Samuel W. 


McCall. 


Governor McCatt. 

Mr. President, guests, graduates of Har- 
vard, and ladies: Ever since Dart — I 
came very near making a grave mistake 
[laughter], but since I happened to make 
the mistake I will say this: that if colleges 
invaded each other and made war upon 
each other and captured their territories 
as nations do, and Dartmouth College 
should attack Harvard and conquer her, 
I should hope that Dartmouth would 
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annex Mr. Lamont. And while I am upon 
that subject I may say that Dartmouth 
made a peaceful annexation yesterday 
from Harvard when it conferred a well- 
merited degree upon Senator Lodge. 

But I started to say that ever since 
Harvard College was put in the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts, the Governor of 
Massachusetts has been a fixture at your 
ceremonials. They used to give him the 
degree of LL.D. regularly, but that per- 
quisite disappeared some thirty or forty 
years ago when an embarrassing situation 
arose, and they concluded that after that 
time the Governor of Massachusetts 
should be barred, no matter how eminent 
his virtues might be, and so that perqui- 
site of jthe gubernatorial office I do not 
enjoy. 

This might be called a War Commence- 
ment. That was the note of the exercises 
in Sanders Theatre. It showed itself in 
the fine felicity with which the President 
conferred the honorary degrees. It ap- 
peared in the excellent subjects of the 
young men, except that there was one 
speech which was somewhat militant — a 
speech upon the different methods of 
education; and I have only to say with 
regard to that excellent essay that I was 
rather surprised that the orator did not 
bear down a little harder upon those peo- 
ple who try to dispense with disciplinary 
statutes too early in the life of the boy. 

Harvard is doing in this war what she 
has always done. She has always set an 
example to the other colleges and to all 
the young men of the country, because 
college lines disappear and college views 
blend in with the great mind of the youth 
of the country. What Harvard is doing 
is being done by the other colleges. I 
was at the commencement yesterday of 
the Catholic college of the Holy Cross, 
and half the boys of that college were 
away in some kind of service to their 
country. This spirit is animating every 
college; and I am glad to say it is animat- 
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ing our young men in every walk of life, 
whether they are in college or not in col- 
lege. 

Now we are in this terrible war. It has 
been most disspiriting to me to be in the 
war, and yet I have remembered the tra- 
ditions of the Commonwealth. The Com- 
monwealth has not simply desired to be 
first, but it has desired to do its duty, and 
it was the men of Massachusetts who 
began the Revolutionary struggle. The 
men from Massachusetts were in the fore- 
front to defend Washington in 1861; the 
men from Massachusetts one year ago, 
although from the opposite end of the 
country, were the first to appear upon the 
Mexican border. Of the National Guard 
of Massachusetts, the only unit over 
which the state has any control, those 
that were called out were mobilized within 
twenty-four hours; and if they had been 
called out again they would all have been 
mobilized and fully equipped before the 
first day of April. In fact, they are only 
waiting now. 

But what are we fighting for? Of course 
the immediate cause of the war was the 
intolerable pretensions of Germany and 
her outrageous conduct, which are incon- 
sistent, which are incompatible, with the 
sovereignty and independence of the 
United States. We waited thirty months 
before we went into the war, and then we 
were compelled by our self-respect to go 
into it. But whatever the immediate 
cause, when we got into the war every 
good cause that was in it became our 
cause. Our object in this war is not simply 
to conquer Germany. If it was that it 
would be a commonplace war. As this is 
the greatest war that was ever fought, we 
want it to have the greatest result that 
was ever won in war. It is not simply to 
conquer Germany; but it is to conquer 
and put down, if we can, for all time, the 
spirit that animates Germany. 

Now, the spirit of national domination 
is not the dream of any one time or of any 
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one race of men. It has been on the page of 
history ever since we have had any records 
of history. Only in the last century the 
nation whose conduct to-day is the most 
stainless and least faulty, the most above 
reproach — that nation was overcoming 
the other members of the world. Her 
armies swept over the Pyrenees, they 
crossed the rocky ridges of the Alps, they 
went beyond the Rhine, they penetrated 
into Russia; and the freedom of the world 
was only saved by a narrow strip of sea. 
And what Germany is to-day, what 
France was, what Spain was, what one 
nation after another has been, they have 
been made to be because of the spirit of 
domination which may get into the United 
States and lead it to encroach upon its 
neighbors. We are after, therefore, bigger 
game than Germany. 

Have you thought what war really 
means? In our Civil War there were 
4,000,000 men in arms; of that number 
2,200,000 were of men’s age, and 1,800,- 
000 were eighteen years old and under. 
The boys fight the battles of the world. 
It was the same way in ancient times. 
When Pericles said, ‘‘the youth perish 
from the city like the spring from the 
year’’; when Plato said, “war is a monster 
that reaches out upon the rich meadow- 
land of generous youth,” we were led to 
see that wars are the results of the ambi- 
tions and passions of the older men. The 
boys are the first victims; and I say that 
what we want to do in this war is not to 
fight Germany, but it is to throw the lance 
at the god of war who has fattened him- 
self for centuries on the youth of the world. 
That is the result we want to bring about. 
If we can settle peaceably disputes be- 
tween individuals, then we can settle 
peaceably disputes between nations; and 
if we cannot settle the disputes between 
nations, and if we must pay the toll every 
few years with a sacrifice of millions of the 
youth of the race, then we shall have to 
make a sacrifice. Having killed untold 
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millions in the service of war, then I say, 
“Do away with nations.” 

But that is not going to be necessary. 
I believe the statesmanship of this time 
can cope with that problem; and it is for 
you men of Harvard, those of you who 
cannot go to the front, to give your atten- 
tion to this question, so that when that 
war is over, and when the silence comes 
afterwards, we may have a remedy which 
will save mankind in the future for cen- 
turies against the worst scourge that has 
ever afflicted it. 


Mr. Ex.iortt. 


Our allies are here with us in spirit, and 
we are fortunate that some are represented 
by distinguished citizens of their native 
lands. 

One is here who won high honors at 
Eton and Oxford, and who has served his 
country in many important posts: secre- 
tarial assistant to Lord Granville and 
Lord Rosebery; secretary at Washington 
and at Tokio, Berlin, Constantinople, and 
Teheran; British Commissioner on the 
Public Debt of Egypt; secretary and 
chargé d’affaires at Petrograd; Minister 
to Persia and to Sweden. The statement 
of his work for his country is a roll of 
honor. It is our joy to-day that this highly 
trained scholar and statesman perpetu- 
ates in America the best traditions of 
Great Britain. 

His Excellency the Dritish Ambassador 
will now address you. 


Sir Cecit ArtHur SprinG-RICcE. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen: I wish I could begin to 
express the depth and sincerity of my 
gratitude. My gratitude is all the greater 
because, in spite of the very clever recon- 
struction work of your chairman as to my 
career, I cannot boast any personal dis- 
tinction, and I know that it is not the 
habit of Harvard to give a mere official 
rank the high honor you have given me. 
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It is not to a representative of a king or of 
a nation that you give it. As President 
Hibben pointed out, what counts now is 
not a person, not a nation, but a cause. 

I am particularly grateful to have this 
opportunity of thanking you on behalf of 
my Government, face to face, for what 
you did to us when you were neutral. And 
I do not speak for myself alone: I have the 
great honor ead privilege of speaking for 
Dr. Jusserand of Harvard College, Am- 
bassador of France. I think that is a good 
combination of titles. They go together 
like that blue and that khaki— and I 
am glad of it. When you were neutral, 
we, the French and the English, wanted 
doctors, nurses. ambulances, drivers. We 
asked you without hesitation, because it 
was useful and because it was dangerous; 
and those were the reasons for which you 
gave the help that was asked without 
stinting. 

All my life, like many Frenchmen, and 
like most Englishmen, I have known the 
name of Harvard, — the Harvard that 
plays, the Harvard that rows, that teaches, 
that writes. Now we know Harvard that 
helps in the time of trouble and in the 
other dangers. Those gentlemen who 
came to us have done much to us; they 
have done something for you. Do not you 
forget them; we shall not. We also learned 
another Harvard—a Harvard that 
France and England and the enemy knew 
— sans peur et sans reproche — the Har- 
vard that fights. Only five minutes ago I 
heard two names — Seeger and Chapman. 
What does that mean? A great deal to 
you; something to us, too. 

I do not praise you. Harvard wants no 
praise. What you have done, what you 
are doing, and what you will do, will not 
be done for the hope of praise or for the 
fear of blame. Still stands the old rule, — 
and where can it stand that way except in 
the state of Massachusetts? — “‘ Accord- 
ing to conscience. Not for praise, not for 
blame; according to conscience.”” Though 
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I do not praise you, though I would not 
venture to praise you, yet I can claim the 
privilege, can I not, of having been admit- 
ted to-day to your company of scholars? 
Perhaps I have not acquired the habit that 
Harvard men usually have of excessive 
modesty, so you will allow me to boast in 
my name of an adopted brother. 

Our friends the enemy tell us: “‘ You 
spend your time in useless games, in fool- 
ish work, in words, words, words.” That 
is what they say. And I venture to answer 
— and I hope that you will agree with me 
when I answer: ‘‘We do play games, we 
do read books; but when a call comes to 
us from three thousand miles away, from 
people whom we have never seen, the 
strength and the courage that we have 
learned in our games, the science that we 
have learned in our books, what is it? The 
salvation of man.” Let the enemy laugh 
at that! They say to us: “You live in 
words, words, words.” How often we have 
heard that! My answer is — I hope it is 
yours: “‘Our business is with words; the 
business of a great university is with 
words, spoken and written. But because, 
because we live with words and our busi- 
ness is with words, for that very reason 
we know what the real value of words is. 
We know that the moment comes when, 
unless a word is a deed, the word is worth 
nothing. We know when we are face to 
face with something which will end us 
unless we end it, and where we cannot end 
it with words alone, then comes the mo- 
ment, — after we have talked, after we 
have written, and also after we have 
thought, — then comes a moment when 
we say, as President Wilson has said in 
words which have echoed round the world, 
and which, as surely as | stand here, will 
echo down the ages, ‘We had but one 
course to take; and we have taken it.’” 
That is the end of the word. 

Two years ago I had the great honor 
and privilege of attending the opening of 
your famous library, and on that occasion 
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I heard the great speech made by Senator 
Lodge — whose reputation, I believe, is 
not entirely national. Senator Lodge 
quoted Milton — and it was a good time 
and a good place to quote Milton, among 
the books that Milton loved and in the 
state which lived in his spirit. Senator 
Lodge quoted the words of Milton which 
ring in my ears now. Pointing to the 
books, he said, quoting Milton: “‘There 
are certain books which being sown up 
and down may chance to spring up armed 
men.” I heard the words, and to-day I 
have seen the men. 


Mr. EL.iott. 

We are going to win this war. Our sol- 
diers have always fought valiantly, and 
they are to fight even more valiantly in 
the world war for humanity and civiliza- 
tion. In order to win promptly, every 
resource of the Nation must be used. We 
must feed the men in the armies so that 
they may fight well. We must feed the 
men, women, and children at home and 
abroad so that they can do the work 
needed to support the armies. The eco- 
nomical use of the food resources of the 
United States for the fighters in the field 
and for the workers at home and abroad 
is most necessary. That the United States 
in this great work is to have the services 
of a man who has done so much for suffer- 
ing Belgium and France is a cause of 
national congratulation. 

I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, a citizen of 
the world and a servant of humanity. 


Mr. Hersert C. Hoover. 


I should be insensible indeed of the 
honor given me to-day if I did not express 
to you my heartfelt gratitude. But it is 
more than an honor to myself; it is an 
honor given as a tribute to the Belgian 
Relief. The Belgian Relief was not my 
labor; it was the labor of two hundred 
American university men, of which Har- 
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vard herself did not only her full share 
but more than her share. 

I wish to elaborate for just a moment 
the theme opened by my friend Mr. Elliott 
— that this is a civilian’s war, also. At one 
time the world summoned to war a small 
portion of the community, and they re- 
quired in their support another small sec- 
tion, and the great bulk of the nation went 
its normal courses. To-day autocracy has 
limited the call of its manhood to the 
fighting line only by the ability of the men 
and women — new driven into productive 
labor — to supply them with food and 
munitions. 

For years the economic life of the Ger- 
mans has been under development directly 
for this mobilization of material and labor, 
and it has been their supreme confidence 
that no democracy could so mobilize itself 
and that therefore they must become the 
masters of the world. We have all ob- 
served the progress of the democracies of 
France and England toward this intensity 
of economic mobilization. Every stage, 
every idea, brought forth has been through 
the pains of a thousand childbirths. To 
France it came quickly, for the great stim- 
ulus of fear had long since bred some plans 
of preparedness, and the enemy was upon 
her soil. To the democracy of England 
the wrench of this civilian mobilization 
came harder, came more slowly, and pre- 
cious opportunities in war were lost be- 
cause democracy — the civilians — held 
back from the sacrifice. 

To-day we are in the struggle and we 
are confronted with these problems. We 
shall find that every one of the men whom 
we mobilize for the fighting line requires 
the labor of at least four to five men to 
supply him with material of destruction 
and transport alone. Beyond our own 
army, we must contribute destructive 
material, must replace the destruction, 
must furnish food supplies to our allies. 
The dislocation of these masses of men 
which we must transfer from productive 
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labor directly to the line is difficult enough 
in itself, but the realignment of the pro- 
ductive industry to meet these ends is of 
infinite difficulty. It can be accomplished 
only if in practically every great com- 
modity there is by economy a reduction 
of consumption and a stimulation to pro- 
duction by elements of the population not 
hitherto employed. Sooner or later we 
must see a transfer of labor and material 
from the luxury trades to the necessaries, 
and the addition of larger numbers of 
women to labor ranks. 

Food, munitions, ships, and finance — 
these are ends which we must accomplish. 
The food problem is much in our minds 
to-day because the world’s shortage has 
knocked at every door in this land with 
the imperious clamor of rising price. We, 
in our abundance, our undeveloped re- 
sources, our wastage, and extravagance, 
hold it in our power, and our power alone, 
to keep the wolf from the door of the 
world. This is a problem greater than war. 
It is a problem of humanity. Munitions 
must replace our industrial necessities, 
ships must displace our steel buildings, 
and our people must be organized to sav- 
ing, if we are to carry the war without 
bankruptcy. Thus are these United 
States confronted in this war of 1917 with 
mobilizing not only an army of 1,000,000, 
but 99,000,000 civilians; and by no other 
way can we meet Germany and hope for 
victory. 

To secure mobilization to these ends, 
our National Government must expand 
its functions and its authority to displace 
labor and materials from their normal 
channels and to force them into the cur- 
There are those who com- 
plain that such organization is the impo- 


rent for war. 


sition of Prussianism upon our own peo- 
ple. Although this statement is dishonest, 
it is none the less true that Prussianism 
will be imposed upon us if we do not mo- 
bilize. This army of civilians is an army 
of specialists, and they can be officered 
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only by the men from their own ranks — 
from the commercial body of the nation 
who have knowledge and experience in all 
of the multitudinous branches of their 
production and labor; and in this officer- 
ship from the industrial ranks is the secur- 
ity of democracy. These men must have 
authority and power to act. We give 
power to direct, and even that of life and 
death over our citizens, to the officers of 
our regular army. These powers have the 
restraint only of law and public opinion. 
Is it more wrong to give the right to direct 
the use of property to the officers of this 
civilian army, subject also to law and 
public opinion? Has this country de- 
scended to a level of materialism that leads 
it to force its sons to the trenches and to 
demand immunity for its property? If we 
are to cling to luxury and profit, our sons 
and the sons of our allies will die in vain. 
The mobilization of our national life 
for war finds us in a fortunate point of 
national development. There is no body 
of men and women in the world of so high 
an intelligence, of so high a sense of devo- 
tion to national interests, and of so great 
a willingness to self-sacrifice, as the men 
who lead in the various branches of our 
commercial, industrial, and home life. We 
have only to call upon them for service, 
and in this is the essence of democracy. 
Yet there is no state of such idealism as 
not to have selfish members, and it is un- 
fair to call upon the vast majority to sac- 
rifice, and leave the minority to benefit 
by its selfishness. It is no more fair to the 
majority than to allow criminals to run 
loose on the community. But organiza- 
tion cannot be built upon punitive power. 
It must be constructive power by which 
the efforts of the majority may be coérdi- 
nated, not only to punish the minority. 
Our people do not shirk the burden of 
war, whatever it may be. What they de- 
mand is an equality of burden that none 
shall have profit from their sacrifice. This 
is not Prussianism. This is the great 
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problem confronting our people and our 
Government, and it must be solved surely 
and rapidly. Its importance is present in 
every mind; yet we must be on guard lest 
dark forces arise to confuse our minds. 
In its proper solution will lie not only our 
national safety, but the demonstration of 
the ability of a democracy to rise and 
defend itself without destruction of itself. 

The challenge of Germany is not that 
men of this democracy will not fight. The 
challenge is that democracy cannot mo- 
bilize its civilians to war in spite of their 
selfishness. 


Mr. E..iort. 

There is one Harvard man whose name 
is an inspiration to every Harvard gradu- 
ate and to every Harvard undergraduate. 
He knows the horrors of war, because he 
has participated in them. He knows the 
troubles that come after war, because he 
has helped to cure them. 

Major Henry L. Higginson desires to 
say a few words and to read an extract 
from Lowell’s ‘Commemoration Ode.”’ It 
is a great pleasure to every one of you 
that I can present to you Major Higginson. 


Masor Henry L. Hicernson, 55. 

Mr. President, President Lowell, old 
friends: Have you heard enough of war? 
When the President at last in his wisdom 
said, “‘ We will fight; we have had enough 
of this thing,”’ we had one duty: to stand 
behind him and behind the Government, 
every one of them, and criticize nothing. 
We knew that four great nations had been 
fighting our fight. For it is a matter of 
principle — freedom, civilization, justice, 
decency; it was our fight as much as theirs. 
And when our time came very many of us 
were glad — glad that our turn had come 
and that we could take part in the whole 
thing. 

Thinking this all over, I remembered 
two things in our Civil War. One was the 
beautiful hymn of Mrs. Howe — which I 
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wish were our national hymn, which we 
have sung to-day; the other was a splendid 
scene when we came home, sat down on 
the green the other side of Massachusetts, 
and heard James Russell Lowell recite his 
Ode. There are only a few lines that fit 
now; there will be more lines that will fit 
by and by, when our men come home: 

What words divine of lover or of poet 

Could tell our love and make thee know it; 

Among the Nations bright beyond compare? 

What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 
We reck not what we gave thee; 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 

But ask whatever else, and we will dare! 

Now, what would we dare? Everything 
—every man, every woman, everything 
that we have. Without that, we have not 
done our share. Our share is all that we 
can possibly do in every way. No matter 
what the result is, no matter what it costs 
anybody, — no limit whatsoever! Our 
allies have done that, and have not talked 
about it. For God's sake, let us do the 
same thing, and not talk about it. Never 
mind! That is what we dare! 

Jur President tells you that we are 
going to win. I can tell you when we are 
going to win: when — and not until that 
day — when we have shown to the world 
that we are going to have freedom, justice, 
civilization, all that it brings, and that 
men are going to be treated as men and 
not as beasts. 


Mr. E..iort. 


I have a concrete evidence of Harvard 
efficiency to announce to you. The vote 
for Overseers has been taken, the votes are 
counted, and I can give the names of the 
men elected. That great arm of the na- 
tional service, the army, is represented by 
General Leonard Wood. It is necessary to 
keep order at home, as well as to fight 
abroad, and the police force of this coun- 
try must do its duty. You have elected 
that magnificent police commissioner of 
New York, Arthur Woods, as an Overseer, 
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And the navy is going to do its work, 
whatever people may say about it; there- 
fore Harvard has put its stamp of ap- 
proval on Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
legal profession that helps to keep us 
straight and to guide our paths true is 
represented by a man who has served 
Harvard loyally in the past, and will serve 
her again — Judge Swayze. Another man 
who has served Harvard again and again, 
both in the University and out, and who is 
now taking a high position in civil life, 
has come back to help his University, in 
the person of Jerome D. Greene. 

You have elected three men as directors 
of your Alumni Association: Mr. N. P. 
Hallowell, Mr. Eugene V. R. Thayer, Mr. 
Robert P. Bass. 

These patriotic exercises will now close 
by singing the first stanza of “Fair Har- 
vard,” after which the band will play 
“The Star Spangled Banner.”’ Will the 
audience join in singing “‘ Fair Harvard’’? 


Election of Overseers. 


To fill the places in the Board of Over- 
seers vacated this year by George von L. 
Meyer, ’79, William C. Boyden, ’86, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, ’72, Lawrence E. 
Sexton, 83, and William Endicott, ’87, 
five new members were elected on Com- 
mencement Day. The postal and Com- 
mencement ballots resulted as follows: 


Postal Comm’t 
$992 897 
2926 839 
2318 723 


*Leonard Wood, M.D., ’84...... 
*Arthur Woods, ’92 rent 
*Franklin Delano Roosevelt, ’94. 


*Francis Joseph Swayze, 79..... 2210 655 
*Jerome Davis Greene, ’96...... 1861 525 
Charles Allerton Coolidge, 81... 1466 408 
Barrett Wendell, Jr., 02....... 1230 855 
John Wheelock Elliot, ’74...... 1165 259 
Philip Mercer Rhinelander, 91.. 1144 314 
Henry Wilder Keyes, ’87....... 1101 380 
Samuel Smith Drury, ’01...... 981 
Charles Pelham Curtis, ’83..... 943 
Benjamin Bowditch Thayer, ’85 827 
Henry Osborn Taylor, '78...... 692 
Henry Smith Thompson, ’99.... 676 
David Abram Ellis, ’94........ 654 
George Rublee, ’90............ 644 
Robert Patterson Perkins, ’84... 619 
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Robert Hooper Stevenson, Jr.,’97 605 
John Lord O'Brian, ’96........ 577 

*E lected. 

The total postal vote was 5466, as 
against 5584 in 1916; the total Commence- 
ment vote was 1107, as against 1376 a 
year ago. In 1915 the total postal vote 
was 4905. The increase that followed the 
extension of the suffrage to all degree- 
holders stands slightly diminished this 
year. 

The election was held in Massachusetts 
Hall, with new arrangements for the dis- 
tribution, marking, and casting of the 
ballots. There was none of the confusion 
and crowding which prevailed in 1916, 
when a large number of voters returning 
from the morning exercises in the Stadium 
had to be handled at one time. The new 
alphabetical voting list, issued by the 
Quinquennial Office just in time for Com- 
mencement, contributed to the improve- 
ment. The distinction between the voters 
qualified to vote for Overseers and for 
Directors of the Alumni Association was 
clearly indicated, so that for the first time 
there were, in fact, a few more ballots cast 
for Directors (1113) than for Overseers. 


Directors of Alumni Association. 


There were nine candidates for Directors 
of the Alumni Association. Of these, six— 
F. R. Martin, 93, N. P. Hallowell, ’97, 
W. Woodward, ’98, H. Coonley, ’99, E. V. 
R. Thayer, ’04, and B. L. Young, ’07 — 
were nominated by the nominating com- 
mittee of the Alumni Association. Three 
— R. P. Bass, ’96, L. G. Brooks, ’02, and 
Nicholas Kelley, ’06, were nominated by 
petition. The vote resulted as follows, the 
first three in the list being elected: 


Pe pA ee re 711 
BD, Vs Oks MUGEN 650 cic vs dwielnsa 466 
DR RO RMOEB oc isidcis Ss ceeeew wea 460 
Wh ENE caso o ea vswans 439 
ess MRE vs 6.55.40 sow eee 391 
Asks MEDOED hase ve scwsn eens 274 
Ws UII oss seca nwccie 184 
FO eee 169 


Nicholas Kelley............. 133 























FRANCIS J. SWAYZE, 79. ARTHUR WOODS, ’92. 


LEONARD WOOD, M.D., ’84. 


JEROME D. GREENE, '96, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, ’04. 


THE NEW OVERSEERS. 
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ASSOCIATION OF HARVARD COLLEGE 
CLASS SECRETARIES. 

The annual meeting and dinner were 
held at the Harvard Club of Boston, on 
May 19, 1917. There were 45 secretaries 
present and represented. At the meeting 
Prof. Allen R. Benner, °92, became 
the presiding officer, B. Wendell, Jr., 02, 
was reélected a member of the Executive 
Committee and A. J. Garceau, 91, was re- 
elected secretary. The guests were Presi- 
dent A. L. Lowell, ’77, M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, ’87, George W. Cram, ’88, Robert 
F. Herrick, ’90, Roger Pierce, ’04. Presi- 
dent Lowell told the members about the 
needs of the Harvard Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and R. F. Herrick told of 
what graduates were already doing to 
give assistance to this organization. The 
chairman, Benner, after some discussion 
appointed a committee of five secretaries 
to consult with President Lowell, and R. 
F. Herrick and present a report to the as- 
sociation. The chairman appointed T. P. 
Beal, ’69, H. M. Williams, ’85, J. J. Hayes, 
96, Payson Dana, 04, and M. J. Logan, 
15. The committee has reported and cir- 
culars have been sent out asking for as- 
sistance. Copies of these circulars may 
be obtained at the office of the Alumni 
Association, 50 State Street, Boston. 

A. J. Garceau, Sec. 


BUSSEY INSTITUTION ASSOCIATION. 


The Bussey Alumni did not meet with 
the Lawrence Scientific Association as 
usual on Commencement Day. The 
Lawrence Scientific Association simply 
held a business meeting, and both of the 
Associations put the money the spread 
would have cost into Liberty Bonds. 

The annual meeting of the Bussey In- 
stitution Association was held Thursday 
evening, February 15, 1917, on the top 
floor of the Old Bussey Building. The fol- 
lowing members were present: Prof. O. 
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Ames, Prof. I. W. Bailey, W. M. Barrows, 
J. P. Baumberger, Prof. C. T. Brues, F. L. 
Bruns, F. G. Carnochan, W. S. Cleaves, 
G. H. Crosbie, P. J. Donoghue, L. C. 
Dunn, Prof. E. M. East, Prof. R. T. 
Fisher, G. F. Freeman, R. W. Glaser, R.G. 
Harwood, C. B. Hutchinson, Prof. J. T. 
Jack, C. B. Laird, A. MacDonald, H. M. 
Parshley, E. J. Rogean, Dr. W. H. Rud- 
dick, A. E. Shedd, C. B. Turner, Prof. 
E. E. Tyzzer, Prof. W. M. Wheeler, D. F. 
Jones. 

The meeting was called together and a 
word of welcome given by the President, 
Dr. W. H. Ruddick. Prof. W. M. Wheeler, 
Dean of the Bussey, gave a brief outline 
of the ideals and working of this Depart- 
ment of the University, and told of the 
good work that many of the graduates 
are doing. Dr. C. T. Brues spoke of his 
work on infantile paralysis and other 
points in his department. Dr. E. E. Tyzzer, 
who is working on bacteriology in the 
Medical School, gave an outline of his 
work. Prof. J. G. Jack gave a very inter- 
esting talk of his work in the Arnold 
Arboretum, outlining the great possibili- 
ties for work in Chinese plants. He read 
an extract of a letter from Woon Young 
Chun, a well-trained Chinese student, who 
is now lecturing through the west trying to 
earn enough money to continue his work 
in the Bussey. Dr. E. M. East outlined 
the work that he and his students were 
doing in the breeding of various kinds of 
plants such as tobacco, rice, hemp, wheat, 
etc. The investigations will be of vital 
importance to the country in a few years. 

Prof. Oakes Ames, the greatest au- 
thority in America to-day on the orchids, 
gave a very interesting account of his 
work in economic botany. He showed 
several samples of the problems which 
are put before him in the food products 
shipped into this country from foreign 
lands. A sample of a product called “six- 
tastes food,’ used by the Chinese, was 
given him for analysis. He separated it, 
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finding six different plants used in its 
compound. One of them proved to be a 
flower dried and pressed, another the 
seeds of a plum, etc. Prof. R. T. Fisher 
and Prof. I. W. Bailey of the Forestry 
Department gave very interesting ac- 
counts of their work. 

The view was expressed by many dif- 
ferent persons that more money must be 
raised to continue the great work of the 
Bussey. Many students are turned away 
every year because of the inability to give 
financial aid in the way of scholarships. 
During the year ending June, 1917, forty 
members paid annual dues and life mem- 
berships were received from Harold D. 
Fish and E. E. Tyzzer. 

Any change of business or address and 
all marriages and death notices should be 
sent at once to the secretary. 

George H. Crosbie, Sec. 


HARVARD DENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

The Harvard Dental Alumni Associa- 
tion had its annual outing on Wednesday, 
June 20, at Paragon Park, where a varied 
program of sports had been arranged by a 
committee of which J. A. Furfey, D.M.D., 
95, was chairman. Luncheon was served 
in the palm garden. 

The 46th annual meeting of the associa- 
tion was held in the late afternoon at the 
Boston City Club. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, F. T. Taylor, D.M.D. ’90, of Bos- 
ton; secretary, J. W. O'Connell, D.M.D. 
°05, of Wakefield; treasurer, J. W. Esta- 
brooks, D.M.D. ’00, of Boston; trustee of 
the life-membership fund, D. F. Spinney, 
D.M.D. ’00, of Brookline; member of the 
executive committee, A. H. St. C. Chase, 
D.M.D. °96, of Boston; committee on 
nominations, C. A. Jameson, D.M.D. ’00, 
of Boston, J. T. Timlin, D.M.D. ’98, of 
Boston; J. A. Breen, D.M.D. ’07, of Bos- 
ton. 

President Taylor presided at the dinner 
which was served after the business meet- 
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ing. The speakers were Mr. Melvin W. 
Johnson and Dean Smith of the Dental 
School; the latter talked most interestingly 
of the work of the school and the Harriet 
N. Lowell Research Society, and especially 
of the graduates who are doing hospital 
work in France. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 
HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Harvard Divinity School 
was held on Wednesday, June 20, 1917. 
At 10 a.m. the meeting began with a serv- 
ice of commemoration led by Rev. Prof. 
F. G. Peabody, D.D. As a part of this 
service, Rev. C. T. Billings, of Belmont, 
read the necrology and spoke in com- 
memoration of the alumni and former 
students of the school who had died dur- 
ing the year. 

At 10.30 A.m. the business meeting was 
held. The secretary read his report, which 
was accepted, and the treasurer’s report 
was then read and accepted. 

The committee on the 100th Anniver- 
sary reported through its chairman, 
Prof. Henry W. Foote, that the proceed- 
ings of the anniversary meeting held on 
October 6, last, had been printed and in 
part already distributed. He also stated 
that the meeting held was in every way 
a success. Mr. Foote further stated that 
the list of names of all occupants of rooms 
in Divinity Hall who had been theological 
students since the building of the Hall, 
had been made out and as a sample of 
what was proposed, he called attention to 
a list of the men who had occupied room 
29, which had been printed and framed. 
He also asked all those who were interested 
to contribute for the preparation ofsimilar 
printed and framed lists for the rooms oc- 
cupied by them. 

The standing committee on the rela- 
tions of the Alumni Association to the 
Divinity School reported through the 
secretary for the chairman of the com- 
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mittee, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
as follows: 

The University has received a sum amounting 
to more than $25,000, which has been raised to es- 
tablish the Francis Greenwood Peabody Professor- 
ship in the Divinity School. It is the wish of the 
Alumni Association that this foundation should be 
for a professorship of Social Ethics and Pastoral 
Care, and we should like the income from the fund 
to be used at the present time in so far as the needs 
of the School require. Our hope is that the fund 
may receive accretions in the days to come so that 
eventually it may be of sufficient dimensions to 
support a full professorship. Until this end is 
reached, it would seem to our committee most fit- 
ting that the income should be used or some one of 
less rank than a professor. It is not our desire, how- 
ever, to impose severe restrictions, but to promote 
so far as possible the general interests of the school. 


The committee further stated that on 
account of the war it was not deemed 
wise to press the matter of further con- 
tributions at present, but it was con- 
fidently expected that before a great while 
the full amount necessary to establish the 
professorship would be secured. 

On motion of Mr. Shumacher, the fol- 
lowing committee on attendance was ap- 
pointed by the president: Rev. Mr. Corn- 
ish, Rev. Mr. Shumacher, and the Secre- 
tary. At this point the annual collection 
was taken up, and this included securing 
the amount asked for by the Harvard 
Alumni Association to help meet the 
Commencement expenses. 

The annual address was given by Rev. 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., of the Harvard 
Divinity School, on “Methods of The- 
ological Education in England, Holland 
and America.” This valuable address will 
shortly be published in the Harvard The- 
ological Review. 

Adjournment came at 12.15 P.M. 
Luncheon was served in the Commpn 
Room, Divinity Hall, and after luncheon, 
addresses were made by Dean Fenn, Rev. 
Frederick Robertson Griffin, ’01, Rt. Rev. 
Frank Hale Touset, Bishop of Western 
Colorado, and by Rev. Coningsby Mathie- 
son Gordon, who represented the gradu- 
ating class. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Pitt Dillingham, Sec. 
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ASSOCIATION OF HARVARD ENGINEERS. 


The Association of Harvard Engineers 
at its annual meeting elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, 
J. H. Libbey, S.B. ’98; vice-presidents, 
Gifford LeClear, ’95, Professor George C. 
Whipple, Howard M. Turner, ’06; secre- 
tary, J. F. Vaughan, ’95, 185 Devon- 
shire St., Boston; treasurer, Professor 
Hector J. Hughes; members of the Coun- 
cil for three years, S. R. Crosse, S.B. ’06, 
H. S. Allen, S. ’91-92. 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Law School Association was held in Lang- 
dell Hall on Wednesday, June 20, at 11 
A.M., in accordance with notice. William 
Thomas, ’76, of California, a vice-presi- 
dent of the association, presided. The 
report of the secretary on the activities 
of the association during the past year, 
including the publication and circulation 
of the memorial pamphlet to Dean 
Thayer, the reprint of Dean Pound’s re- 
port to the president of the University, 
and the advance sheets of the centennial 
history of the school, all of which were 
sent by the association to the entire 
alumni during the year, was accepted 
and approved. The action of the council 
through its committee in arranging for the 
centennial celebration and its subsequent 
indefinite postponement owing to de- 
velopments resulting from the state of war 
was also approved. The treasurer made 
his report, which was accepted, and after 
an informal discussion by Dean Pound in 
regard to the affairs of the school the fol- 
lowing officers were elected and the meet- 
ing adjourned: Pres., Hon. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, LL.B., ’66, Mass.; vice-presi- 
dents, Joseph Bryan Cumming, Esq., 
’59, Ga.; Hon. Everett Pepperell Wheeler, 
LL.B., ’59, N.Y.; Hon. James Madison 
Morton, LL.B.,’61, Mass.; Hon. Jeremiah 
Smith, LL.B., 61, Mass.; Hon. Simeon 
Eben Baldwin, ’63, Conn.; Hon. George 
Gray, ’63, Del.; Hon. John Wilkes Ham- 
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mond, ’66, Mass.; David Thompson Wat- 
son, Esq., LL.B., ’66, Pa.; Hon. Ezekiel 
McLeod, LL.B., ’67, New Brunswick; 
Moorfield Storey, Esq., LL.B., ’67, Mass.; 
Hon. Frederick Dodge, LL.B., ’69, Mass.; 
Hon. Augustus Everett Willson, ’70, Ky.; 
Austen George Fox, Esq., LL.B., ’71, 
N.Y.; Joseph Bangs Warner, Esq., LL.B., 
73, Mass.; Hon. Charles Joseph Bona- 
parte, LL.B., ’74, Md.; Hon. William 
Caleb Loring, LL.B., ’74, Mass.; Frederick 
Perry Fish, Esq., LL.B., 76, Mass.; Wil- 
liam Thomas, Esq., LL.B., 76, Cal.; Hon. 
Louis Dembitz Brandeis, LL.B., °77, 
Mass.; Hon. Edward Peter Pierce, LL.B., 
77, Mass.; Hon. Andrew McConnell Jan- 
uary Cochran, ’77, Ky.; Hon. Leslie Colby 
Cornish, LL.B., ’80, Maine; Hon. Francis 
Joseph Swayze, ’81, N.J.; Hon. Shinichiro 
Kurino, LL.B., ’81, Japan; James Byrne, 
’82, N.Y.; Hon. Walter Irving McCoy, 
LL.B., ’86, D.C.; Hon. Julian W. Mack, 
LL.B., ’87, Ill.; John Henry Wigmore, 
Esq., LL.B., ’87, Ill.; Hon. Edward Terry 
Sanford, LL.B., °89, Tenn.; Charles F. 
Choate, Jr., Esq., 90, Mass.; Hon. George 
Hutchins Bingham, LL.B., ’91, N.H.; 
George E. Wright, Esq., LL.B., ’91, 
Wash.; Hon. George Collier Hitchcock, 
93, Mo.; Hon. Augustus Noble Hand, 
LL.B., °94, N.Y.; Hon. James Madison 
Morton, Jr., LL.B., ’94, Mass.;  sec., 
Joseph Sargent, LL.B., ’98, 50 Congress 
St., Boston, Mass.; treas., Roger Ernst, 
LL.B., ‘06, 60 State St., Boston, Mass.; 
council (term expires 1918), William Rod- 
man Peabody, LL.B., 98, Boston; War- 
ren Motley, LL.B., ’06, Boston; Robert 
Hallowell Gardiner, LL.B., ’07, Boston; 
(term expires 1919), Frank Washburn 
Grinnell, LL.B., ’98, Boston; Joseph Pot- 
ter Cotton, LL.B., ’00, N.Y.; Arthur 
Henry Weed, LL.B., 05, Boston; (term 
expires 1920), William Rand, Jr., LL.B., 
’91, N.Y.; Harvey Hollister Bundy, LL.B., 
14, Boston; Reginald Heber Smith, LL.B., 
14, Boston; (term expires 1921), Irvin 
McDowell Garfield, ’96, Boston; Frank 
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Farnum Dresser, ’97, Worcester; Frank 
Warren Knowlton, ’02, Boston. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 


The annual meeting of the Lawrence 
Scientific Association was held in Univer- 
sity 16 at noon on Commencement. The 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Howard Elliott, 
C.E. ’81; first vice-president, J. H. Lib- 
bey, S.B. ’98; second vice-president, Dr. 
A. H. Tuttle, $.B. ’83; secretary, J. W. 
Wood, Jr., S.B. ’98; treasurer, S. R. 
Crosse, S.B. ’06; historian, S. P. Sharples, 
S.B. 66; members of the Council, Monta- 
gue Chamberlin, F. G. Katzmann, ’96, 
H. S. Allen, S. 91-92. 

The unusual interest in the meeting was 
shown by the fact that the members re- 
mained in session long after the beginning 
of the exercises of the Harvard Alumni 
Association. The subject of discussion 
was the proposed consolidation into one 
large effective organization of the various 
Harvard Alumni Associations which are 
interested in pure and applied science. 
Such an organization would take over the 
Lawrence Lecture, maintain a placement 
bureau in New York City, through a 
standing committee keep in touch with the 
University, encourage Harvard men every- 
where to form local chapters or sections 
of the larger organization, maintain a 
publication for the accounts of meetings 
and contributions made to science by 
Harvard men, and, in short, advance in 
every way the interests of science at Har- 
vard. The organizations most interested 
in the proposed consolidation are the 
Lawrence Scientific Association, the As- 
sociation of Harvard Engineers, and the 
New York Society of Harvard Engineers. 

John W. Wood, Jr., Sec. 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting on June 20, the 
following officers were reélected: presi- 
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dent, Henry Winchester Cunningham, 
’82, of Boston; vice-presidents, Francis 
Joseph Swayze, ’79, of Newark, N.J .; 
George Dickson Markham, ’81, of St. 
Louis, Mo.; James Jackson Storrow, ’85, 
of Boston; Thomas Williams Slocum, ’90, 
of New York; secretary, James Atkins 
Noyes, ’83, of Cambridge; treasurer, 
Winthrop Howland Wade, ’81, of Ded- 
ham. The following members of the Coun- 
cil whose term expired in 1917, were re- 
élected for the term ending in 1920: 
Owen Wister, ’82, of Philadelphia; James 
Duncan Phillips, ’97, of Topsfield; Arthur 
Adams, ’99, of Quincy. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 


Phi Beta Kappa held its anniversary 
meeting in accordance with present cus- 
tom on the Monday of Commencement 
week, June 18. 

At the business meeting in Harvard 
Hall the following officers were elected: 
Henry Osborn Taylor, °78, president; 
George Lyman Kittredge, ’82, vice-presi- 
dent; William Coolidge Lane, ’81, cor. 
sec. Honorary members were elected as 
follows: Philip Mercer Rhinelander, ’91, 
Coadjutor Bishop of Pennsylvania; El- 
lery Sedgwick, ’94, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly; Kirsopp Lake, B.A. (Oxford) ’95, 
Professor of Christian Literature at the 
University of Leyden (1904-14) and at 
Harvard University since 1914; Ralph 
Barton Perry, Princeton, ’96, Professor of 
Philosophy; Harold Murdock, of Boston, 
A.M. 1916. 

Amendments to the Constitution affect- 
ing Articles VI, VII, and X, which relate 
to the treasurer and the funds of the 
Society and to the regular annual meet- 
ings, were adopted. 

The literary exercises were held as usual 
in Sanders Theatre, but at 11.30, a half 
hour earlier than has been customary, a 
special vote to this effect having been 
passed at the previous anniversary meet- 
ing with the object of gathering the breth- 
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ren about the dinner tables at an earlier 
hour. At the theatre Bro. Grandgent, the 
retiring President, presided. The Orator 
of the day was President Alexander 
Meiklejohn, of Amherst College, who 
took up the American College (as dis- 
tinguished from the University) as his 
theme and, arraigning before the bar of 
the Phi Beta Kappa as before a court of 
law its teachers, trustees, president, grad- 
uates and undergraduates, set forth in 
well-chosen words, what could be said in 
criticism and defense. The Poet was 
Hermann Hagedorn, ’07, whose ‘‘Ode of 
Dedication” set forth in no uncertain 
tones the aspirations and ideals of Amer- 
ica as it faces the European war. Profes- 
sor Francis G. Peabody, ’69, nade the 
opening prayer and pronounced tne bene- 
diction. 

At the dinner in the Harvard Union, 
where about 160 of the brethren sat down 
together, Professor Grandgent presided. 

W. C. Lane, ’81, Sec. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of April 27, 1917. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety for the gift of five volumes of play- 
bills, the gift to the Society from the late 
Moses Kimball, for the Shaw Collection of 
the College Library. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived andaccepted: to take effect April 27, 
1917, Earle Stanley Alden, as Assistant in 
English; to take effect September 1, 1917, 
Kuno Francke, as Professor of the History 
of German Culture and Curator of the Ger- 
manic Museum. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1917: 
William Arthur Berridge, Proctor in Di- 
vinity Hall; Guillermo Rivera, Instructor 
in Spanish; George Luther Lincoln, In- 
structor in Romance Languages. 
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Voted to appoint Kuno Francke Profes- 
sor of the History of German Culture, Emeri- 
tus, and Honorary Curator of the Ger- 
manic Museum from Sept. 1, 1917. 

Voted to establish a Gurney Professor- 
ship of English Literature. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Gurney Professor of English Literature, to 
serve from April 27, 1917: whereupon, 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
George Lyman Kittredge was elected. 

Voted to change the title of William 
Duane from Professor of Physics to Profes- 
sor of Bio-Physics. 


Meeting of May 14, 1917. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 


accepted: 

From the estate of Peter Paul Francis Degrand, 
$79,500 in cash and securities valued at $4500 on 
account of his bequest, the income of which is to be 
“employed in French works and periodicals on the 
exact sciences and on Chemistry, Astronomy, and 
other sciences applied to the Arts and to Naviga- 
tion.” 

From the estate of Robert C. MclIlwain, $4750 
in payment of his.unrestricted bequest (less inheri- 
tance tax) of $5000. 

From the estate of Edwin A. W. Harlow, $4.96 
the final account of his residuary bequest “for as- 
sisting poor young men of excellent moral character 
in the Academic Department.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Alexis Irene DuPont for his gift of securi- 
ties valued at $93,000 towards the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund, with the special designation that it be 
used for the purposes of the Chemical Department. 

To Dr. Frederick Cheever Shattuck for his gift 
of securities valued at $25,000 towards the Harvard 
Endowment Fund with the wish that it be added to 
the Endowment Fund of the Shattuck Professor- 
ship of Pathology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $12,000 
toward the establishment of “an Assistant Profes- 
sorship of Bacteriology in the Harvard Medical 
School, to be known as the Silas Arnold Houghton 
Assistant Professorship, given in grateful memory 
of him as a physician and a friend.” 

To the Class of 1887 for the gift of $5000 to pay 
the cost of alterations in University Hall and to give 
the east side of the building an entrance on Sever 
Quadrangle, given in affectionate recognition of its 
obligations to the University and in commemora- 
tion of its thirtieth anniversary. 


[September, 


To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of $5000 for 
the Botanic Garden. 

To Mr. William Endicott for his gift of $5000 
for the Department of Pharmacology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $3000, to 
Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., for his gift of $500, 
and to Mr. Albert C. Burrage for his gift of $200 for 
the Department of Mineralogy and Petrography. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Fund for the 
gift of $8000 to pay the salaries of alumni assist- 
ants in the Medical School. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
$2500, on account of his offer of $5000 a year for ten 
years, beginning with the year 1909-10, for instruc- 
tion in Municipal Government, in addition to that 
already given; and to Messrs. Frank Graham Thom- 
son and Clarke Thomson for their gifts of $625 each 
toward supporting the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search in connection with the course in Municipal 
Government. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of $1125 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge for his gift of $1000 
to be added to the principal of the T. Jefferson 
Coolidge Fund for Research in Physics. 

To Miss Susan Minns for her gift of $1000 for the 
Botanical Museum. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the third quarterly 
payment for the year 1916-17 on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum in accord- 
ance with their vote of July 10, 1914. 

To A. B. C. for the additional gift of $600 for 
the work in the Department of Bacteriology. 

To Mr. Clarence B. Moore for his gift of $500 
and to Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $100 
for the purchase of specimens for the Peabody 
Museum. 

To H. S. F. for the gift of $360 to pay a certain 
salary. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$300 for the scholarship awarded to William S. 
George, uC. for 1916-17. 

To Mr. Gordon Abbott for his gift of $250 for the 
Divinity School Endowment Fund. 

To Mrs. Murray Anthony Potter for her gift of 
$225 for the Susan Anthony Potter Prizes. 

To Mr. Reginald C. Robbins for his gift of $200 
for the Library of Philosophy in Emerson Hall. 

To Professor John E. Wolff for his gift of $198.83 
for apparatus and supplies for the Mineralogical 
Museum. 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the gift of 
$150 on account of the scholarship for the year 
1916-17. 

To the Dante Society for the gift of $100 toward 
the maintenance of the Dante Collection in the 
College Library. 

To Mrs. Luther S. Livingston for her gift of $100 
for the purchase of books for the Library. 

To Mr. Winfield L. Shaw for his gift of $75 for 
the current expenses of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 to pay 
for lectures in the Department of Physics. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his additional gift of $50 
to be added to the income of the William Hayes 
Fogg Fund. 
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To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $50 on 
account of her offer of $1000 to pay a certain salary. 

To Mr. Alonzo R. Weed for his gift of $25 to be 
credited to the loan fund of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To students in the Summer School of 1916 for the 
gift of $2.03 for the purchase of books for Drama S5. 


The Treasurer presented the following 


letter: 
294 Beacon Street, Boston. 
My dear President Lowell, — 

Mr. George Wigglesworth is turning over to the 
Treasurer of the University a little over $25,000, 
which is the amount that has been raised for the 
Francis Greenwood Peabody Professorship in the 
Divinity School. 

Mr. Wigglesworth is sending at the same time a 
list of the various people who have contributed to 
this Fund. 

It is our wish that this foundation should be for 
a Professorship of Social Ethics and Pastoral Care, 
and we should like the income from the Fund to be 
used at the present time in so far as the needs of the 
School require. Our hope is that the Fund may re- 
ceive accretions in the days to come so that event- 
ually it may be of sufficient dimensions to support a 
full Professorship. Until this end is reached, it would 
seem to our Committee most fitting that the income 
should be used for some one of less rank than a Pro- 
fessor. It is not our desire, however, to impose se- 
vere restrictions, but to promote so far as possible 
the general interests of the School. 


Believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Pavut Revere FroraincuaM. 


May 8, 1917. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
each of the Donors to the Fund and that 
the said fund be established in the records 
and accounts of the University upon the 
terms stated in the foregoing letter. 

The President reported the death of 
John Williams White, Professor of Greek, 
Emeritus, which occurred on the ninth 
instant, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: to take effect May 1, 
1917, William Sharp McCann, as Arthur 
Tracy Cabot Fellow, in charge of the Lab- 
oratory of Surgical Research; to take 
effect June 1, 1917, Augustus Thorndike, 
as Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery; to take 
effect Sept. 1, 1917, Albert Parker Fitch, 
as Andover Professor of Practical Theol- 
ogy; Robert Mearns Yerkes, as Assistant 
Professor of Comparative Psychology; Ern- 


est Carroll Moore, as Professor of Educa- 
tion. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1917: 
Ralph Hunter Bailey, Orin Renwick 
Douthett, Herbert Frederick Engelbrecht, 
Austin Teaching Fellows in Chemistry; 
Joseph Vincent Fuller, Austin Teaching 
Fellow in History; Alexander Donald Mac- 
donald, Melville Johnston Marshall, Ar- 
thur Welch Phillips, Carl Henry Wilson, 
Austin Teaching Fellows in Chemistry; 
Bruce Robinson Silver, Assistant in Chem- 
istry; Reginald Francis Arragon, Instruc- 
tor in History; Lee Irvin Smith, Instruc- 
tor in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following members 
of the Committee on Division Examina- 
tions in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics: George Grafton 
Wilson, for one year from Sept. 1, 1917; 
Roger Bigelow Merriman, for two years 
from Sept. 1, 1917; Edmund Ezra Day, for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1917. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
for the-remainder of 1916-17: Captain 
William Storrs Bowen, U.S.A., Captain 
William Andrew Shannon, U.S.A., Major 
Paul J. L. Azan, Major Jean de Reviers 
de Mauny, Captain Adolphe Dupont, 
Captain Marcel de Jarny, Lieutenant 
André Morize, Second Lieutenant Jean 
Giraudoux. 

Notice was received of the election of 
George Almy Percy, John Merryman 
Franklin, and Hampton Robb as under- 
graduate members of the Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1917. 

Voted that the Commencement Exer- 
cises be held this year in Sanders Theatre 
instead of in the Stadium. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Robert Wheeler Willson for the 
academic year 1917-18, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 
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Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor William Henry Schofield for the 
academic year 1917-18. 


Meeting of May 28, 1917. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt, and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Morris Longstreth, $15,064.04 
additional on account of his unrestricted residuary 
bequest. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. William Farnsworth for his gift of $30,- 
000 to establish a fund in memory of his son, Henry 
Weston Farnsworth, of the Class of 1912, the in- 
come to be used: “First: For such repairs and re- 
placements as may be necessary to keep the ‘Farns- 
worth Room,’ its furniture and furnishings in con- 
stant good condition; Second: For the care of the 
books and the purchase of new books; Third: For 
any other expenses connected with the Room.” 

To Mr. William Farnsworth for his gift of $1000 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $3000 to 
be added to the income of the T. Jefferson Coolidge 
Fund for Research in Physics. 

To the Harvard Medical School Teaching Staff 
for the gift of $257.50 for the flag-pole erected on 
Building A. 

To Mr. John Craig for his gift of $250 for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., for 
the gift of $150 towards the scholarship for the year 
1916-17. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $150 towards the scholarship for the year 
1916-17. 

For the anonymous gift of $126.66 — the bal- 
ance of a special class fund — for the unrestricted 
use of the College. 

To Messrs. Frederick L. and John C. Olmsted for 
their gift of $125 for the purchase of books on Ac- 
counting for the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

To an anonymous friend for the unrestricted gift 
of $100. 

To Mr. Denman W. Ross for his gift of $25 toward 
the running expenses of the Appleton Chapel Choir. 

To Mr. Robert W. Sayles for his gift of a model 
of Kilauea, in memory of his sister, Caroline M. 
Sayles. 


The resignation of Walle Merritt as 
Lecturer on Commercial Law was received 
and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1917. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: for the remainder of 1916-17, 
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Oscar Teague, Lecturer on Tropical Medi- 
cine; from July 1, 1917 to July 1, 1918, 
Thomas Powderly Martin, Archivist to the 
Harvard Commission on Western History; 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1917, William 
Edward Cox, Zenas Clark Dickinson, 
Robert Louis Masson, Assistants in Eco- 
nomics; Howard Belding Gill, Assistant in 
Marketing; Asbury Haven Herrick, Ray 
Waldron Pettengill, Friedrich Schoene- 
mann, Instructors in German; Arthur Eli 
Monroe, Edmond Earle Lincoln, Oscar 
Baxter Ryder, Instructors in Economics; 
Henry Hallowell Farquhar, Instructor in 
Factory Management; Walter Moreland 
Stone, Instructor in Printing and Superin- 
tendent of the Special Library of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Adminisiration; 
William Henry Blood, Jr., Lecturer on 
Public Utilities; Frederic Gallup Coburn, 
Lecturer on Factory Management; Her- 
bert Beeman Dow, Lecturer on Life In- 
surance; Charles Chester Lane, Lecturer 
on Printing and Publishing; Harry Clinton 
McCarty, Lecturer on Marketing; William 
Bliss Medlicott, Lecturer on Fire Insur- 
ance; John Farwell Moors, Lecturer on In- 
vestments; Edgar Judson Rich, Lecturer on 
the Theory and Practice of Rate Making; 
James Willing, Lecturer on Accounting; 
for two years from Sept. 1, 1917, Com- 
mittee on Economic Research, Nicholas 
Biddle, Charles Jesse Bullock, Frederic 
Haines Curtiss, Wallace Brett Donham, 
Edwin Francis Gay, Ogden Livingston 
Mills, Eugene Van Rensselaer Thayer. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Norman Hol- 
combe Assistant Professor of Government 
for five years from Feb. 1, 1918. 

Voted to appoint Joseph Stancliffe 
Davis Assistant Professor of Economics 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1917. 

Voted to grant leave of absence for the 
first half of the academic year 1917-18 to 
Grinnell Jones. 

Voted to rescind the votes of January 22, 
1917, granting leave of absence for the 
academic year 1917-18 to Professors Lin- 
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coln Frederick Schaub and Oliver Mit- 
chell Wentworth Sprague. 


Meeting of June 11, 1917. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Class of 1896 for the gift of $15,000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Edward D. Bettens for the gift of $5000 
to be added to the printipal of ‘The Louise E. Bet- 
tens Fund — Established by her Children — the 
net income to be used for the encouragement or ad- 
vancement of Painting by Artists who are citizens 
of the United States of America, including in citi- 
zens, women as well as men.” 

To Mr. Edward D. Bettens for the gift of $2500 
to establish The Louise E. Bettens Fund — Phil- 
lips Brooks House Association — the income to be 
used in furthering the activities of the said Phillips 
Brooks House Association, but not for the mainte- 
nance of buildings, or the expenses now met by the 
President and Fellows, or the existing Phillips Brooks 
House Fund. 

To Mr. William Endicott for his gift of $2500 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for his gift of $2000 for the 
Sachs Research Fellowship in Fine Arts for the year 
1917-18. 

To Dr. George W. Gay for his gift of $1000 to 
establish a fund, the income to be expended annu- 
ally for lectures upon Medical Ethics and upon 
wise and proper methods of conducting the busi- 
ness of physicians, as relates to fees, collections, 
investments, etc. to the advanced or graduating 
classes of the Harvard Medical School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 for 
the Old Testament Prize. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $50 on 
account of her offer of $1000 to pay a certain salary. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his additional gift of 
$50 to be added to the income of the William Hayes 
Fogg Fund. 

To Mr. Joseph B. McCall for his gift of $50 and 
to Mr. Henry G. Bradlee for his gift of $25 for the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: to take effect May 
$1, 1917, Theodore Williams Ely, as 
Assistant in Pediatrics; Townsend Wil- 
liam Thorndike, as Clinical Assistant in 
Dermatology, Graduate School of Medicine; 
to take effect Sept. 1, 1917, John Marks 
Brewer, as Instructor in Education. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: from June 1, for the remainder of 
1916-17, George Bernays Wislocki, Ar- 
thur Tracy Cabot Fellow in charge of the 


Laboratory of Surgical Research; for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1917, Robert Wheaton 
Coues, Robert Winslow Gordon, Charles 
Gott, Thurman Los Hood, Assistants in 
English; Paull Franklin Baum, Percy 
Waldron Long, Arthur Stanwood Pier, 
Arthur Parker Stone, Brewer Goddard 
Whitmore, Charles Edward Whitmore, 
Instructors in English; Earnest Albert 
Hooton, Instructor in Anthropology; Bre- 
mer Whidden Pond, Instructor in Land- 
scape Architecture; Stephen Francis Hamb- 
lin, Instructor in Horticulture; Roy Will- 
marth Kelly, Instructor in Education; 
Clarence Erskine Kelley, Harlan True 
Stetson, Instructors in Astronomy; Harry 
Austryn Wolfson, Instructor in Jewish 
Literature and Philosophy; William Eustis 
Brown, Instructor in Public Health Ad- 
ministration; Edward Ballantine, Instruc- 
tor in Music; Francis Bowes Sayre, Ezra 
Ripley Thayer Teaching Fellow; Raymond 
Edwin Merwin, Associate in Central Am- 
erican Archeology; Willis Arnold Bough- 
ton, Assistant Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory; Frederick Wilkey, Manager of 
the Harvard Dining Halls; Frederic 
Schenck, Secretary of the Committee on the 
Use of English by Students. 

Voted to appoint as a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1917, Frederic Schenck who 
is Secretary of the Committee on the Use of 
English by Students. 

The President nominated the following 
persons to be members of the Administra- 
tive Board of Harvard College for the 
year 1917-18, and it was voted to appoint 
them: Henry Aaron Yeomans, Dean, 
Edward Deshon Brandegee, Robert De 
Courcy Ward, George Henry Chase, 
Chester Noyes Greenough, Arthur Becket 
Lamb, Roger Irving Lee, George Harold 
Edgell. 

Voted to appoint Elliott Proctor Joslin 
Assistant Professor of Medicine for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1917. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
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sistant Professor Arthur Norman Hol- 
combe for the academic year 1917-18. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor Harvey Nathaniel Davis 
for the academic year 1917-18. 


Meeting of June 20, 1917. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$193,582.11 additional from the estate of 
Gordon McKay, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $67,273.75 and $9793.75 in cash to es- 
tablish the Phillips Brooks House Association En- 
dowment Fund, the income to be used for furthering 
the activities of said Association, and not for the 
maintenance of building, or the expenses now met 
by the University, or the existing Phillips Brooks 
House Fund, $74,984.90 of which is to be held as 
a fund and $2082.60 available for immediate use. 

To the Society for Promoting Theological Edu- 
cation for the gift of $4648.20 for the purchase of 
books for the library of the Divinity School and for 
the administration of said library. 

To the Class of 1899 for the additional gift of 
$1000 towards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Fund. 

To Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., for his gift of $1000 
towards the expenses of Mr. Ernest H. Wilson’s 
journey to Korea, on behalf of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum. 

To Mr. Horace S. Sears for his gift of $1000 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To the Hon. Irving Lehman for his gift of $450, to 
Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $300 and to 
Messrs. A. A. Rosenbush and Louis E. Kirstein for 
their gifts of $50 each towards a certain salary. 

To Messrs. John T. Morse, Jr., and Bronson M. 
Cutting for their gifts of $300 each and to an anony- 
mous friend and to Mr. Lawrence E. Sexton for the 
gifts of $100 each towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of $500 and 
to Mr. George D. Markham for his gift of $50 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Edwin F. Atkins for his gift of $500 for 
he Botanic Garden. 

To Mr. Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr., for his gift of 
$250 and to Mr. George B. Leighton for his gift of 
$50 towards a certain salary. 

To Messrs. Augustus Hemenway and John M. 
Longyear for their gifts of $100 each and to Mr. 
Frank E. Guernsey for his gift of $25 to the Pea- 
body Museum towards the Arizona exploration 
fund. 

To the Aesculapian Club for the gift of $200 to be 
expended as the Dean of the Medical School may 
direct for any purposes of the School. 
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To Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge for his 
gift of $200 towards the purchase of the Congo 
River Collection for the Peabody Museum. 

To the Harvard Club of Syracuse for the gift of 
$150 for the scholarship for 1916-17. 

To the Society of Harvard Dames for the gift of 
$45 to be added to the Harvard Dames Fund. 

To the Alpha Omega Society for the gift of $8 for 
the Medical School Library. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: to take effect Sept. 
1, 1917, Arthur Norman Holcombe, as 
Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics; James Bryant Co- 
nant, as Instructor in Chemistry. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1917: 
Edwin Joseph Cohn, Assistant in Chemis- 
try; Daniel Sommer Robinson, Robert 
Lindley Murray Underhill, Assistants in 
Philosophy ; George Albert Hill, Instruc- 
tor in Chemistry; Tutors in the Division 
of History, Government, and Economics : 
Harold Hitchings Burbank, chairman, 
Charles Sager Collier, Zenas Clark Dick- 
inson, Colin Brummitt Goodykoontz, 
Alfred Chester Hanford, Harold Joseph 
Laski, Edmond Earle Lincoln, Arthur Eli 
Monroe, Frederic Schenck. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1917: 


Medical School. 


Associates in Surgery: David Cheever, Frederic 
Jay Cotton, William Edward Faulkner, Joshua 
Clapp Hubbard, Daniel Fiske Jones, Fred Bates 
Lund. 

Instructors: Zabdiel Boylston Adams, in Ortho- 
pedic Surgery: Freeman Allen, in Anesthesia; James 
Bourne Ayer, in Neurology; Harry Aldrich Barnes, 
in Laryngology; José Penteado Bill, in Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene; John Hammond Blodgett, 
in Laryngology; Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, in Pedi- 
atrics; Edward Allen Boyden, in Comparative Anat- 
omy; Carl Hermann Bucholz, in Orthopedic Sur- 
gery; Frederick Stanford Burns, in Dermatology; 
Rockwell Augustus Coffin, in Laryngology; Francis 
Patten Emerson and Calvin Barstow Faunce, Jr., 
in Otology; Nathan Chandler Foot and Leroy Up- 
son Gardner, in Pathology; Joseph Lincoln Good- 
ale, in Laryngology; Ernest William Goodpasture, 
in Pathology; Robert Montraville Green in Anat- 
omy; Daniel Crosby Greene, in Laryngology; 
Philip Hammond, in Otology; Henry Hill Haskell, 
in Ophthalmology; George W. Holmes, in Roent- 
genology; John Homans, in Surgery; Arthur Allie 
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son Howard, in Pediatrics; William Fletcher 
Knowles, in Otology; Maynard Ladd, in Pediatrics; 
Ralph Clinton Larrabee, in Medicine; Arthur 
Thornton Legg, in Orthopedic Surgery; Halsey 
Beach Loder, in Surgery; Harris Peyton Mosher, in 
Anatomy; Calvin Gates Page, in Bacteriology; 
Francis Winslow Palfrey, in Medicine; Frank Ar- 
thur Pemberton, in Gynecology; Joseph Hersey 
Pratt, in Medicine; Frank Linden Richardson, in 
Anesthesia; Harry Caesar Solomon, in Neuropa- 
thology and Psychiatry; William Norwood Souter, 
in Ophthalmology; Robert Soutter, in Orthopedic 
Surgery; Fred Maurice Spalding, in Ophthalmol- 
ogy; Lesley Hinckley Spooner and Albert Edward 
Steele, in Bacteriology; Malcolm Storer, in Gyne- 
cology; Philip Haskell Sylvester, in Pediatrics; 
Kurt Hermann Thoma, in Dental Anatomy; George 
Loring Tobey, Jr., in Otology; David Harold Wal- 
ker, in Otology; Ernest Waters Wescott, in Phy- 
siology; Ernest Boyen Young, in Gynecology. 

Research Fellows: Richard Dana Bell, in Biolog- 
ical Chemistry; Douglas Armour Thom, in Neu- 
ropathology. 

Fellows in Anatomy: Zabdiel Boylston Adams, 
Earnest Albert Hooton. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Frank Brown Berry in 
Pathology; Alfred Clarence Redfield, in Physiol- 
ogy; Maclver Woody, in Surgery; Guy Edgar 
Youngburg, in Biological Chemistry. 

Alumni Assistants: George Clymer, in Neurology; 
Lewis Webb Hill, in Pediatrics; Francis Minot 
Rackemann, in Medicine; Raymond Stanton Titus, 
in Obstetrics. 

Assistants: James Bourne Ayer, in Neuropa- 
thology; James Dellinger Barney, in Genito-Urinary 
Surgery; John Harper Blaisdell, in Syphilology; Ger- 
ald Blake, in Medicine; Horace Keith Boutwell, in 
Bacteriology; Harold Bowditch, in Medicine; Lev- 
erett Dale Bristol, in Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
giene; John Bryant, in Anatomy; Harry Philip 
Cahill, in Otology; Robert Carlyle Cochrane, in 
Surgery; Allan Rowe Cunningham, in Pediatrics; 
Robert Laurent DeNormandie, in Obstetrics; Ed- 
ward Adelbert Doisy, in Biological Chemistry; 
Samuel Walker Ellsworth, in Roentgenology; Theo- 
dore Williams Ely, in Pediatrics; Martin Joseph 
English, in Medicine; Richard Spelman Eustis, in 
Pediatrics; Henry Joseph FitzSimmons, in Ortho- 
pedic Surgery; Goodwin LeBaron Foster, in Biolog- 
ical Chemistry; Archibald McKay Fraser, in Anat- 
omy; Harold Adams Gale, in Pediatrics; Harold 
Inman Gosline, in Neuropathology; Robert Mont- 
raville Green, in Obstetrics and Gynecology; 
Joseph Isaac Grover, in Pediatrics; Torr Wagner 
Harmer, in Anatomy; Harry Fairbanks Hartwell, 
Francis Freeman Henderson, Otto John Hermann, 
and Herbert Handy Howard, in Surgery; William 
Wescott Howell, in Pediatrics; James Lincoln Hunt- 
ington, Frederick Carpenter Irving, and Foster 
Standish Kellogg, in Obstetrics; Charles Henry 
Lawrence, Jr., in Medicine; George Adams Leland, 
Jr., in Anatomy; Harry Linenthal, in Medicine; 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, in Syphilology; Oliver Ames 
Lothrop, in Otology; Lawson Gentry Lowrey, in 
Neuropathology; Andrew Roy MacAusland, in 
Anatomy; Charles Anthony McDonald, in Neu- 
rology; Frank William Marvin, in Anatomy; Na- 
thaniel Robert Mason, in Obstetrics and Gyne- 


cology; Richard Henry Miller, in Anatomy and 
Surgery; George Richards Minot, in Medicine; Wil- 
liam Reid Morrison and George W. Morse, in Anat- 
omy; Abraham Myerson, in Neuropathology; Ar- 
thur Percy Noyes, in Psychiatry; Frank Roberts 
Ober, in Orthopedic Surgery; James Patrick 
O'Hare, in Medicine; Everard Lawrence Oliver, in 
Dermatology; Charles Leonard Overlander an@® 
Willard Stephen Parker, in Medicine; Karlton 
Goodsell Percy, in Pediatrics; Henry Joseph Perry, 
in Bacteriology; Charles Tirrell Porter, in Otology; 
William Carter Quinby and Edward Peirson Rich- 
ardson, in Surgery; Edward Hammond Risley, in 
Anatomy; Charles Edouard Sandoz, in Psychiatry; 
Albert Abraham Shapira, in Anatomy; Channing 
Chamberlain Simmons, in Surgery; Richard Mason 
Smith, in Pediatrics; William David Smith in Medi- 
cine; John Baker Swift and James Rockwell Tor- 
bert, in Obstetrics; Beth Vincent and Robert Henry 
Vose, in Surgery; Richard Goodwin Wadsworth, in 
Gynecology; Clifford Black Walker, in Ophthal- 
mology; Irving James Walker, Mark Hunking 
Wentworth, and Wyman Whittemore, in Surgery; 
John Thomas Williams, in Gynecology; Maclver 
Woody, in Pathology; George Henry Wright, in 
Laryngology; Edwin Theodore Wyman and James 
Herbert Young, in Pediatrics. 

Teaching Fellows: Donald Mitchell Glover and Noel 
Gates Monroe, in Histology; Ralph Faust Shaner, 
in Comparative Anatomy; Thomas Foster Wheel- 
don, in Anatomy. 

Wolfert Gerson Webber, Charles Follen Folsom, 
Teaching Fellow in Hygiene. 


Graduate School of Medicine. 


Lecturer on Otology: Frederick Lafayette Jack. 
Associates: Franklin Greene Balch, John Taylor 
Bottomley, and George Washington Wales Brewster, 
in Surgery; Frederic Codman Cobb, in Laryngol- 
ogy; John Henry Cunningham, Jr., in Genito-Urin- 
ary Surgery; Lincoln Davis, in Surgery; Joel Er- 
nest Goldthwait, in Orthopedic Surgery; Allen 
Greenwood, in Ophthalmology; Torr Wagner Har- 
mer, in Surgery; Walter Brackett Lancaster, in 
Ophthalmology; Clarence Cook Little, in Compara- 
tive Pathology; Richard Frothingham O'Neil, in 
Genito-Urinary Surgery; Charles Fairbank Painter, 
in Orthopedic Surgery; George Gilbert Smith, in 
Genito-Urinary Surgery; Harvey Parker Towle, in 
Dermatology; Hugh Williams, in Surgery. 
Instructors: Harold Woods Baker and Charles 
Henry Hare, in Gynecology; Henry Fox Hewes, in 
Medicine; Thomas Chittenden Hill, in Proctology; 
George Phippen Sanborn, in Bacteriology; James 
Warren Sever, in Orthopedic Surgery; Arthur 
Kingsbury Stone and Franklin Warren White, in 
Medicine; Frank Percival Williams, in Proctology. 
Clinical Assistants: John Edward Butler, in Anes- 
thesia; Harold Beckles Chandler and Edward Keith 
Ellis in Ophthalmology; Francis Patten Emerson 
and Frederick Eugene Garland, in Laryngology; 
Charles David Jones, in Ophthalmology; William 
Fletcher Knowles, in Laryngology; William Ed- 
wards Ladd, in Surgery; William Liebman, in Oph- 
thalmology; John Leroy Lougee in Laryngology; 
William Holbrook Lowell and Roland Chester Mac- 
kenzie, in Ophthalmology; Daniel Francis Ma- 
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honey and Charles Galloupe Mixter in Surgery; 
Nathaniel Niles Morse, in Anesthesia; Edward Ros- 
well Newton, in Laryngology; George Hale Ryder, 
in Ophthalmology; Lincoln Fleetford Sise, in An- 
esthesia; Henry Burt Stevens, in Ophthalmology; 
Walter Babcock Swift, in Laryngology; Edward 
Russell Williams, in Ophthalmology. 
@ Assistants: John Dresser Adams, in Orthopedic 
Surgery; Philip Challis Bartlett, in Medicine; Wil- 
liam Parsons Boardman, in Bacteriology; Francis 
Gorham Brigham, in Medicine; Rockwell Augus- 
tus Coffin, in Otology; Cleaveland Floyd, Harry 
Winfred Goodall, John Bromham Hawes, 2d, and 
Thomas Francis Leen, in Medicine; William Lieb- 
man, in Roentgenology; Mark Homer Rogers, in 
Orthopedic Surgery; Lesley Hinckley Spooner and 
Nathaniel Knight Wood, in Medicine. 

Fellows in Otology: John Hammond Blodgett, 
John Leroy Lougee, Leon Edward White. 

Teaching Fellow: Gordon Berry, in Laryngology. 


Dental School. 


Lecturers: Julius Frank Hovestad, in Crown and 
Bridge Work; Henry Carlton Smith, in Dental 
Chemistry; Jere Edmund Stanton, in Dental Ma- 
teria Medica and Therapeutics; Kurt Hermann 
Thoma, in Oral Histology and Pathology. 

Instructors in Operative Dentistry: Charles nay 
man Burnham, Ernest Earl Carle, Asher Harriman 
St. Clair Chase, Arthur Sylvester Crowley, Walter 
Alonzo Davis, Samuel Tuttle Elliott, Charles Sumner 
Emerson, James Edward Heap, Frank Randall Mc- 
Cullagh, Lawrence Edward McGourty, Frank Perrin, 
Frank Derby Pierce, Charles Gilman Pike, William 
Vernon Ryder, Carl Eaton Safford, Judson Clarence 
Slack, David Frederick Spinney, Ned Albert Stan- 
ley, Frank Turner Taylor, John Talbot Timlin, 
Clarence Bartlett Vaughan, Ernest Victor Leon 
Whitchurch, Edward Patrick White, Thomas Wes- 
tor. Wood, Jr,, Eugene Barry Wyman. 

Instructors in Prosthetic Dentistry: Fred Alexander 
Beckford, Ernest Spencer Calder, Robert Scott 
Catheron, Harry Sylvester Clark, Wilson Case 
Dort, Arthur Warren Eldred, Guy Edward Flagg, 
Adolph Gahm, Thomas James Giblin, Jr., Herbert 
Frank Langley, Edward Henry Loomer, Allan Wit- 
ham Lord, Simon Myerson, Ubert Clifton Russell, 
William Harry Weston. 

Instructors in Anesthesia: Walter Irving Ash- 
land, Charles Allen Jameson, Stephen Parker Mal- 
lett, William Daniel Squarebrigs. 

Instructors in Inlay Work: Amos Irving Hadley, 
Norman Beverly Nesbett, Arthur Judson Oldham, 
Charles Thomas Warner. 

Instructors in  Orthodontia: Adelbert Fernald, 
Ralph Edward Gove, Hugh Kerr Hatfield, Horace 
Leonard, Howe, Walter Curtis Miner. 

Instructors in Crown and Bridge Work: Frederick 
Waldemar Hovestad, Maurice Earle Peters, Rein- 
hold Ruelberg. 

Instructors: Earle Clinton Cummings in Roent- 
genology; Fred Martin Rice, in Chemistry; Roger 
Browne Taft, in Oral Surgery; Edward Wyllys 
Taylor, in Neurology. 

Clinical Instructor in Operative Dentistry: James 
Austin Furfey. 

Assistants in Operative Dentistry: George Brickett 


[September, 


Blaisdell, Ralph Burleigh Edson, Sterling Nye 
Loveland, Charles Joseph Smith, Frank Packard 
Simpson, Henry Carlton Spencer, Frederick Charles 
Thomson. 

Assistants in Prosthetic Dentistry: Arthur Leo 
Cavanagh, Walter Harlow Chambers, Clarence 
Marsha!! Glazier, Charles William Goetz, Frank 
Herbert Leslie, George Frederick Marsh, Jr., Si- 
mon De Salles McCarty, Frederick Gunner Pierce, 
William Burton Rogers, Benjamin Strout Stevens, 
say 0 0 Lesley Webster. 

4 tants in Anesthesia: Ralph Corydon Curtis, 
Stuart Hamilton a 

tants in Orthod : Fred Ralph Blumen- 
thal, Cleophas Paul Bonin, eae Geddes Severy. 

Assistants in Crown and Bridge Work: Harold 
James Cutler, Homer Charles Sowles. 

Assistant in Inlay Work: Frederick Francis Fur- 
fey. 











Voted to proceed to the election of. a 
Professor of Law, to serve for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1917; whereupon, ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Henry 
Moore Bates was elected. 

Voted to insert in the Quinquennial 
Catalogue the name of Francis Bergen 
with the Bachelors of Laws, Class of 1917, 
who died on May 12, 1917, having com- 
pleted the requirements for his degree. 

Voted that the Faculty of Law be au- 
thorized to send to the family of Francis 
Bergen, deceased, who had completed the 
requirements for his degree, but who died 
before having received a degree from the 
University, a certificate showing the num- 
ber of courses completed and the length 
of residence attained. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Stated Meeting, May 14, 1917. 


A stated meeting of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College was held in Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, on Monday, 
May 14, 1917, at 10 o’clock a.m. The fol- 
lowing 22 members were present: Mr. 
Meyer, the President of the Board; Mr. 
Lowell, the President of the University; 
Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of the Univer- 
sity; Messrs. Boyden, Davis, Endicott, 
Felton, Forbes, Frothingham, Grant, 
Hallowell, Herrick, Higginson, Marvin, 
Morgan, S$ $e Shattuck, Slocum, W. R. 
Thayer, W. S. Thayer, Wendell, Willson. 
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The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. The vote of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of April 27, 1917, elect- 
ing George Lyman Kittredge Gurney 
Professor of English Literature, to serve 
from April 27, 1917, was taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent to 
this vote. 

The President of the Board announced 
that he had appointed Sidney F. Kimball 
of the Class of 1909, and Francis Cham- 
berlain of the Class of 1915, Assistant In- 
spectors of Polls for the election of Over- 
seers on next Commencement Day, in 
place of Grinnell Martin and James J. 
Minot, Jr., resigned. 

The Board voted that this meeting be 
adjourned to meet in University Hall, 
Cambridge, on the following day, Tues- 
day, May 15, 1917, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


Adjourned Meeting, May 15, 1917. 


An adjourned meeting of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College was held in 
University Hall, Cambridge, on Tuesday, 
May 15, 1917, at 10 o'clock a.m. The 
following 21 members were present: 
Mr. Meyer, the President of the Board; 
Mr. Lowell, the President of the Univer- 
sity; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of the 
University; Messrs. Boyden, Davis, Endi- 
cott, Felton, Forbes, Frothingham, Grant, 
Herrick, Higginson, Marvin, Morgan, 
Sexton, Shattuck, Slocum, W. R. Thayer, 
W. S. Thayer, Wendell, Willson. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 14, 1917, appointing the fol- 
lowing members of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences for the remainder of the 
academic year, 1916-17: Captain William 
Storrs Bowen, Captain James A. Shannon, 
Major P. J. L. Azan, Major J. de Reviers 
de Mauny, Captain A. Dupont, Captain 
de Jarny, Lieutenant A. Morize, 2d Lieu- 
tenant Jean Giraudoux; and the Board 
voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
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sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 14, 1917, “that the Com- 
mencement Exercises be held this year in 
Sanders Theatre instead of in the Sta- 
dium,” and the Board voted to consent to 
this vote. 

Mr. Frothingham presented the report 
of the Committee on Mathematics, and 
upon the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee it was accepted and ordered to 
be printed. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Slocum, the 
Board voted that the Secretary of the 
Board be instructed to express to Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Alexander G. McAdie the 
appreciation of the members of the Board 
of their generous hospitality upon the 
occasion of their visit on the preceding 
day to the Blue Hill Observatory. 


Stated Meeting, June 21, 1917. 


A stated meeting of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College was held in 
University Hall, Cambridge, on Thurs- 
day, June 21, 1917, at 9.30 o’clock a.m. 
The following 21 members were present: 
Mr. Meyer, the President of the Board; 
Mr. Lowell, the President of the Univer- 
sity; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of the 
University; Messrs. Davis, Elliott, Forbes, 
Frothingham, Grant, Hallowell, Lamont, 
Lodge, Marvin, Morgan, Palmer, Sexton, 
Shattuck, Slocum, W. R. Thayer, Thomas, 
Wadsworth, Wendell. 

The record of the two previous meetings 
was read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 28, June 11, and June 20, 
1917, appointing Joseph Stancliffe Davis, 
Assistant Professor of Economics for five 
years from September 1, 1917; Arthur 
Norman Holcombe, Assistant Professor 
of Government for five years from Febru- 
ary 1, 1918; Elliott Proctor Joslin, Assist- 
ant Professor of Medicine for five years 
from September 1. 1917; appointing as a 
member of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
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ences for one year from September 1, 1917, 
Frederic Shenck, who is Secretary of the 
Committee on the Use of English by 
Students; appointing the following per- 
sons to be members of the Administrative 
Board of Harvard College for the year 
1917-1918: Henry Aaron Yeomans, Dean, 
Edward Deshon Brandegee, Robert De- 
Courcy Ward, George Henry Chase, Ches- 
ter Noyes Greenough, Arthur Becket 
Lamb, Roger Irving Lee, George Harold 
Edgell; electing Henry Moore Bates, 
Professor of Law, to serve for one year 
from September 1, 1917; to insert in the 
Quinquennial Catalogue the name of 
Francis Bergen with the Bachelors of 
Laws, Class of 1917, who died on May 12, 
1917, having completed the requirements 
for his degree; and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 20, 1917, conferring degrees 
upon the persons recommended therefor 
by the Faculties of the several Depart- 
ments of the University respectively, and 
the Board voted to consent to the confer- 
ring of said degrees, and further voted that 
the Secretary be instructed, in accordance 
with the precedents of previous years, to 
make such changes as may be found neces- 
sary and proper to perfect the lists of said 
degrees. 

The total number of said degrees is 
1196. 

The Secretary of the Board presented 
and read a letter from Mr. Robert Grant, 
Jr., from London, dated May 11, 1917, 
transmitting the Resolutions adopted by 
the Harvard Club of London, at a meet- 
ing held on May 2, 1917, with respect to 
the intervention of the United States in 
the European War, and upon the motion 
of Senator Lodge it was voted that said 
Resolutions be spread upon the records 
of the Board as follows: 


That the intervention of the United States of 
America in the European War is welcomed with en- 
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thusiasm by the members of the Club as a step nec- 
essary for the maintenance of American honor and 
American prestige, and a valued encouragement 
to the Allies in their arduous struggle against the 
enemies of mankind. 

; That the members of the Club regard with par- 
ticular pleasure the happy circumstance that the 
people of the United States and the people of 
Great Britain, united by ties of blood, a common 
language, common literature and common ideals 
and aspirations, should now, after a hundred years 
of peace, march as comrades in a great War, fought 
in defense of democracy, human liberty, and free- 
dom. 

That copies of this Resolution be sent to the Sec- 
retary of State at Washington, and to the President 
and Overseers of Harvard University. 

The President of the Board announced 
that he had appointed Paul D. Turner, of 
the Class of 1909, John P. Thomas, of the 
Class of 1909, Carleton R. Richmond, of 
the Class of 1909, Charles D. Wiswell, of 
the Class of 1909, Assistant Inspectors of 
Polls in the place of Thomas C. Hardwick, 
deceased, and Philip W. Thomson, Mau- 
rice H. Richardson and R. Norris 
Williams, resigned. 

Mr. Frothingham, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, presented the Re- 
ports of the Committees to visit the School 
of Architecture, the Fogg Museum, and 
the Division of Fine Arts, the Museum of 
Comparative Zoélogy, on Zodlogy, and 
on Economics, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of said Committee they were accepted 
and ordered to be printed. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
Bertua M. Boopy, R. ’99. 


During the past year several under- 
graduates and graduates of Radcliffe Col- 
lege have been doing war work abroad. 
One of the most prominent of them, 
Ruth Holden, 711, who won high distinc- 
tion in her scientific work, and who, after 
holding the Alice Freeman Palmer Fel- 
lowship, was awarded a fellowship at 
Newnham College, died in April at Mos- 
cow, where she had gone for Red Cross 
work. In order to do a definite thing that 
was asked in relation to the war, the stu- 
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dents formed a committee to help in the 
sale of Liberty Bonds. The Treasurer of 
the College, to further the work of this 
committee, agreed to accept one $50 
bond as part payment for the tuition of 
any student who cared to use a bond in 
this way. When General Joffre was in 
Cambridge, three hundred tickets for the 
Stadium were sent to the College, through 
the courtesy of Dean Yeomans, to be 
given to Radcliffe students. Some of our 
girls had also the privilege of singing 
in the chorus in Sanders Theatre when 
General Joffre received his degree. Again 
this year our students have been suc- 
cessful in the competition for prizes of- 
fered by the Women’s Peace Party. 
Helen C. White, 716, A.M. 717, won a 
prize of $50 for her essay on “The Peace 
that Lasts,” and Lillian Adlow of the 
Class of 1918, for a paper entitled 
“Tdeals of War Contrasted with Ideals of 
Peace,” won a $25 prize. 

Mr. Frederic Schenck, who is the secre- 
tary of the Committee on the Use of Eng- 
lish in Harvard, is to have charge of the 
same work at Radcliffe College for the 
year 1917-18. 

Under the Harvard College exchange 
arrangement with western colleges, Knox 
College, Galesburg, IIl., asked this year 
to send a woman instead of a man. Rad- 
cliffe College was very glad to have the 
pleasure of welcoming to its courses Miss 
Grace A. Stayt, the Dean of Women at 
Knox College. 

The month of May for the most part 
was a quiet month in the College, as the 
students were busy with choosing their 
club officers and with finishing the year’s 
work in their courses. The whole college 
was brought together, however, when the 
second annual song contest came, on the 
evening of May 24. Each of the classes 
sang on Agassiz House steps songs for 
which both the words and music had been 
written by members of the class. While 
the judges were holding their conference, 
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the student body sang college songs, and 
after the decision was made, giving the 
award to the Class of 1918, the prize song 
was sung again. 

June brought the usual annual meet- 
ings and elections. At the meeting of the 
Associates on June 13, John Farwell 
Moors was elected member of the Coun- 
cil for a term of seven years, and Profes- 
sor George S. Forbes was elected member 
of the Associates for a three-year term. 
The appointing of the Academic Board is 
in the hands of the Associates, subject to 
the approval of the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College. For 1917-18 
the following Harvard professors are to 
serve on the Board, in addition to the 
chairman, Professor Webster: Professors 
E. L. Mark, H. S. White, E. H. Hall, H. 
W. Smyth, G. L. Kittredge, C. H. 
Grandgent, G. P. Baxter, and W. S. Fer- 
guson. The Committee on Resources had 
its third meeting on the Monday night 
before Commencement, June 18. The 
Treasurer of the College gave a very in- 
teresting report, quite in detail, of the 
finances of the College, embodying sev- 
eral suggestions about gifts and their 
uses. The chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee on unifying and developing the gifts 
of past students, Miss Caroline L. Hum- 
phrey, told of the reports that had come 
to that committee from the class secre- 
taries. All these reports showed that the 
classes were interested in having their 
twenty-fifth and other anniversary gifts 
go to the endowment funds of the College, 
in accordance with the suggestion of the 
committee. The question of a Living En- 
dowment Fund, furnished by small an- 
nual pledges on the part of the alumne, 
has still to be worked upon by the com- 
mittee. Miss Humphrey also reported, as 
President of the Alumnz Association, 
certain projects that were to be brought 
up before the Alumne Association, and 
asked suggestions from the Committee 
on Resources in regard to them. 
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Class Day came on Friday, June 15. 
The Seniors received in Fay House, the 
Library, the Gymnasium, and Agassiz 
House. In the first part of the evening 
there was a reception in the living room 
of Agassiz House. As Mr. and Mrs. 
Briggs were away, Professor and Mrs. 
Webster received in their place, with 
Miss Boody and the class officers. At 
nine o'clock there was singing by the Glee 
Club in the yard, and after that the Sen- 
iors sang original songs as well as college 
songs, and presented their colors to the 
Freshman class. For the first time stream- 
ers of confetti were thrown from the 
roof of Agassiz House. The rain, which 
had threatened all day, did not begin 
until after the outdoor singing, and made 
very little difference in Class Day, as 
from that time on the interest cen- 
tred in the dancing inside the buildings. 

The Reminiscent Show on Saturday 
afternoon, June 16, was in charge of the 
Class of 1914, with Katharine M. Day 
as chairman. The different celebrating 
classes had specially arranged perform- 
ances which amused the large audience 
of graduates. It was interesting for the 
Seniors, who were to turn into graduates 
on Commencement Day, to see the stars 
of former years, and it was equally inter- 
esting for the old graduates to hear the 
Seniors sing, and to see them all together 
as aclass. Saturday evening, as has been 
the case for the last few years, the Idler 
Club repeated for the Seniors and their 
friends the last Idler play. This year the 
girls were particularly anxious to have it 
go’well, as Mr. Percy MacKaye, the au- 
thor of “Sappho and Phaon,” which was 
the play given, came out to Cambridge 
to see it. As it rained, the settings had to 
be moved from the steps of Agassiz House 
to the stage at the last moment, but in 
spite of this hurried change, the perform- 
ance was very good, and Mr. MacKaye 
was much pleased with the way the lines 
were said. 
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For the Baccalaureate service on Sun- 
day, June 17, the girls marched in a pro- 
cession from Agassiz House to the First 
Church, Congregational. President Fitch 
and Miss Boody, followed by Dr. Cal- 
kins, led the procession of the Seniors, at 
the head of which came the class officers. 
Dr. Fitch preached from the text, “Know 
ye not that ye are not your own? For ye 
are bought, and that with a price,” show- 
ing the special kind of responsibility that 
came to those who were going into the 
world after a series of years of prepara- 
tion, at this time, when the world de- 
manded of them different things from 
what it had ever asked before. Dr. Cal- 
kins had the responsive reading, and be- 
fore the singing of the Baccalaureate 
hymn, which came at the end of the ser- 
vice, Dr. Fitch read from the pulpit all 
the verses of the hymn, which had been 
written for the class by Helen C. White. 
Dr. Davison was in charge of the sing- 
ing, and played the organ. 

The annual meeting of the Radcliffe 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, for reports 
and elections, came on Monday afternoon, 
after the Harvard exercises in Sanders 
Theatre, for which special seats were 
saved as usual for Radcliffe College. 

The next day the second conference of 
Radcliffe clubs was held in the alumnez 
room. Between Vermont and California 
we have at the present time ten of these 
clubs, and five of them were represented 
at the conference. The discussion was 
chiefly about the offering of scholarships 
and the formation of new clubs. 

The Commencement exercises came in 
Sanders Theatre at 11.80 Wednesday, 
June 20. Lucia Bosley, ’03, was head 
usher. The alumnz procession was 
headed by a marshal from the tenth year 
class and by one from the twenty-fifth 
year class — Ethel H. Lyons, ’07, and 
Henrietta S. Leavitt, 92. For the pro- 
cession of the governing boards, profes- 
sors, and guests, Katharine M. Thomp- 
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son, 96, one of the alumnz Associates, 
was the marshal. Dr. Crothers offered 
the prayer. As President Briggs was 
away from Cambridge, the Chairman of 
the Academie Board, Professor Webster, 
made the announcements. From the ap- 
propriation by Radcliffe College for study 
in the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Woods Hole two scholarships had been 
given for the present summer, one to 
Pauline Marks, ’17, and the other to Har- 
riet T. Proctor, 718. The Captain Jona- 
than Fay Diploma, for the member of 
each graduating class of the College, who, 
in the judgment of the Academic Board 
has during her whole course, by her 
scholarship, conduct, and _ character, 
given evidence of the greatest promise, 
and the Captain Jonathan Fay Scholar- 
ship, had been awarded to Harriet C. 
Bonney, ’17. Miss Bonney also received 
honorable mention for the George B. 
Sohier Prize. The Caroline I. Wilby 
Prize for the best original work in any de- 
partment, was awarded to Caroline F. 
Tupper, candidate for the Ph.D. degree in 
1917, for her Doctor dissertation, “Oliver 
Goldsmith as a Critic.” The announce- 
ment of gifts included $414.86, the final 
payment in the estate of Miss Alice M. 
Curtis; $12,363.97, the balance of the 
bequest of Miss Helen Collamore, mak- 
ing a total bequest amounting to $34,443.- 
97; and from the estate of Mrs. Abigail 
W. Howe securities and cash to the value 
of $254,000. There was also an interesting 
gift from Miss Katharine S. Day, a special 
student. Miss Day gave to the Senior 
class a present of $100, and to Professor 
Langfeld $100 for use in his class. Pro- 
fessor Langfeld has decided to use this as 
a scholarship for some student in Experi- 
mental Asthetics. The gifts from the 
classes were as follows: from the Class of 
1892, $450 for the Mary Coes Memorial 
Fund; from the Class of 1902, $1500 for 
the general endowment fund of Rad- 
cliffe College; from the Class of 1907, a 


$1000 Liberty Bond for the general en- 
dowment fund of the College; from the 
Class of 1914, $1065.58 for the Mary Coes 
Memorial Fund; from the Class of 1916, 
$200 for a section of wall in which there is 
to be a tablet marked, “‘The Gift of the 
Class of 1916.” 

Professor Webster then introduced as 
the Commencement speaker, Professor 
William A. Neilson, ‘‘one of the friend- 
liest men and one of the most eminent 
scholars that this country cherishes.” 
Professor Neilson said: 


You have had the opportunity to become edu- 
cated persons: you have acquired a certain amount 
of information and have learned how to get more, 
and you have been trained to think. How can this 
intellectual capital be best turned to account? The 
country needs clear sight.... Every individual 
who, in his own circle, grasps the essential elements 
in the problem, and helps to simplify the issue, does 
patriotic service.... We must show, too, that 
thought and feeling are not incompatible. However 
apt each is to usurp the place of the other and to 
crowd it out, it is possible to see clearly and to feel 
strongly; to use our minds to guide our aim, and our 
feelings to give force to the blow. ... The victory 
we seek is not a victory by which the vanquished 
will suffer more than his victor: it is a victory over 
the minds of our opponents. We want to take from 
them not merely the power but the will to harm... . 
To keep the national spirit free from the poison of 
hatred, to preserve the humane element in the midst 
of mortal strife, is a task peculiarly appropriate to 
educated women. To the women of the country, 
too, must we look for help against vulgarity. .. . Let 
us beware of making ourselves ridiculous by claim- 
ing a balance of credit before we have begun to make 
up our arrears. . . . There is, however, a still loftier 
duty in which you may share, in which, perhaps, 
you may lead. The unspeakable miseries of war 
are apparent to all. ... Less obvious are the com- 
pensations of war. . . . The real compensation must 
be sought in the spiritual, not in the physical world. 
. .. Human nature is in an exalted mood, and the 
impossible is accomplished every day. “Once more 
a dream is single lord of men.” . . . But we must re- 
cognize that the price is being paid by a small minor- 
ity, and that of these, hundreds of thousands will 
never see the harvest they have sown. How great, 
then, is the responsibility on us, us who stay safely 
at home, to see that the sacrifice is not in vain! Woe 
to us if we fail to garner this harvest of the spirit! 
Woe to us if we, preoccupied with our personal in- 
terests, concerned for our comfort or our dignity, 
bungle the work that falls to our share; and let the 
golden grain fall to the ground and waste! ... To- 
day, the reality of citizenship is within your grasp. 
Duty has risen and asserted its superiority to rights, 
for what other rights matter when we have won the 
right to serve our country in the noblest moment 
and the grandest effort of its history? 
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Dean Boody then presented the can- 
didates for degrees which were conferred 
as follows: 4 A.A.’s, 100 A.B.’s, 29 A.M.’s, 
and 3 Ph.D.’s. Of the A.B.’s, 61 received 
the degree without distinction, 25 cum 
laude (of whom 12 had distinction in 
special subjects), 13 magna cum laude (of 
whom 8 had honors and 5 distinction in 
special subjects) and 1 summa cum laude 
(with highest honors). 

The singing was in charge of Mabel W. 
Daniels, 00. Miss Daniels chose for one 
of the songs Miss Katharine Lee Bates’s 
“America the Beautiful,” and as usual 
the music just before the conferring of 
degrees was the old hymn “Veni Crea- 
tor,” in which Laura C. Littlefield, ’04, 
sang most beautifully the high soprano 
solo. 

The Radcliffe Alumnz Association and 
the Radcliffe Union combined this year 
in a buffet luncheon in Agassiz House at 
one o'clock on Commencement Day. 
After the luncheon for the first time a 
joint meeting was held of the members of 
the two bodies, merely to listen to reports 
and to the presentation of certain busi- 
ness which was to come up later before 
the two associations at their individual 
meetings. When this conference was ad- 
journed at 3.30, the Alumne Association 
held its annual meeting in the theatre in 
Agassiz House, and the Union met in the 
auditorium in Fay House. At the Alum- 
ne Association meeting about 125 mem- 
bers were present. Article III of the con- 
stitution, on membership, was amended 
to make holders of the A.A. degree eligi- 
ble for membership. The Association now 
admits to membership holders of any 
degree conferred by Radcliffe College. 
The President of the Association was in- 
structed to appoint a committee on war 
relief, with full power to act for the Asso- 
ciation, and for the use of this committee 
a sum of $1000 was appropriated. 

At the meeting of the Radcliffe Union 
several amendments to the constitution 
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were made. It was voted to appoint a 
committee to secure a room in Boston for 
the use of the Union. The Coiperation 
Committee was instructed to prepare a 
plan for the entertainment of sailors serv- 
ing in the war, when they land in Boston, 
and to lay the plan before the Alumnzx 
Association and the Union not later than 
the midwinter meeting. The following 
officers for 1917-18 were elected: vice- 
president, Penelope Noyes; secretary, 
Mrs. Howard G. Forbes; director for 
three years, Mrs. Frederick W. Rogers; 
nominating committee, Mrs. George P. 
Baker, Mrs. Comfort A. Adams, Frances 
Kittredge, Mrs. Charles Peabody, Eliza- 
beth C. Putnam. 

Instead of the usual Alumne Dinner it 
was decided to have this year a supper in 
the living room at Agassiz House, having 
the speeches afterward in the theatre. 
The plan worked well, as the freedom of 
this arrangement made one able to see 
and talk to many more people than is 
possible at a dinner. Miss Humphrey, 
the president of the Association, presided 
at the meeting in the theatre. The first 
speakers were Nathalie Matthews from 
the tenth year class, and Lucy A. Paton, 
representing the twenty-fifth year class. 

Miss Boody, after speaking to the Sen- 
iors, told of the growth of the graduate 
school, and of the affection of the grad- 
uate students for the College. She showed 
in how many ways the alumne had helped 
the undergraduates. She told of college 
happenings during the year, mentioning 
particularly her pleasure in the appoint- 
ment of a committee consisting of Mrs. 
Farlow, Miss Longfellow, and Professor 
Byerly, to gather together papers relat- 
ing to the life of Mrs. Agassiz with the 
thought of their publication. In looking 
forward to the year ahead she expressed 
the hope that we might find ways to help 
the country, and at the same time find 
some way to prove ourselves of service 
to Harvard University. 
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Professor George G. Wilson spoke upon 
the conditions in regard to the war in 
which the United States finds itself, and 
to serve, he said, “‘as a sort of dull gray 
background” to those who should speak 
after him. In order that we might see 
what our own country must expect, he 
gave figures showing the increase in Eng- 
land’s army, in her expenditure for war 
over the normal expenditure, in her manu- 
facture of ammunition, and in the num- 
ber of people, and the proportion of 
women, employed in the manufacture of 
war materials. Ultimately, he said, after 
something brings the parties in the war to 
a point where they are willing to nego- 
tiate, a settlement must be made some- 
what in accordance with the principles of 
justice and equity. As the French phil- 
osopher has said, “might and right rule 
the world: might till right is ready.” 

Professor Lake, who was the next 
speaker, told of some of the problems 
which are likely to demand our attention 
in the future. The economic arrangement 
of the world is going to be very much 
more of a unit than it has ever been be- 
fore; but at the same time, if this war 
means anything at all, it means the recog- 
nition of a larger number of nations — 
a state of things in which the equilibrium 
in the body politic will necessarily be un- 
stable. The world will be able to main- 
tain a condition of unstable, or dynamic, 
equilibrium in proportion as it is really 
alive and not dead after this war. If we 
are to be a live world, the qualities that 
are called for from us are knowledge, and 
the faith which is akin to knowledge. 
‘**Faith,” he said, “means the courage 
which goes on to that which is before, not 
because we know the future, but because 
we have studied the past, and are pre- 
pared to follow the same guidance that 
others have found to lead them to that 
which is good in their knowledge and 
faith, and I bear witness that there is no 
class where there is so much probability 


that the world will find it as with that of 
the college man and women.” 

When Colonel Azan was introduced, the 
audience rose to give him welcome. He 
said that from the beginning of the war 
France had felt that the women of 
America were with her, because they gave 
gifts in the first few weeks which were in- 
valuable to the French. Their sympathy 
France appreciated especially. He said 
that many times he had been asked by 
American girls for his advice about doing 
relief work in France. His advice to them 
was to stay in this country, because 
America would have more need of them 
than France when American boys began 
to come back wounded. The best thing 
to do was to stay at home and prepare to 
be helpful here. He gave this advice even 
with the fullest appreciation of what 
many American women had thus far been 
able to do in France, for he himself, when 
he was wounded, had been helped by the 
care of two American girls whose devo- 
tion he would always remember with 
gratitude. He spoke of the things being 
done which neither France nor America 
could bear, and which together they must 
stop. 

President Briggs, who was the last 
speaker, said: “It is hard to remember 
that this country never stood in greater 
need of the reasonable, educated woman 
— to remember the quiet strength that 
comes from the discipline of daily work. 
The immediate, the urgent, the all-ab- 
sorbing call of this war has not come to 
many of our students yet. It has come to 
a few. May the others train their ears to 
know it when it comes, to distinguish it 
from the false calls of demoralizing un- 
rest. If they can make that distinction, 
and spring to the call when it comes, we 
shall be prouder than ever of Radcliffe 
College.” 

Miss Humphrey, in closing the meeting, 
announced that Christina H. Baker, ’96, 
had been nominated to be the new Asso- 
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ciate to represent the alumne for a term 
of six years under the new rules, and that 
the following officers of the Alumnz Asso- 
ciation had been elected: president, Ma- 
bel H. Lyon, ’97; first vice-president, 
Eleanor R. Frost, ’04; second vice-presi- 
dent, Dorothy D. Comstock, 710; secre- 
tary, Margaret A. Fish, ’03; treasurer, 
Ethel Dodd, ’04; Directors, Rose Sher- 
man, '94, Elizabeth B. Piper, ’06; Flor- 
ence W. Swan, ’99, Lucia A. Bosley, ’03; 
nominating committee, Mary Almy, ’05, 
Edith G. Bittinger, °99, Martha T. 
Brown, ’07, Marian B. Miller, ’11, Juan- 
ita D. Wells, 01. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


FRANKLIN EDDY PARKER, JR., ’18. 


The entrance of the United States into 
the European War so strongly affected 
the undergraduate body of the University 
that activities throughout May and June 
were nearly all tinged with a belligerent 
hue. The special final examinations held 
the first week in May allowed eighty per 
cent of College students to leave, with full 
credit in their studies, to become soldiers, 
sailors, aviators, ambulancers, etc. The 
natural result of this exodus was that 

-fewer things happened — athletics had 
all ceased since April — and aside from 
the stubborn persistence of the Crimson, 
Lampoon, Advocate, and Illustrated, which 
continued to produce regular issues from 
the sweat of the few editorial brows left, 
the interior of Harvard College was a 
dark, dull place. With its “Spring Num- 
ber” the Monthly suspended publication. 
The College might well be said to have 
removed itself to Soldiers Field and Fresh 
Pond, where the R.O.T.C. was drilling 
and digging trenches. 

Owing to their advanced age, the mem- 
bers of the Senior Class left in greatest 
numbers, and for a time it looked as 
though 1917 would have a farcical Com- 
mencement Week. The bulk of Senior 
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officers were training at Plattsburg, so 
that President Lowell appealed to the 
powers that be at that camp, and secured 
an order that all Harvard Seniors be per- 
mitted to return to Cambridge on June 19 
to participate in Class Day. R. Harte, 
first marshal, and E. A. Whitney, secre- 
tary, however, were not able to be present. 
At the Stadium exercises this year there 
was no Ivy Oration, as H. Wentworth, 
who had been chosen Ivy Orator, was, in 
training at Fort Sheridan, Ill. In place of 
this, the Regiment Band gave a musical 
program. W. Willcox, Jr., Class Poet,was 
also unable to leave the aviation camp at 
Newport News, Va., and his poem was 
read at the Sanders Theatre exercises by 
N. E. Burbidge. 

Last year’s innovation of holding the 
Commencement Celebration in the Stad- 
ium was given up, and Sanders .Theatre 
once more came into its own, for on Thurs- 
day, June 21, here was the scene of the 
last gathering of the Class of 1917. 

In order to facilitate the registering of 
University students between the ages of 
21 and 31 in accordance with the proclama- 
tion of President Wilson with regard to 
compulsory military service, the Univer- 
sity held a polling-booth where all stud- 
ents from other states than Massachusetts 
might fill out their blanks, for forwarding 
to their local authorities. The University 
kept a record of this registration, to which 
students in any difficulty over these 
regulations may appeal. 

In order to stimulate interest among 
Harvard undergraduates in the purchase 
of Liberty Bonds, the following com- 
mittee was appointed to carry on a cam- 
paign: A. D. Weld, ’18, chairman, G. C. 
Barclay, 19, G. A. Brownell, 719, F. K. 
Bullard, ’20, D. C. Hawkins, ’20, and 
F. E. Parker, Jr., 718. The organization 
of the canvas was made through the efforts 
of W. G. Taussig, 11. Each dormitory 
was visited and special arrangements 
were made with the Cambridge Trust Co., 
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and the Charles River Trust Co., whereby 
students might subscribe to the bond 
issue under the most favorable terms. 

On June 9 the Stadium was the scene 
of the third annual rally and patriotic 
demonstration of the Greater Boston 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 
About 5000 boys passed in review; the 
Regiment Band furnished music. The 
territory from which the Council recruits 
its members includes not only Boston 
and the immediate suburbs, but also all 
the towns lying within a radius of 85 
miles. The demonstration was witnessed 
by 30,000 persons, and all scout activities 
were represented in the event. 

University oarsmen were bound a little 
closer to their Allied friends in England 
when President Lowell received the fol- 
lowing letter from the secretary of the 
Thames Rowing Club of Putney-on-the- 
Thames, England. The letter is of such 
interest, and so typical of good English 
sportsmanship and hospitality, that it is 
printed here in full. 

Dear Sir: 

With the entry of the United States into the 
war, it is probable that many members of your Uni- 
versity Boat Club will at some time be visiting this 
country on their way to or back from the fighting 
line. 

I am desired by my committee to say that al- 
though our active rowing members are all in France 
or elsewhere on naval or military service, the club- 
house is still open, and they would be delighted to 
welcome as honorary members any rowing mem- 
bers of your University temporarily in this coun- 
try, and freely offer them the use of boats and gear 
if they can snatch a few hours to enjoy their old 
sport. I should be glad, Mr. President, if you would, 
in the way most convenient to yourself, give this 
invitation the widest publicity amongst your row- 
ing fraternity, and trust it may result in our mak- 
ing the acquaintance of many of our cousin “wet 
bobs.” 

I. B. Grove. 


That perennial flower, the Union dis- 
cussion, blossomed forth this year with a 
new hue, when the Administrative Board, 
through a special committee, made a re- 
port on the condition of that necessary but 
poorly supported institution on Harvard 
and Quincy Streets. The report stated: 
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Three possible solutions have been considered 
by your committee: 

A. The raising of an endowment either di- 
rectly or through the increase of life memberships. 

B. The assumption by the University of the 
financial burden. 

C. Compulsory membership for undergrad- 
uates. 

It appears to your committee that, as hereinafter 
set forth, some combination of these plans may 
prove effective. 

The decision reached by the committee 
was that a combination of the second and 
third solutions would place the Union on 
the soundest financial footing and still 
have it continue the good work and ad- 
vantages which it has maintained for so 
long. The undergraduate body has sig- 
nified its readiness to accept compulsory 
membership, and with the University 
finances back of it, the Union would be 
placed out of further danger forever. No 
one has ever doubted the usefulness of 
the Union; there has just been a general 
apathy toward pulling it out of the 
slough. Next year will unquestionably 
see great changes, and future sons of 
Harvard may never see the flower of dis- 
cussion wrought into life. 

At a meeting of the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports it was 
voted on the recommendation of the 
Track Advisory Committee to award the 
track ‘“‘H”’ to H. W. Minot, °17, of Bos- 
ton, and W. S. Blanchard, ’17, of West 
Acton. It was voted to authorize Dean 
Briggs and the graduate treasurer to act 
on such recommendation as the Graduate 
Advisory Committee might make in re- 
gard to the award of the ““H”’ to Seniors. 

At the same meeting of the Committee 
on the Regulation of Athletic Sports it 
was voted to authorize the Graduate Ad- 
visory Committees in the various sports 
to appoint temporary captains at such 
time or times as should seem fitting to 
them. 

The Illustrated announced the election 
of the following men to its board: news 
editors, F. P. Champ, 19, of Logan, 
Utah; E. C. Whittemore, ’19, of Cam- 
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bridge; A. F. Tribble, 19, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; art editor, J. P. Cunningham, ’19, of 
Medford; photographic editors, C. Mc- 
Near, ’20, of San Francisco, Cal.; C. H. 
Holladay, ’20, of San Francisco, Cal.; 
J. A. Freiberg, ’20, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The St. Paul’s Catholic Club elected 
as officers for the year 1917-18: president, 
H.V. Fox, ’18, of Dedham; vice-president 
T. J. O’Shea, 19, of Peabody; treasurer, 
H. Connors, 718, of Bellevue, Chio; secre- 
tary, T. L. Freeman, °19, of Somerville; 
and librarian, L. Keane, ’18, of Boston. 

Despite the fact that war deprived the 
Senior Album and the Freshman Red Book 
of their respective boards of many valu- 
able editors, both of these publications 
made their appearance this year. The 
Senior Album was on sale June 19, but the 
Class of 1920 could not bring its first child 
of literature to the public eye until June 
22, both of these dates being late for 
the production of two such worthy 
works. 

The Northfield Student Conference 
was held this year from June 19 to June 
29. A delegation from Harvard attended, 
but the representation of the American 
colleges was not nearly so great, by rea- 
son of the intensive training throughout 
the country. 


Perhaps the thought that was upper- 
most in the minds of Freshmen, Sopho- 
mores, and Juniors still in Cambridge 
during the last few weeks of the past term 
was whether they would return to college 
this fall. In this situation the value of 
faculty advisors was tested as never be- 
fore, and each individual who consulted 
these men was rewarded with much sensi- 
ble advice. Practically all those members 
of Harvard College who were physically 
fit and within the age limit have already 
answered the nation’s call. That the na- 
tion will have great need of educated men 
with minds trained to think after this 
war is settled is axiomatic. There will be 
but one source from which to draw these 
recruits, and that is the bulk of men who 
have already started on their period of 
mental discipline. Those whom the col- 
lege authorities selected to instruct in their 
respective fields because of marked ability 
only showed that this ability was not 
narrow or limited, but was of a splendidly 
general worth. Their advice was to com- 
plete the work which had been well begun. 
This fall can see nothing but a host of 
Harvard men serving their nation by 
fitting themselves to take an active part 
in the period of world reconstruction 
which must be impending. 





THE GRADUATES. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 


For the first time in their history, the 
Associated Harvard Clubs have failed to 
hold their annual meeting. Scheduled 
for June 1 and 2 at Buffalo, and later 
transferred to Washington, the 1917 meet- 
ing has been indefinitely postponed. Noth- 
ing less than a world war could have in- 
duced their officers to forego the satis- 
faction of formally rendering an account 
of their year’s work. 

Conceived, twenty-one years ago, as 
a sectional society, composed of only a 


small part of the Harvard alumni, and 
having as its paramount, though perhaps 
not avowed, purpose the placing of a west- 
ern man on the Board of Overseers, it has 
grown to international proportions, com- 
prehending over a hundred clubs, extend- 
ing from Berlin (at present quiescent) 
westward to Northern China, and having 
for its object no longer any personal or 
provincial ambition, but the efficient con- 
duct of every graduate activity tending to 
make Harvard the greatest institution of 
liberal education in the whole world. 
Local clubs have been induced to create 
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scholarships, liberal in number and gener- 
ous in amount. For those states in which 
the resident alumni are not strong enough 
financially to maintain them, the Associa- 
tion itself has established scholarships, so 
that every year one well-qualified student 
goes to Harvard from every state in the 
Union. It is now proposed to extend this 
institution of scholarships to the establish- 
ment of what is called ‘‘ progress scholar- 
ships” of $350 each, to be awarded each 
year to that holder of a club or Associated 
Harvard Clubs scholarship who makes 
most progress in his freshman year in 
Harvard College. 

Not only is the Association concerning 
itself with the poor boys of the country. 
Through innumerable ways, and through 
a great variety of committees, the matter 
of accommodation between the standards 
of the secondary schools and the require- 
ments of Harvard is receiving close atten- 
tion, with the further view of presenting 
Harvard to-the best of the boys in these 
schools and to their parents. 

Clubs everywhere have appointed com- 
mittees to codperate with the Harvard 
Commission on Western History and with 
the Bureau of Research in Municipal 
Government. They will collect available 
material for the Commission and for the 
Bureau at Cambridge, and will develop 
helpful relations between the Commis- 
sion and local historical societies, so that 
Harvard may become preéminent as the 
seat of learning in American History and 
in Municipal Government. 

Eager to supplement and to make even 
more effective the work of the Alumni 
Association’s Appointment Office, the 
Association has created an Appointments 
Committee which in turn has organized 
appointments committees in the various 
constituent clubs. And the Association 
is attempting, incidentally, for the sake 
of greater efficiency, to organize into con- 
venient groups cities inviting to their an- 
nual Harvard banquets representatives 
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of the Faculty, so that these men may ke 
able to reach a larger number of the alum- 
ni and to cover more territory in the short 
time at their disposal. 

These are a few of this organization’s 
interests. Obviously, the efficient con- 
duct of such activities depends upon the 
existence of the greatest possible number 
of constituent clubs. To induce Harvard 
men to organize themselves into local or 
state groups, and to enroll them into the 
Associated Harvard Clubs has, therefore, 
been the Association’s first concern. But 
this is only the heginning of its task. Its 
strength and success are due not so much 
to the numter, as to the activity and en- 
thusiasm of the constituent clubs. To 
keep these local clubs alive and interested 
is now the Association’s primary business. 
Illustrations of the importance of such 
effort are seen in the cases of Virginia and 
Iowa where the Rumrill and Perkins 
Scholarships, respectively, have for a long 
time been without beneficiaries. Such a 
situation is due entirely to the lack of 
publicity among the secondary schools, 
and for such publicity Harvard must de- 
pend on her graduates living in these 
states. Through the Association’s efforts 
the Virginia Club has been revived, and 
the Harvard men of Iowa are expected to 
manifest a new interest in Harvard mat- 
ters. The Association will see to it that 
the University gets her share of students 
from such states, and that this class of 
scholarships perform the purpose for 
which they were so generously given. 

It is in connection with this function of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs that the 
conviction comes that Harvard and her 
alumni need to get closer together. Har- 
vard needs her alumni, the alumni of the 
West and South as well as of the East. 
Whether it be for the purpose of encour- 
aging the best of young America to seek 
their education and standards of manhood 
and citizenship at Harvard, so that they 
and the country may profit, and so that 
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Harvard herself may in truth be a national 
university; whether it be for the purpose 
of raising a dignified endowment fund; 
or whether it be for the purpose of elevat- 
ing the standards of secondary as well 
as of university education everywhere, 
Harvard needs the live, constant, active, 
devoted, enthusiastic service of every 
alumnus wherever he may live or what- 
ever be his calling. The Associated Har- 
vard Clubs propose to arouse and to keep 
alive and to codrdinate this service. But 
the task is unnecessarily difficult. The 
fault is not with Harvard, and not with 
her alumni. The fault lies in the lack of 
contact between them. This Magazine and 
the Bulletin are read but by fractions of 
the body for which they are intended. Ex- 
cept as they read in their local newspa- 
pers now and then about the outcome of 
an annual athletic contest, the very large 
majority of graduates living in the West 
and South know nothing about Harvard 
and her distinctions. Consequently re- 
liance upon their influence with secondary 
schools and with boys about to select a 
college, and upon their response to the 
appeals of their class secretaries, of en- 
dowment fund committees, and of the 
University itself, is bound to be disap- 
pointing. 

The Associated Harvard Clubs, im- 
pressed with the need of a live communi- 
vation and a constant and _ never-failing 
point of contact between the University 
and her graduates, are resolved to find 
an instrument that will serve this pur- 
pose. Naturally attention is directed to 
this Magazine and the Alumni Bulletin. 
Every Harvard man everywhere through- 
out his lifetime ought to receive both pub- 
lications. The method of bringing this to 
pass is largely a matter of detail, to be 
worked out by men impressed with the 
true importance of the ends to be at- 
tained. 

Harvard enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing two graduate organizations, both in- 
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clusive of all her graduates. As their 
names imply, the Alumni Association is 
an association of individual alumni, 
whereas the Associated Harvard Clubs is 
a combination of clubs of alumni. Though 
they differ from each other radically in 
their forms of organization, and though 
each has certain functions peculiarly its 
own, they both, of course, seek the same 
end — service to the University. It would 
seem natural for two such organizations 
to combine, but the arguments of modern 
efficiency will probably never be strong 
enough to overcome the historical, tradi- 
tional, and social reasons for continuing 
them as two separate and distinct or- 
Though their officers co- 
operate cordially, there is inevitable du- 
plication of work as well as conflict of 
jurisdiction. They have been and will 


ganizations. 


continue to be of great help to each other. 
They supplement each other. But a sur- 
vey of the nature of the activities worth 
promoting, and of the character and 
spirit of each organization, and a segrega- 
tion and assignment to each of those func- 
tions it is best fitted to perform, would 
result in still greater advantage to the 
University and to the alumni. Such 
analysis and classification would make 
much stronger and much more effective 
these two great aggregations of Harvard's 
graduate forces, whose natural and un- 
quenchable aspiration is to work for the 
prosperity, welfare, and advancement of 
their common source of inspiration and 
ideals. 
E. M. Grossman, ’96, Sec. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


° 
BOSTON. 

The French Army Officers, who have 
been instructing the members of the Har- 
vard Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
have made the Harvard Club of Boston 


their home during their stay in this 
country. They were the guests at a dinner 
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given by the club on April 27. Marshal 
Joffre was entertained at the club-house 
on May 12. Many officers of the United 
States army and navy are making con- 
stant use of the club; one of them says it is 
“the Army and Navy Club of the East.”’ 

Philip W. Thomson, ’02, who has been 
the efficient secretary of the club for six 
years, resigned in order to attend the 
R.O.T.C. camp at Plattsburg. Sydney M. 
Williams, ’94, has been elected to succeed 
him. 


CHICAGO. 

Professor F. C. de Sumichrast, formerly 
of the department of French at Harvard, 
but now enrolled in the National Reserve 
of England, was the guest of the Harvard 
Club of Chicago at a “‘beefsteak dinner” 
at the University Club on June 11. Pro- 
fessor de Sumichrast spoke on the war. 


CINCINNATI. 

The annual dinner of the Harvard Club 
of Cincinnati, held on May 11 at the Uni- 
versity Club in that city, was attended by 
more than sixty members; all of the Har- 
vard men in Cincinnati, more than twenty 
in number, who had entered, or were about 
to enter, the service of the United States, 
were guests. 

Murray Seasongood, 00, president of 
the club, presided. The speakers were 
Hon. Julian W. Mack, LL.B. ’87, Robert 
Withington, ’06, Dr. J. L. Ransohoff, ’01, 
Capt. C. F. Cist, LL.B. ’12, A.A. Thayer, 
’04, F. H. Chatfield, ’12, and Lieut. Rufus 
Van Voast, M.D. ’06. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Harvard Club of Connecticut was held 
on May 19 at the Choate School, Wal- 
lingford, Conn., at the invitation of 
George C. St. John, ’02, headmaster of 
the school. Fifty-three men were pres- 
ent. The innovation of the meeting was 
that it combined the attractions of a 


field day with the dinner which has 
heretofore been held in February. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, E. S. Berry, 
91, Hartford; vice-presidents, G. C. St. 
John, ’02, Wallingford, G. S. Bryan, 
°90, Bridgeport, G. G. MacCurdy, ’93, 
New Haven; secretary and treasurer, 
N. H. Batchelder, ’01, Windsor; mem- 
ber of the Council of Associated Har- 
vard Clubs, M. A. Shumway, ’73, Daniel- 
son; delegate to N.E. Federation of Har- 
vard Clubs, C. C. Hyde, ’92, Hartford. 


KANSAS CITY. 

The Harvard Club of Kansas City voted 
at a recent meeting to give $100 to the 
Harvard Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
and $109.50 to provide for the support of 
three French orphans for a year. The club 
voted also to raise a scholarship of $200, 
which will be awarded to some deserving 
boy from Kansas City or its vicinity who 
enters the freshman class of Harvard Col- 
lege this fall. 


LONDON. 


The Harvard Club of London had a 
dinner at Claridges Hotel, on May 2. The 
guests and speakers were Mr. Page, the 
American Ambassador, and Lord Bryce. 
A resolution which appears in the Over- 
seers’ Records of this issue was adopted 
with great enthusiasm. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The Harvard Club of New Jersey had 
its annual spring outing on May 30 on the 
grounds of the Morristown School, Morris- 
town, N.J. A. R. Wendell, ’96, president 
of the club, presided at the luncheon, 
which was served in the dining room of the 
school; A. P. Butler, ’88, headmaster, and 

xrinnell Willis, °70, president of the school 
foundation, made addresses of welcome. 
The other speakers were C. G. Kidder,’ 72, 
F. J. Swayze, ’79, Gerrish Newell, ’98, and 
R. S. Foss, °03. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club of New York City was held on May 
25. The list of officers elected is here 
given: President F. R. Appleton, ’75; vice- 
president, E. J. Wendell, ’82; secretary, 
J. D. Greene, ’96; treasurer, H. B. Clark, 
01; members of the board of managers, to 
serve until 1920, R. P. Perkins, ’84, T. W. 
Slocum, ’90, F. R. Martin, ’93, L. P. Mar- 
vin, 98, Richard Whitney, ’11; members 
of the committee on admissions, to serve 
until 1920, F. R. Outerbridge, ’96, M. F. 
Sullivan, ’00, Charles Gilman, ’04, Guy 
Emerson, 08, Paul Cushman, 13, J. K. 
Hodges, ’14, Theodore Sizer, 16. 

Other committees of the club are: 
house committee, J. O. Stack, ’05, T. W. 
Slocum, ’90, E. R. Marvin, ’99, E. G. 
Chadwick, ’04, R. W. Williams, ’09, Rich- 
ard Whitney, *11; auditing committee, 
E. G. Merrill, 95, R. P. Perkins, ’84, Wil- 
liam Woodward, ’98; committee on litera- 
ture and art, Henry James, ’99, W. M. 
Kendall, ’76, F. R. Halsey, ’68, E. S. Mar- 
tin, ’77, E. J. Wendell, ’82, Gilman Col- 
lamore, 93; committee on appointments, 
L. P. Marvin, ’98, A. H. Cutler, ’70, War- 
ren Delano, ’74, W. M. Kendall, ’76, E. J. 
Wendell, 82, E. A. S. Clarke, ’84, W. K. 
Draper, ’85, B. B. Thayer, ’85, A. S. 
Knight, ’87, Franklin Remington, ’87, 
T. W. Slocum, ’90, Arthur Woods, ’92, 
Walter Cary, ’93, F. R. Martin, ’93, E. M. 
Weld, 93, E. C. Cullinan, ’93, A. A? 
Marsters, ’94, E. G. Merrill, ’95, E. H. 
Pool, 95, Horace Bowker, ’98, S. L. Ful- 
ler, 98, J. W. Prentiss, ’98, C. C. Stillman, 
98, W. H. Wheelock, ’98, A. R. Campbell, 
99, J. C. McCall, 99, Nicholas Biddle, 
’00, Thomas Crimmins, ’00, D. G. Harris, 
00, T. H. Whitney, ’00, H. B. Clark, ’01, 
H. R. Hayes, ’01, D. L. Turner, ’01, K. P. 
Budd, °02, L. T. Dutton, ’02, J. P. H. 
Perry, '03, A. H. Schefer, 03, J. S. Lov- 
ering, 03, H. N. Straus, ’03, Charles Gil- 
man, ’04, F. H. Haskell, ’05, J. O. Stack, 
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05, R. W. Williams, ’09; squash com- 
mittee, Alfred Stillman, 2d, ’03, W. H. Y. 
Hackett, ’08, Anderson Dana, ’11; finance 
committee, F. R. Appleton, ’75, G. R. 
Sheldon, ’79, J. P. Morgan, ’89, George 
Blagden, ’90, T. W. Lamont, ’92, A. M. 
White, ’92, E. G. Merrill, ’95, J. A. Still- 
man, 96, F. M. Weld, ’97, S. L. Fuller, 
98, G. H. Kinnicutt, ’98, J. W. Prentiss, 
’98, William Woodward, ’98, G. F. Baker, 
Jr., 99, A. J. Sheldon, ’01, C. S. Sargent, 
’02; committee on civic and social work, 
R. B. Cutting, ’97, E. S. Blagden, ’08, E. 
C. Cullinan, ’93, E. J. Wendell, ’82, Fran- 
cis Rogers, ’91, Arthur Woods, 92, C. L. 
Safford, ’94, D. F. Murphy, ’97, Cabot 
Ward, ’98, W. M. Chadbourne, ’00, Rich- 
ard Derby, ’03, L. L. Delafield, Jr., ’09, 
R. W. Williams, ’09, J. L. Redmond, ’11; 
committee on military and naval service, 
L. P. Marvin, 98, W. C. Sanger, ’74, 
Arthur Woods, 92, A. M. White, ’92, A. 
F. Cosby, 94, W. R. May, ’94, W. R. 
Hereford, ’95, J. D. Greene, ’96, D. M. 
Goodrich, ’96, J. R. Prockter, 98, Rod- 
man Gilder, 99, W. M. Chadbourne, ’00, 
DeL. K. Jay, ’03, Richard Derby, ’03, 
A. H. Schefer, ’03, H. L. Riker, °03, A. S. 
Thurston, ’06, P. L. Hammond, ’06, F. 
R. Appleton, Jr., ’07, E. S. Blagden, 
08, R. T. P. Storer, ’14, J. S. Brown, 
Jr., 17; reinstatement committee, J. D. 
Greene, ’96, J. W. Prentiss, ’98, J. O. 
Stack, ’05. 

Austen G. Fox, 69, in behalf of the 
committee appointed to draft resolutions 
commemorating the life and services of 
Joseph H. Choate, 52, read an eloquent 
tribute, which was adopted by a rising 
vote. 

Captain Constant Cordier, command- 
ant of the Harvard R.O.T.C., gave an in- 
teresting account of the formation of the 
Harvard Corps and the course in mili- 
tary science. Major-General Bell, com- 
mander of the Eastern Division, U.S.A., 
spoke in the warmest terms of his pred- 
ecessor, General Leonard Wood, and of 
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the work which Bishop Brent is doing in 
the Philippines. Bishop Brent was the 
last speaker; the subject of his address was 
“The Responsibility of America in the 
Great War.” 


PARIS. 


The Harvard Club of Paris had its an- 
nual dinner on June 9. J. H. Hyde, ’98, 
presided. The speakers were: Jules 
Steeg, Minister of Public Instruction, who 
represented the French Government; 
William Graves Sharp, the American 
Ambassador; Dr. John H. Finley, Com- 
missioner of Education of the State of 
New York. Among the other guests 
were Emile Boutroux, A. Piatt Andrew, 
Ph.D. ’00, and also members of the 
French Academy and professors at the 
Sorbonne. 

M. Steeg- expressed a desire to see a 
larger number of American students in 
the French universities. He said the Gov- 
ernment would do all it could towards 
the foundation of an “ American Students’ 
House”’ in Paris, to encourage and help 
American boys who went to France for 
study. 


SEATTLE. 


About fifty members of the Harvard 
Club of Seattle attended a meeting held 
at the College Club in that city at noon 
on June 9. Dean L. B. R. Briggs, who was 
in Seattle to deliver the annual Phi Beta 
Kappa address at the University of Wash- 
ington, was the speaker. 

The club elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, G. E. 
Wright, "89; vice-president, J. W. Eddy, 
’95; secretary and treasurer, R.H. Bollard, 
05. 

The president was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to raise a fund from 
the members of the club for the sup- 
port of an ambulance in the work of the 
American Ambulance Field Service in 
France. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respons- 
ibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

* Tt becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

# Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpor- 
ation and Overseers’ Records, and in the University 
Notes. 

# The name of the States is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1850. 
Dr. H. R. Storer, Sec., 
Newport, R.I. 

In the Newport News of June 23, 
1917, Dr. H. R. Storer, Honorary Pres- 
ident of the Edinburgh University 
Club of North America, published a 
letter from the secretary of this club on 
recruiting in New York for the British 
Army, and pledged his personal codper- 
ation with the movement. After Dr. 
Storer’s signature to the letter ap- 
peared the words, “ aged 88,” 


1856. 
JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Edward Thornton Fisher died, at 
Cambridge, June 4, 1917. He was the 
son of George Fisher (Brown, 1813), 
and Elizabeth Phelps (Huntington) 
Fisher, and was born in Northampton, 
December 16, 1836. His mother was a 
sister of the late Bishop Frederic D. 
Huntington, who was preacher to the 
University during the senior year of the 
Class of 1856. When he was three years 
old his family went to France, and re- 
mained there three years. After two 
more years at Northampton the family 
removed to Oswego, N.Y. In the spring 
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of 1850, Fisher entered Phillips Exeter 
Academy, where he remained until the 
summer of 1853. It is hardly exaggera- 
tion to say that his Exeter career was 
brilliant. He was the best scholar, and 
also the best writer and speaker, in an 
unusually bright class. In his last year, 
when a change in the marking system 
made it possible to compare students 
of different classes, he had the highest 
rank in the school. His mind was re- 
markably mature; at the same time he 
was fond of boyish sports, and enjoyed 
the society of the best young people in 
Exeter. In 1853, Fisher entered the 
sophomore class at Harvard, where he 
distinguished himself as a writer, both 


of prose and poetry. The estimation in _ 


which he was held was apparent from 
his selection as one of the three junior 
editors of the Harvard Magazine, 
founded in November, 1854. Here he 
was in excellent company. His col- 
leagues from his own Class were Green- 
ough and Jacobsen. Two of the Senior 
Editors were Frank B. Sanborn and 
Phillips Brooks. He contributed an 
article on Savonarola in the first num- 
ber of the Magazine, December, 1854, 
pp. 25-32, also “‘ The Poet’s Equerry ” 
in the number for April, 1855, pp. 
172-178. He was prominent in College 
societies. His lecture before the Insti- 
tute was accounted one of the best of the 
year. He gave the poem at the pub- 
lic exercises of the Hasty Pudding Club, 
at the end of the Junior year. He wrote 
the ode for the Sophomore Class supper 
in June, 1854. He was the Class poet 
on Class Day, June 20, 1856, having 
been elected by a large vote, although 
the faction to which he belonged in 
class politics was in a minority. His 
Commencement Part was a Poem on 
“The Isles of Shoals.” He was 


awarded one of the Boylston prizes for 
declamation in July, 1855. After grad- 
uation, his health, for several years, was 
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very poor, and he was obliged to relin- 
quish a desirable position as private 
tutor. In the autumn of 1858 he en- 
tered the Harvard Divinity School, but 
soon found himself unable to remain. 
He tried outdoor life with good results. 
In 1859 he joined an engineering party 
on the Isthmus of Panama, and on his 
return he worked upon a farm near 
Hartford, Conn., with great advantage 
to his health. In 1860 he went to New 
York, where he engaged in teaching 
private pupils. On August 20, 1861, 
he enlisted as a private in the 9th New 
York Volunteers, which was said to be 
the first three-years regiment from New 
York City. He became 2d lieutenant, 
139th New York Volunteers, Aprii 28, 
1863; but ill health compelled him to 
resign his commission November 8, 
1863. His subsequent life was mainly 
occupied in teaching, first in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and later at Berkshire. He was a 
Professor in the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, and afterwards in the Adelphi 
Academy. For some years he taught a 
private school for young ladies in Brook- 
lyn. In 1883 he removed to Lanes- 
boro, Berkshire County, Mass., 
where he established a “‘ Home and 
Preparatory School for Boys,’ which 
he continued until 1912. His later 
years were passed mostly in the vicin- 
ity of Boston. He married, June 30, 
1869, Ellen Bowditch Thayer, daughter 
of William Henry Thayer, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., formerly of Keene, N.H. Mrs. 
Fisher died, at Lanesboro, October 15, 
1911. He leaves three children: Faith 
Huntington, wife of Rev. Dr. W. W. 
Fenn, Harvard, ’84, Dean of the Har- 
vard Divinity School; Richard Thorn- 
ton, Harvard, ’98, M.F. (Yale), ’03, 
Assistant Professor of Forestry at Har- 
vard and Director of the Harvard For- 


est; Eleanor, wife of Laurence R. 
Grose, Instructor in Forestry at 
Harvard. 
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1857. 

Dr. Francis H. Brown, the secretary 
of the Class, died on May 16, 1917. He 
was born on August 8, 1835, the son of 
Francis and Caroline Mathilde (Kuhn) 
Brown. He prepared for college at the 
Boston Public Latin School, and re- 
ceived from Harvard University the 
degrees of A.B., A.M. (1860), and 
M.D. (1861). In his professional work 
he was especially interested in the 
Children’s Hospital and the Floating 
Hospital. He had been president of 
the Suffolk District of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, and of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution; he was a mem- 
ber of the Appalachian Club and the 
St. Botolph Club, and a trustee of the 
Franklin Savings Bank. On September 
24, 1861, he married Louisa Beckford, 
the daughter of Charles F. Eaton, of 
Salem, Mass.; she died on January 17, 
1865. On March 23, 1871, Dr. Brown 
married Mary Sherwood, daughter of 
Charles P. Wood, of Auburn, N.Y. 
Dr. Brown left two children, a son, Louis 
Francis Brown, and a daughter, Edith, 
who married Turner Hodgdon. — 
Seven members of the Class are now 
living. —. Robert M. Morse, 57 Equi- 
table Building, Boston, is the surviving 
member of the Class Committee. 


1859. 
Evias W. MErTcatr, Sec., 
22 Linnaean St., Cambridge. 

Fifteen of the ninety-four men who 
graduated in the Class of ’59 are still 
living. The survivors are: Loring 
W. Bailey, Fredericton, N.B.; Wil- 
liam Barney, Westminster; George L. 
Chaney, 14 Liberty St., Salem; Charles 
A. Daniels, 88 Mt. Vernon St., Mal- 
den; James, H. Fay, 43 Linden St., 
Brookline; Frederic S. G. d’ Hauteville, 
Newport, R.I.; Samuel H. Hilliard, 92 
Rockview St., Jamaica Plain; Henry P. 


Hoppin, New Brighton, Staten Island, 
N.Y.; Andrew J. Lathrop, 141 Plymp- 
ton St., Waltham; George L. Locke, 
Bristol, R.I.; George B. Merrill, 1206 
Broadway, Oakland, Cal.; Eliab W. 
Metcalf, 22 Linnaean St., Cambridge; 
James Schouler, 10 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton; Daniel A. W. Smith, Insein, 
Burma; Francis H. Swan, 295 Beacon 
St., Boston. Mosteof them have retired 
from active work, but a few are still 
pursuing their vocations.—C. J. 
White, Professor of Mathematics, 
Emeritus, who was secretary of the 
Class, died last February. 


1862. 
Cuar_tes P. Ware, Sec., 
52 Allerton St., Brookline. 

Twelve of the twenty-two members 
of the Class were at Commencement. — 
J. Vila Blake resigned his ministry at 
Evanston, IIl., in September, 1916, af- 
ter twenty-five years of service. — 
Frederic L. Hosmer is “* minister emer- 
itus ”’ of the First Unitarian Church, 
Berkeley, Cal. — The address of H. S. 
Huidekoper is The Clinton, Philadel- 
phia. — C. H. Porter died in 1862, and 
not in 1912 as reported in the Magazine 
of June, 1913. — Oswald H. Ernst was 
promoted to the grade of major-general 
on the retired list, November 2, 1916. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

W. M. Courtis has returned from 
Cuba, where he had spent some time in 
a business trip to the mountains. — 
Rev. M. M. Cutter has been called to 
supply the Congregational Church at 
Hubbardston, Mass. — Professor Flagg 
has published two books —one a 
Masque under the name of Persephone, 
the other a Dramatic Fantasy called 
Circe. — Professor Palmer has_ re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from the 
University of California. 
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1866. 
Cuar.es E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

The following members of the Class 
were present at Commencement, 1917: 
Batchelor, Buswell, Carpenter, Emer- 
son, Farlow, Fenno, Flagg, Gregg, 
Hawes, Hayes, Leonard, Peirce, Put- 
nam, Sargent, Stoddard, Storey, Strat- 
ton, Underwood, * Vinton, Ward, 
Wheeler, Williams — 22. 


1867. 
James R. Carret, Sec., 
79 Milk St., Boston. 

The Class of 1867 celebrated in June 
last the fiftieth anniversary of its grad- 
uation. Of ninety-six who were gradu- 
ated, thirty-nine survive, and of these, 
twenty-five, with two non-graduates, 
attended a Class supper at Young’s 
Hotel, in Boston, on the evening of 
Wednesday, June 20. Among them 
were four judges, Clement Bates and 
William Worthington, both of Cincin- 
nati, O., Bates formerly judge of the 
Ohio Court of Common Pleas, Worth- 
ington formerly judge of the Superior 
Court of Cincinnati, and two from 
Massachusetts, Frederic Dodge of the 
U.S. Circuit Court of the Northeastern 
District, and Joseph R. Churchill, Jus- 
tice of the Dorchester Municipal Court, 
now in the forty-seventh year of his ser- 
vice. Two members from the Pacific 
Coast were present. They were Frank 
C. Garbutt of Los Angeles, Cal., the 
oldest member of the Class, eighty 
years of age on June 28, and Meldon L. 
Hanscom, now and for twenty-two 
years City Auditor of Berkeley, Cal. 
William G. Peckham of New York City 
also was present, the youngest member 
of the Class, now in his sixty-ninth 
year, one of the founders and editors of 
the Harvard Advocate. Others also are 
worthy of mention, and, though we 
have not had in our ranks any man of 
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national reputation, except, perhaps, 
Bellamy Storer of Cincinnati, O., who 
was minister to Belgium, then minister 
to Spain, and, following that, Ambassa- 
dor to Austria-Hungary under Roose- 
velt, yet it is true of our Class, as of 
Harvard classes in general, that the 
great majority have rendered faithful 
service in the several places which they 
have made for themselves in the world; 
this was true as well of those who have 
passed away as of the living. A tele- 
gram of greeting was sent that evening 
to Frederick G. Bromberg, of Mobile, 
Ala., of the Class of 1858, our tutor in 
mathematics in the Freshman year; 
ours was the first class to receive his 
instruction. Following the custom of 
late years, the Class entertained at 
lunch at Phillips Brooks House on 
Commencement Day the graduates of 
previous and contemporary classes, 
and officers and professors of the Uni- 
versity and others. The Secretary takes 
this method of acknowledging and ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the Class 
of the many messages of congratulation 
and esteem which came from those 
invited to the Commencement Lunch. 
The secretary is preparing the four- 
teenth class report, which probably 
will be ready in the latter part of the 
coming fall. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Josiah Lafayette Seward, born in 
Sullivan, N.H., April 17, 1845, died at 
Keene, N.H., July 14, 1917. He was 
the son of David and Arvilla (Mat- 
thews) Seward. His ancestor, Thomas 
Seward, came from England to Pep- 
perill, shortly before the Revolution. 
The Sewards are of Saxon origin, and 
the name is traced back to a son, Se- 
ward, of the third King of Essex, one 
of the seven kingdoms of the Saxon 
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Heptarchy. Seward graduated from 
Phillips-Exeter Academy and entered 
Harvard in 1864. At Harvard he re- 
ceived a Detur, and was given a Part 
in the Sophomore year, and for Com- 
mencement a Thesis. After graduation 
he was a teacher until 1871, when he 
entered the Harvard Divinity School, 
receiving the degree of B.D. in 1874. 
He received a call from the St. Paul's 
Church in Springfield, but was installed 
over the Unitarian Church in Lowell, 
in 1874, and remained there until July 
31, 1888; he then accepted a call from 
Waterville, Me., where he lived until 
November 23, 1893. He then supplied 
the pulpit of Unity Church, Allston, 
until October 8, 1899, when he went to 
Keene, N.H., where he lived until his 
death, engaged in writing historical 
works, and instructing private pupils; 
since 1892 he had supplied the pulpit 
of the Unitarian Church at Dublin, 
N.H. Seward’s publications and ad- 
dresses cover a wide range in history, 
theology, and. in freemasonry. He had 
received all the Masonic degrees, in- 
cluding the thirty-third, held the high- 
est office in Lodge, Council and Rose 
Chapter, and had been for many years 
Grand Prior of the Supreme Council 
of the thirty-third Degree for the North- 
ern United States. In 1898 Colby 
University conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. In his 
many lines of literary and _ historical 
research he brought to bear the experi- 
ence of a ripe scholarship. He was 
unmarried. 


1869. 
Tuomas P. Brat, Sec., 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

The Class did not have a dinner on 
the night before Commencement, but 
contributed $500 to the fund of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps. About 
$30 members attended the lunch, which 
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was held on Commencement in Thayer 
5; a vote was passed, expressing the 
hope that the annual dinner would be 
held on the night before Commence- 
ment, 1918.— On May 10, at New 
York, the John Fritz Medal “‘ for nota- 
ble scientific or industrial achieve- 
ment,’’ was conferred by the four great 
American engineering societies on 
Henry M. Howe. The chairman of 
the Board of Awards, in presenting the 
Medal, said: “‘ Henry Marion Howe, 
son of an illustrious father and of an 
illustrious mother; lover of justice and 
of humanity; public servant and public 
benefactor; master of the English lan- 
guage; loyal and devoted friend; un- 
tiring and unselfish worker in an im- 
portant field of science; stimulating 
teacher, inspiring investigator and 
generous collaborator, hundreds have 
been guided by the light radiating from 
your pen, encouraged by your kind 
words, dazzled it is true, but also stirred 
to further and more vigorous efforts by 
the heights you reach; voyager in 
realms but dimly perceived by your 
fellow-workers; lone explorer of fields 
destined to yield rich harvest to future 
generations; man of genius, honored 
and loved the world over.” In former 
years this medal has been conférred 
upon John Fritz, Lord Kelvin, George 
Westinghouse, Alexander Graham Bell, 
Edison, Elihu Thomson and others. 
Howe has received all of the three 
great foreign medals — from England, 
France, and Russia — and the degree 
of LL.D. from Harvard, Lafayette, and 
Pittsburg. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, and a Char- 
ter member of the American Academy 
of Engineers. 
1870. 
Tuomas B. Tickxnor, Sec., 
187 Gibbs St., Newton Centre. 

The Commencement meeting of the 

Class was held at 45 Thayer as usual. 
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Twenty members were present and the 
reunion was unusually pleasant; a light 
luncheon was served, and the members 
afterwards were guests of the Class of 
1867 at the Phillips Brooks House, 
where a large number of men who were 
in College with 1870 were gathered. — 
Oscar F. Seavey died at Auburn, Cal., 
September 9, 1915. — Alexander's ad- 
dress is now 45 East 17th Street, New 
York City. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 


719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

William Neil King died July 2 at his 
home in Columbus, Ohio. He was born 
at Cincinnati, April 1, 1849, the son of 
Thomas W. King, and a great-grandson 
of Rufus King, one of the formers of the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
Minister to Great Britain under Presi- 
dent Washington. W. N. King entered 
Harvard from Exeter Academy; while in 
College he was a member of the D.K.E., 
Institute, Hasty Pudding, and A.D. 
Clubs. After graduation, he was for 
three years with the banking house of 
, Andrews & Co., Paris, then in the bank- 
ing business in Cincinnati until 1885, 
and after that in San Diego, Cal. He 
leaves a wife and two daughters. 


1872. 


A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its forty-fifth 
anniversary by meeting informally, 
Wednesday morning, June 20, to the 
number of fifteen, at the house of E. W. 
Hutchins, Beacon Street, Boston, where 
they enjoyed a pleasant hour of hospi- 
tality; automobiles were then taken for 
Cohasset, where a lunch was given on 
the open piazza of the secretary’s 
house, looking out over Massachusetts 
Bay. The return trip was made by 
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different routes in good season for a 
dinner at the Union Club, Boston. 
Arthur Lord presided. The feature of 
the evening was a short poem written 
for the occasion by G. F. Babbitt. 
Twenty-one members were present: — 
James M. Allen, Almy, Babbitt, Bea- 
man, Walter Burgess, Elliot, Gibson, 
F. R. Hall, R. S. Hall, E. N. Hill, 
Hutchins, Keith, Kidder, Lincoln, 
A. Lord, Miller, Rawson, Sheldon, 
Thwing, Titus and White. The prin- 
cipal topic of the speeches was inevit- 
ably the War and its different phases; 
several of those present were directly 
interested, as their sons had already 
enlisted in one capacity or another in 
the cause. Almy gave an interesting 
and vivid account of the accident which 
happened to Holland last December, 
from which he has not yet recovered. 
On Commencement, Thayer 3 was 
open for the use of the Class. At the 
business meeting, at which Kidder pre- 
sided, a memorial of Edward B. Cal- 
lender was read; it will appear in the 
Tenth Class Report. The secretary 
presented his report of the Class Fund 
and announced that he hoped to pub- 
lish his next Class Report some time 
during the summer. After the meet- 
ing, those who were present, eighteen in 
number, assembled on the north side 
of Appleton Chapel for a group photo- 
graph; this has turned out very suc- 
cessfully and will appear in the Report, 
but those who wish the finished photo- 
graph will please notify the Secretary. 
— Louis Augustus Wyman, who was 
reported at the Commencement meet- 
ing to be seriously ill, died at his home 
on Ocean Avenue, Swampscott, on July 
6. He was born in Lowell, Decem- 
ber 18, 1849, the son of Augustus Mav- 
erick and Louisa Anne (Sanderson) 
Wyman. His father died when Wyman 
was four years old, and his mother died 
early in his Freshman year. His father 
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was from one of the Woburn families 
which settled there in 1640. Wyman 
received his early education in the 
Lowell public schools and had no 
thought of a college education until, 
after he and his mother had moved to 
Boston in December, 1865, he met W. 
E. Fette, Harvard, ’58. Wyman’s 
study of Greek for the entrance exam- 
ination did not begin until November, 
1867, but he passed successfully in the 
fall of 1868. After his mother’s death, 
he was thrown on his own resources, 
and, with little assistance, worked his 
way through College by “mental and 
physical labor,” a forecast of the en- 
ergy and ability he showed throughout 
his life. He graduated with the idea of 
studying marine law and of devoting 
himself to its practice, but, after being 
for nearly two years in the office of 
F. B. Dixon, marine adjuster, changed 
his mind, and for several years after- 
wards engaged successfully in various 
business enterprises, amongst others, in 
that of printers’ supplies in Boston. For 
a time he was auditor of the Denver, 
Longmont & Northwestern Railroad, 
with headquarters at Longmont, Col., 
and from 1882 to 1884 was treasurer of 
the Boston Woven Hose Company. In 
1888 he was elected treasurer of the 
Wright & Potter Printing Company 
(the State printers of Massachusetts), 
was later also manager, and president 
of the company at the time of his death. 
He was elected in 1892 a member of the 
School Committee. of Lynn, and was 
chairman of the Board from 1895 to 
1900, when he declined a reélection. 
He was a member of the Oxford and 
Whiting Clubs of Lynn, the Lynn His- 
torical Society, Massachusetts Sons of 
the American Revolution, and the Bos- 
ton City Club. For a number of years 
after 1891 he was secretary of the 
Master Printers Club of Boston. He 
was married in September, 1875, at 
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Lynn to Edith Estelle Merriam of 
Lynn, who survives him, with three 
sons, Louis Eliot, ’00, LL.B. 1902, 
Arthur Merriam, A.B. (Dartmouth) 
1908, and Arnold Maverick, ’10, and a 
daughter, Edith Louise (now Rolfe), 
Smith College, 1903. — Perry Belmont, 
who, for more than a year past, has 
been contributing effective articles to 
the Seven Seas Magazine and Sea Power, 
has received a commission as an officer 
in the Reserve Corps of the Army. He 
is vice-president of the Navy League, 
and an active member of its executive 
committee, and also a vice-president 
of the Army League. 


1873. 
Artuur L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 

William Thomas was elected a vice- 
president of the Harvard Law School 
Association at Commencement. — 
James Augustus Beatley died at his 
summer home in Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, on July 11. He was born in 
Chelsea, in 1852, and was educated in 
the public schools of that city. After 
his graduation from college he taught 
for a year at the Boston Latin School, 
and later went to Europe where he 
studied the modern languages in prep- 
aration for his life-work. For more than 
forty years he was connected with the 
English High School in Boston and was, 
for the greater part of that time, in 
charge of the German department. He 
organized an orchestra of about fifty 
pupils of the school which he conducted 
with conspicuous success and trained 
in the rendering of music of a high class. 
In addition to supplying music for 
oceasions directly connected with the 
school, the orchestra was frequently 
called upon for its services at public 
meetings held by the City of Boston. 
He is survived by a wife and four chil- 
dren. 
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1874. 


C. S$. PENHALLOW, Sec., 
808 Sears Building, Boston, 


James Dwight, M.D. ’79, died in 
Mattapoisett, on July 18. — The Class 
did not have its Commencement din- 
ner, but divided among the funds for 
the French wounded soldiers, the Red 
Cross, and the R.O.T.C. the money 
which would ordinarily have been taken 
from the Class fund for the dinner. 
About twenty members of the Class 
attended a quiet subscription dinner 
which was held at the Harvard Club 
of Boston on the night before Com- 
mencement; Edmund H. Sears read a 
poem, and members of the Class who 
had spent the greater part of their lives 
in the East spoke on China and Japan. 


1875. 


Warren A. REEp, Sec., 
Brockton, Mass. 


The Class of 1875 dined on Com- 
mencement eve at the Boston Harvard 
Club. Thirty-one members were pres- 
ent. Dr. Morton Prince presided and 
related his experience in the war. — 
L. B. R. Briggs gave the Commence- 
ment address at the University of Ore- 
gon. — Dr. Vincent Y. Bowditch has 
been elected director of the National 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis. — Frederick P. 
Fish, Chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, gave the 
Commencement address at Wheaton 
College, Norton, on June 13. — H. B. 
Wenzell, reporter of decisions for the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, has just 
completed the 76th volume edited by 
him since January 1, 1895.—E. M. 
Kingsbury has left the editorial staff of 
the New York Sun, and joined that of 
the New York Times. 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sev., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 
Thirty-three members of the Class 
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dined together at the Parker House on 
the evening before Commencement. 
Dr. Alfred Worcester presided. In- 
formal speeches were made by many of 
those present. Willis B. Allen read an 
original poem which has since been 
printed and sent to the members of the 
Class. A cablegram was sent to Sir 
George Perley, setting forth the appre- 
ciation of his classmates for his services 
to the allied cause as High Commis- 
sioner of Canada in England. — E. J. 
James, president of Illinois State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed a member 
of the advisory committee on state 
university war service of the National 
Association of .State Universities. — 
Charles Moore was elected a member 
of the board of governors of the Amer- 
ican Institute of City Planning, which 
was organized at Kansas City on May 
11. He has recently published a His- 
tory of Michigan. — Dr. William H. Pot- 
ter is in Europe, serving as dental sur- 
geon with the U.S. Base Hospital No. 
5. — Paul Shorey contributes The As- 
sault on Humanism to the June and 
July numbers of the Atlantic Monthly. 
It is reprinted as a small book. — 
Henry Osborn Taylor was elected Presi- 
dent of the Harvard Chapter of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Com- 
mencement. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

The Class voted almost unanimously 
to omit its annual dinner, and the esti- 
mated cost of the dinner was made a part 
of the contribution of the Class toward 
the expenses of the Harvard R.O.T.C. — 
About thirty men met at Holworthy 18 
on Commencement Day, and a like 
number were present for the afternoon 
speaking. — F. J. Swayze was elected 
to the board of Overseers for a second 
term. — W. De W. Hyde died at Bruns- 
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wick, Me., June 29. A sketch of his life 
is printed elsewhere in this issue of the 
Magazine. — John Alden Thayer died 
at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
Beston, July 31. Fuller notice will be 
given in the next issue of the Magazine. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsoury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Robert Bacon is serving in France as 
Major on the staff of General Pershing. 
— Dr. C. C. Foster is surgeon, and F. 
E. Cabot is signal officer, in the division 
of the Home Guard organized in Boston 
by the Veterans Association of the First 
Corps of Cadets. — The Harvard Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps were en- 
camped in July on the estate of W. A. 
Gaston in Barre, Mass. — Rev. Brad- 
ley Gilman has accepted a call to the 
First Unitarian Church at Palo Alto, 
Cal., and will take charge of his new 
parish in November.— Dr. H. W. 
Kilburn, with his family, is in Europe 
for an indefinite period. His present 
address is Hotel Oberland, Interlaken, 
Switzerland. — A. B. Hart, Josiah 
Quincy, and C. G. Washburn were 
elected delegates to the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention and _ all 
three were apppointed chairmen of 
important committees. — An informal 
dinner of the Class was held at the 
Union Club in Bosten on the evening 
preceding Commencement Day. About 
thirty members of the Class were pres- 
ent. 


1881. 
Rev Joun W. Suter, Sec., 
8 Chestnut St., Boston. 

The dinner of the Class at the Uni- 
versity Club, Boston, on the night be- 
fore Commencement was the usual in- 
formal dinner. Forty-five members 
were present. The Secretary presided. 
Several men talked in an interesting 


way, among them, Howard Elliott, in 
regard to the Committee on National 
Defense, C. H. W. Foster, who told of 
his experiences abroad in connection 
with Red Cross Relief Work, and W. R. 
Thayer, who spoke of Italy in the War. 
— Davis was the principal speaker at 
the recent Red Cross Achievement 
Banquet in San Francisco. — Starr has 
an article in the Illinois Law Review 
on “ Individualist and Social Concep- 
tions of the Public.” 


1882. 
Henry W. Cunnincuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 
Because of the war, the Class cut 
down the proposed celebration of its 
thirty-fifth anniversary to a simple 


dinner at the Algonquin Club, Boston, © 


on Wednesday evening, June 20, at 
which forty-nine members were present, 
including two from Carolina — Wil- 
liam A. Blair, of Winston, N.C., and 
George W. Williams, of Charleston, 
S.C. Evert J. Wendell presided, and 
addresses were made by the secretary, 
by Godfrey L. Cabot, who appeared in 
his uniform as a naval officer and spoke 
most interestingly of his active work in 
aviation, by Blair, who told of the ac- 
tivity and progress of the South, and by 
Herbert G. Woodworth, who told of his 
recent trip to Japan and China. — Be- 
sides Captain Cumming, of the British 
Army in Egypt, and Lieutenant Cabot, 
of the U.S. Navy Aviation Service, J. 
Edward Weld, of New York, is doing 
active service as a member of the Vete- 
ran Artillery Corps of 1790 for State 
Defense, and Morton S. Crehore, John 
H. Storer, and Nathaniel A. Francis, 
are serving in the veteran Corps of the 
Boston Cadets. — Dr. Lucien M. Rob- 
inson, for many years Professor at the 
Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, was 
on June 7, 1917, given the honorary de- 
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gree by that school of Doctor of Canon 
Law. — Ernest N. Perrin, who has 
passed the last few years at Long 
Lake in the Adirondack Mountains, 
on June 25, 1917, delivered the ad- 
dress to the graduating class at the 
Long Lake Union School. — Dr. Ed- 
ward Valentine MacDonald died at his 
home in Chicago, April 28, 1917, of 
heart failure, after a brief illness. He 
was born in Fall River, February 14, 
1859. After graduating from Harvard 
College in 1882 and from the Medical 
School in 1886, he practised for a short 
time in Boston with Dr. John G. Blake, 
and in October, 1886, moved to Chi- 
cago, where he was in active practice as 
a physician and surgeon for over thirty 
years. He was a member of the staff 
of the Cook County Hospital and of 
the Fort Dearborn Hospital. On No- 
vembcr 28, 1889, he was married at 
Chicago to Miss Emma J. Callahan, 
daughter of Bernard Callahan, the law 
book publisher, and had eight children, 
the largest family of any member of 
the Class. — Henry Gardner Chapin, 
of Springfield, where he was born on 
January 3, 1860, died there May 31, 
1917, as the result of an automobile ac- 
cident the day before. He fitted for Col- 
lege at Adams Academy in Quincy, then 
in its prime, and entered the Class with 
a group of men from that school which 
was perhaps the strongest group of men 
who came into the Class. All through 
his college years and in after life he was 
prominent and popular with his class- 
mates and loyal and devoted in his at- 
tendance at all the reunions. After 
graduation, he entered his father’s firm 
of Chapin & Gould, paper manufac- 
turers, and soon became a member of 
the firm. He was one of the best-known 
citizens of Springfield, and was popular 
in every walk of life; he served as Presi- 
dent of the City Council, and as Presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of the Con- 
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necticut Valley. One of the dominant 
interests of his life was music. He was 
leader of the Harvard Glee Club and 
took a prominent part in the college 
theatricals of his day. He was instru- 
mental in having good music in Spring- 
field, and chiefly through his influence 
the city established a fine municipal 
organ at the Auditorium. On January 9, 
1889, he married Miss Susie B. Russell, 
of Springfield, and had one daughter, 
Katharine, and one son, Russell, who 
will enter Harvard this autumn. 
Chapin bequeathed to the College 
$5000 to found a scholarship, the in- 
come of which is to be given to a de- 
serving student, preference being given to 
a descendant of a member of the Class of 
1882. Of absolute sincerity of character, 
devoted to his family and to his music, 
loyal to his friends and to his college, 
his presence will be sadly missed. The 
Springfield Republican of June 1, in an 
editorial, gave a splendid and well- 
deserved tribute to his personality and 
career. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicxo.s, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

L. A. Coolidge was elected a Dele- 
gate-at-Large to the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention. — Joseph 
Lee has been appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy a member of the Na- 
tional Commission on Camp Welfare, 
to codperate with the Department in 
providing the best moral surroundings 
for men in navy and marine corps sta- 
tions. — H. M. Lloyd has joined the 
law firm of Spencer, Lloyd & Wierum, 
formed July 2, with offices at 27 William 
St., New York City. — James Alfred 
Page, the father of G. H. Page, died at 
Cambridge, July 7, in his ninety-first 
year. For more than sixty years head- 
master of the Dwight School in Bos- 
ton, his mental vigor, original methods, 
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striking personality and quaint, char- 
acteristic phrases and gestures, made 
him a: notable figure, cherished with 
admiration and affection in the memo- 
ries of countless pupils all over the 
world. — L. R. E. Paulin has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Exemption 
Board in his district, Staten Island, 
N.Y. — C. P. Perin has been appointed 
a member of the National Defense Com- 
mittee as the representative of the 
American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers. — Mrs. Julia Catlin Park, widow 
of T. L. Park, has received the French 
War Cross. A citation in the army or- 
ders says this honor has been bestowed 
“ for transforming her home into a hos- 
pital of 180 beds, which serves asa front 
line ambulance in close proximity to 
the front in a dangerous zone, and for 
proving, during the two years this situa- 
tion has continued, her untiring devo- 
tion, her noble qualities and organizing 
ability, which have made the hospital 
a splendid aid to the badly wounded.” 
Mrs. Park originally transformed her 
home, six miles behind the lines, into a 
hospital which has been known as the 
** Annel Ambulance.”” She then moved 
it farther and farther eastward as the 
French pressed forward. Last February 
she was awarded a gold medal by the 
French Government, and she is be- 
lieved to be the first American woman 
to receive the cross. The presentation 
ceremony, which was attended by all 
the high officials of the thirteenth army 
corps in full uniform, took place at the 
new headquarters of the ambulance, 
just behind the front, amid the boom- 
ing of cannon. — Philip Schuyler Cow- 
gill, the son of our late classmate, T.W. 
Cowgill, after graduating from the 
civil engineering department of the 
State University of Nevada, is now do- 
ing the mine surveying for the Rochester 
Merger Mines Co. of Nevada. — W. W. 
Bryant has returned from an extended 
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business trip in India, which has cov- 
ered a period of nearly a year. — The 
secretary is desirous of knowing the 
particulars of E. W. S. Tingie’s death, 
and the place where it occurred. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

On Commencement Day about thirty 
members of the Class visited the Class 
room, 22 Holworthy, where the usual 
luncheon was served. — John J. Chap- 
man has published through the Mac- 
millan Company a collection of letters 
written from the front in France by his 
son Victor. The letters are preceded by 
a memorial biographical sketch. — The 
University of Nebraska has conferred 
on S. M. Hayes the degree of L.H.D. 
(Doctor of the Humanities). Hayes is 
Rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Lincoln, Neb. — During the absence in 
France, with Base Hospital Unit No. 5, 
of Dr. George S. Derby, ’96, Dr. W. B. 
Lancaster will take care of the former’s 
practice in Boston. — T. M. Osborne 
has been appointed Commander of the 
U.S. Naval Prison at Portsmouth, N.H., 
with the rank of Lieut.-Commander 
in the Naval Reserve. 


1885. 
Henry M. Wituiams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

J. J. Storrow has given his country 
residence, Storrow Farm, Lincoln, with 
the adjacent buildings and sixteen acres 
of land, for a Lincoln convalescent hos- 
pital for enfeebled and crippled soldiers. 
The services of several employees, such 
furniture as can be utilized, care of the 
grounds, heating, lighting, and the like 
are included in the gift. A staff of women 
doctors and nurses have volunteered 
for service, and a war service committee 
of the Women’s City Club, of which 
Mrs. Storrow was first president, is 
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aiding to raise funds and equipment. — 
Judge Charles C. King, of Brockton, 
presided at the fiftieth Plymouth and 
Bay Unitarian Conference held in Hing- 
ham, and was reélected president for 
next year. — Chauncy G. Parker has 
been making recruiting speeches for the 
First Corps Cadets, First Regiment of 
Massachusetts Engineers.— Grafton D. 
Cushing is a member of the Massa- 
chusetts State Guard, having enlisted 
in the motor corps battalion of the First 
Corps of Cadets. His political friends 
are pushing his name as a candidate for 
governor. — R. W. Boyden was in 
charge of the Red Cross campaign in 
Essex Co., for the $100,000,000 fund. — 
J. E. Thayer is one of the draft-exemp- 
tion board for the district in which 
Lancaster is. — A. S. Johnson is a di- 
rector of the Old Ladies’ Home of Bos- 
ton. — Dr. H. D. Garold is a surgeon 
major, U.S. Reserve Medical Corps, 
ordered on active service at Boston. — 
The Class war committee has raised 
$3000 for the support of the Harvard 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. — 
F. S. Billings has been carrying on the 
Red Cross Campaign in Woodstock, 
Vt. — Again the William H. Baldwin 
prize, offered by the National Muni- 
cipal League, has been won by a Har- 
vard man. It was awarded this year to 
A. E. Marks, °17, for an essay on 
“Tendencies in Municipal Budget- 
Making.” — A. T. French is on the 
Harvard Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. — G. R. Bluin is serving on the 
Committee of Public Safety in Bedford. 
— W. Gowdin is treasurer of the Mr. 
Kisco branch of the Red Cross. He also 
is secretary of the North Westchester 
County Hospital.— Change of ad- 
dress: E. F. Woods, 98 Milk St., Boston, 
— R. W. Boyden and A. W. Sim were 
nominated for the Massachusetts Con- 
stitutional Convention. — C. M. Har- 
rington is president of the Harvard Club 
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of Buffalo. — Cyrus Wendell Irish died 
on July 17, 1917. He was born in Buck- 
field, Me., the birthplace of the late 
Gov. John D. Long, ’57, on August 27, 
1862, the son of Cyrus and Catherine 
Davis Irish. His father’s ancestors 
were among the first settlers of Maine. 
He lived on the farm until he was fif- 
teen years old, and then, both parents 
having died, he went to live with his 
much older brother, the late Dr. John 
C. Irish, in Lowell. He completed his 
preparation for college at the Lowell 
High School. In his entrance examina- 
tions he took honors in physics and 
chemistry, and he specialized in the 
latter in College. After graduation he 
went back at once to Lowell asa teacher. 
For a few months he was principal of a 
grammar school. Then he began his 
life work in the Lowell High School. 
He taught the sciences, chiefly chemis- 
try, until, in 1897, he became head- 
master, which position he filled until 
his death. He had written textbooks 
on chemistry. He was a member of the 
Vesper Country and Yorick Clubs of 
Lowell. He married Carrie A. Jackaw, 
at Lowell, June, 1889, and she, with one 
daughter, Elizabeth, survives him. He 
was on his way to Washington, N.H., 
to spend his vacation when overcome 
by acute indigestion at Greenfield, 
N.H. — Horatio Perry Peirson came 
of Harvard families on both sides. His 
father, Edward B. Peirson, ’44, and his 
grandfather, A. L. Peirson, 1812, were 
each in his day well-known doctors in 
Salem. His mother was Ellen Eliza- 
beth Perry of Keene, N.H. He was 
born in Salem, April 13, 1865, and died 
there, August 3, 1917, of Bright’s dis- 
ease after a short illness. In college he 
was a member of the Institute of 1770, 
the Hasty Pudding Club, and the Nat- 
ural History Society, of which he was 
treasurer. He was a good tennis player 
all his life, and in college was a steward 
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and later vice-president of the Harvard 
Lawn Tennis Association. After grad- 
uation he was in the wool commission 
business in Boston. He had served on 
the Salem common council. He was 
for the last sixteen years on the school 
committee of Salem, most of the time 
at its head as president, chairman, or 
vice-chairman. Golf as well as tennis 
in his later years had been a recreation. 
For several years he was president of 
the Salem Golf Club. He was a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Club of Boston and 
at one time of the University Club of 
Boston. On April 27, 1895, he married, 
at Salem, Sarah Augusta (Green) Saf- 
ford who survives him. He had been an 
officer of the North Unitarian Church, 
from which he was buried on August 5. 


1886. 
Tuos. TiLEston BaLpwin, Sec., 
77 Franklin St., Boston. 

A subscription Class dinner was held 
at the St. Botolph Club, Boston, on 
Wednesday, June 20. The following 
thirty men were present: T. T. Baldwin, 
G. G. Bradford, S. Chase, A. D. Claf- 
lin, H. E. Clifford, E. D. Codman, S. H. 
Fessenden, T. H. Gage, C. Guild, M. G. 
Haughton, F. C. Hood, W. H. Howe, 
E. B. Jennings, E. C. Lunt, H. Lyman, 
F. B. Mallory, J. M. Merriam, E. H. 
Nichols, G. R. Parsons, C. D. Porter, 
C. A. Pratt, O. Roberts, W. H. Slocum, 
G. Tompkins, W. B. Waterman, F. C. 
Weld, R. D. Weston, H. G. Wilbur, 
G. G. Wilson, and I. L. Winter. Hood 
presided. No formal speeches were 
made, but almost every man spoke 
briefly and in such intimate fashion as 
to make the talk, most of which had to 
do with war activities, extremely in- 
teresting. —On Commencement Day 
Hollis 4 was open to the Class. Light re- 
freshments were served in place of the 
usual class spread. — E. H. Babbitt is 
“* doing his bit ” in war work in Wash- 
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ington. — B. A. Beal, who has been 
attaché and special agent at the Ameri- 
can Embassy in London, now holds the 
important position of Acting Secretary. 
— P. G. Bolster and J. M. Merriam 
were elected members of the Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional Convention. — 
Dr. C. L. Gibson has organized a hos- 
pital unit in the New York Hospital. 
He has also published an interesting 
pamphlet on the work in Dr. Depage’s 
hospital at LaPanne, Belgium. — Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W. V. Judson is with 
the Root mission to Russia. — E. C. 
Lunt is vice-president of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company of New York. 
— Sabine, who went to Paris last year 
as Exchange Professor at the Sorbonne, 
spent the winter in Switzerland recup- 
erating after a serious illness. He re- 
turned to Paris in the spring to give his 
lectures, and planned to return home 
in July. — These ’86 men are on com- 
mittees or subcommittees working un- 
der the Council of National Defense: E. 
Hamlin, sub-committee on Mediation 
and Conciliation; F. C. Hood, Coépera- 
tive Committee on Rubber; A. H. Vogel, 
Coéperative Committee on Shoe and 
Leather Industries. — Dr. E. H. Nich- 
ols, with the rank of major, is head of 
the surgical section of Base Hospital 
Unit No. 7, from the City Hospital, 
Boston. — W. C. Boyden is a partner 
in the new law firm of Fisher, Boyden, 
Kales & Bell, formed on the dissolution 
of the firm of Matz, Fisher & Boyden. 
His office is 1130 Corn Exchange Bank 
Building, Chicago. — New addresses: 
A. G. Mason, 86 St. James Ave., Bos- 
ton; G. Tompkins, care of Mansfield 
Laboratories, 5 Appleton St., Boston. 


1887. 
GrorcE P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 
The Class abandoned its plan for the 
celebration of its thirtieth anniversary, 
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extending over several days, and in- 
stead had a subscription dinner at the 
Union Club, Boston, on Wednesday 
evening. Fifty-eight members were 
present. F. S. Mead, chairman of the 
reunion committee, presided; W. B. 
Scofield read a poem, and the other 
speakers were F. E. Hamilton, W. M. 
Barrett, H. E. Peabody, A. C. Coolidge, 
and the secretary. In accordance with 
the request of the Alumni Association, 
no lunch was served in the Class head- 
quarters, Hollis 7; the Class joined with 
the other classes in the general spread 
in the Yard. — The following changes 
and corrections of addresses should be 
noted: W. C. Appleton, Cohasset; A. R. 
Baum, 206 Foxcroft Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; H. H. C. Bingham, 1 Sher- 
man St., Hartford, Conn.; W. H. Black, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
W. J. Bowen, Boise, Ida.; A. D. Daven- 
port, 22 Dwight St., Boston; Dr. E. 
Flagg, 199 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton; Rev. F. E. Hamilton, 524 Penn. 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. B. Rice, 10 
High St., Boston; T. B. Scott, 45 E. 
62d St., New York City; W. T. Talbot, 
81 31st St., Flushing, Long Island, N.Y. 
— The Secretary has only recently 
learned of the death of Edward Addison 
Bulkley, a temporary member, at Al- 
buquerque, N.M., March 8, 1916, and 
of Edgar Malcolm Garnett in the spring 
of 1915. — Theodore Phillips Burgess 
died July 6, 1917. — A. T. Perkins has 
been commissioned lieutenant-colonel 
in the Railroad Regiment (14th en- 
gineers). — W. S. Eldridge is no longer 
at 93 Laurel St., Melrose. — Nelson M. 
Barrett has been appointed a special 
agent of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; he will make an investigation of 
the meat industry with reference to the 
high cost of living. — Edgar Buckingham 
has been promoted to associate physi- 
cist in the Bureau of Standards. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
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1888. 
G. R. Putstre_r, Sec., 
Barristers Hall, Boston. 

J. W. Appleton and Benjamin Car- 
penter have been appointed captains 
in the Quartermaster’s Reserve Corps, 
U.S.A. — The Secretary is anxious to 
know of other men who are in any form 
of active service or engaged in relief 
work in any capacity. — E. L. Blos- 
som’s present address is 63 Wall St., 
New York City, care of Research Cor- 
poration. — William Nelson has been 
elected president of the Nashville Trust 
Company. — D. L. Smith’s home ad- 
dress is 58 Nonantum St., Newton. — 
Francis B. Dana died suddenly at 
Brookline on April 11, 1917. He was 
born in Boston, August 14, 1865, and 
was married to Florence Knight, of 
Boston, on June 1, 1882. Mrs. Dana 
and three children are living. Dana 
was known in College for his athletics; 
he was a very good half-mile runner. 
After graduation he went into the stock 
brokerage business in Boston and for 
several years was a member of the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange. After retiring 
from this, he became an officer of the 
Dana Hardware Company, which suc- 
ceeded his father’s business. His many 
kindly qualities were greatly appreci- 
ated by those who got to know him well. 
— Because of war conditions the Class 
abandoned any thoughts of a celebra- 
tion at Commencement time. A few 
members met at 1 Holworthy on Com- 
mencement Day, in an entirely informal 
manner. Whatever is done for the 
thirtieth anniversary will depend very 
largely upon war conditions next June. 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 
An informal dinner of the Class was 
held at the University Club, Boston, 
June 20, 1917. The class secretary 
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presided and there were informal 
speeches from R. C. Cabot, C. C. 
Batchelder, Hall, Hull, King, Darling, 
and others. The following forty men 
were present: Balch, Batchelder, Brew- 
ster, Burr, Cabot, Caner, Case, Coul- 
son, Darling, Dorr, Durfee, Hall, 
Hight, A. D. Hodges, W. D. Hodges, 
Holliday, Hull, Jennings, Joline, King, 
Latimer, Marvin, Maynadier, Moore, 
Morse, Newell, Perkins, Perry, J. S. 
Phelps, Proctor, Raymond, Richard- 
son, Shuman, Slattery, Stone, Taylor, 
Townsend, C. Warren, Waterman, B. 
C. Weld. — At Hollis 12, on Com- 
mencement Day, the following thirty- 
nine were present: Bartholow, Batchel- 
der, Bigelow, Brewster, Brooks, Bun- 
ker, Burr; Caner, Cogswell, Darling, 
Deblois, Durfee, Grew, Hathaway, 
Hight, Hull, Hulley, Jennings, Joline, 
King, Latimer, Maynadier, Moore, 
Morgan, Morse, Newell, Pillsbury, 
Potter, Prescott, Perry, J. S. Phelps, 
Raymond, Saunders, P. S. Sears, Tay- 
lor, Townsend, Trafford, Ward, C. 
Warren, Waterman, also sons. of Hull 
and Darling. — O. M. Anderson’s son, 
Russell Vance Anderson, died in Au- 
gust, 1916, at the age of twenty. — 
W. Atkinson is treasurer of the Vacuum 
Co. — J. Balch has been made treas- 
urer of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.— A. G. Barrett was 
elected in November, 1916, a member 
of the Louisville Board of Education 
for a four-year term. — P. Bartholow 
is in the Medical Reserve Corps and 
has applied for a commission. — R. E. 
Bassett has published (July, 1916) a 
Spanish Grammar. — W. R. Bentley is 
registered for war work in the census of 
chemists. — A. Burr was at Plattsburg 
in 1915 and 1916 and at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe in 1916; he has devoted most of 
his time recently to the Boston Metro- 
politan Chapter of the Red Cross. — 
W. W. Bush served on the Mexican 
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border, July to November, 1916, as 
captain of Troop C, Squadron A, Cav- 
alry, N.G., N.Y. He resigned from the 
service in November, 1916, after 
twenty years’ active duty in Squadron 
A. — R. C. Cabot was one of the found- 
ers of the American Rights League and 
secretary of the Boston Branch. In 
January, 1917, he made a tour of the 
central west to arouse sympathy for 
the Belgians, and spoke in Buffalo, 
Columbus, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Detroit, and St. Louis. He 
was also a member of the committee of 
the Citizens League for America and 
the Allies. He is now in Europe with 
the medical and surgical unit which was 
recruited under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and is 
on duty “somewhere in France’ as 
“Base Hospital No. 6.” Cabot is 
head of the medical staff of the Unit, 
and holds the rank of major. — C. L. 
Case is treasurer of the Pressure Proof 
Piston Ring Co. — G. D. Chase is vice- 
president of the Maine Democratic 
League, and on the Home Guard in 
Maine. — C. Copeland writes that he 
is ‘peacefully engaged at present in 
manufacture of powder.” He is vice- 
president of the Harvard Club of Dela- 
ware. — C. B. Davenport has pub- 
lished “The Form of Evolutionary 
Theory that Modern Genetical Re- 
search seems to Favor” (Amer. Nat., 
August, 1916); ‘The Personality, 
Heredity and Work of Charles Otis 
Whitman” (Amer. Nat., January, 
1917.) His son, Charles Benedict 
Davenport, Jr., died in the summer of 
1916, from poliomyelitis. — G. L. De- 
blois has been elected director of the 
Commonwealth Trust Co., Boston. — 
R. E. N. Dodge is President of the Har- 
vard Club of Madison, Wis. — F. W. 
Faxon has published Dramatic Index 
for 1916 and Magazine Subject Index 
for 1916.— A. Goadby has written 
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“Forest Taxation” (in New York 
Forestry, July, 1917). — J. N. Goodale 
has been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Laryngological Association. — M. 
L. Gerstle is captain in the Reserve 
Corps, Quartermasters’ Department, 
U.S.A., and expects to be called to ac- 
tive service any day. For five years he 
has been on the Board of the Na- 
tional Training Camp Association. — 
C. Greene has applied for a commis- 
sion in the Engineers’ Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, and is a scout master in 
the Boy Scouts of America, with a troop 
of seventy-five. He has published 
Wharves and Piers (pp. 248; McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1917.) —B. G. Gun- 
ther is serving in Home Defense 
Guard, New York. — J. R. Hayes 
has published The Collected Poems of 
John Russell Hayes (The Biddle Press, 
Philadelphia). — P. F. Hall has pub- 
lished Massachusetts Business Corpora- 
tions (3d edition); “‘ Digest of Spirit 
Teachings ” (Journal of American So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, Dec., 1916, 
Jan., 1917); ‘“‘The Menace of the 
Three-Decker” (Proc. Nat. Housing 
Ass’n., 1916). — T. S. Hathaway is 
chairman of the Committee of Public 
Safety of New Bedford. — E. W. Haw- 
ley was, on the face of the returns, de- 
feated last fall for redlection as an 
alderman of Minneapolis, but initiated 
a contest suit which the Minnesota 
Supreme Court decided in his favor. — 
G. H. Holliday has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advisory Council and a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Boston Home and School Associa- 
tions. — J. E. Homans has published 
Homans’ Automobile Handbook (N.Y., 
1916); Homans’ First Principles of 


Electricity (N.Y., 1916). — M. D. Hull 
was a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for governor in Illinois in 
1916. He is still a member of the Illinois 
Senate. — L. Hulley was elected in 
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April, 1917, president of the Florida 
Bankers’ Association. — R. Isham is a 
director in the National Red Cross. He 
has built a house in Santa Barbara, 
Cal., and started to develop a stock 
farm in Antelope Valley, Cal., adjoin- 
ing a large tract developed by G. F. 
Weld, ’89. His son, Albert Keep Isham, 
has given and equipped an ambulance 
for France, and is also interested in 
army Y.M.C.A. work. — O. C. Joline 
is serving in the Home Guard in Con- 
necticut; also working a farm of about 
fifty acres. — E. N. Kirby is now min- 
ister of the Congregational Church at 
Jamesport, Long Island, N.Y. — G. 
W. Lee has published The Stone & 
Webster Library System (Amer. Elec. 
Ry. Ass’n, 1917). — P. M. Lydig was 
one of the organizers of the American 
Ambulance in Russia; he served eight 
months as special assistant to the Amer- 
ican Ambassador at Petrograd, making 
inspection tours of German and Austro- 
Hungarian prisoners of war in Russia. 
He was one of the directors of the La- 
fayette Fund for sending kits to French 
soldiers in the trenches. He had an 
article on Russia in the New York Sun 
of April 23, 1917. — W. R. Marsh has 
been elected president of the Head 
Masters’ Association. — J. W. Merrill 
attended the Plattsburg Camp, Sep- 
tember—October, 1916, and is serving 
now in the Massachusettts Home 
Guard. He has taken an examination 
for the Quartermasters’ Reserve Corps, 
U.S.A. — W. W. Magee was reélected 
to Congress in November, 1916, as a 
Republican. — C. H. Moore has pub- 
lished The Religious Thought of the 
Greeks (Harv. Univ. Press, 1916). — 
C. H. Palmer is secretary of the Wis- 
consin Defense League, and chairman 
of the National Service Bureau Com- 
mittee of the Harvard Club of Mil- 
waukee. — R. F. Perkins is on the 
Framingham ‘Committee of Public 
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Safety, and in a training company of 
the State Guard. — O. Prescott is a 
member of the Massachusetts State 
Committee on Public Safety. — J. H. 
Proctor was at Plattsburg in 1915 and 
1916. He has received a commission as 
captain, in the Quartermasters’ Corps 
and been ordered to Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., in command of a motor-truck 
company. — M. W. Richardson has 
made physical examinations of about 
two hundred Plattsburg recruits; he 
has published “ The Rat and Infantile 
Paralysis. A Theory” (Boston Med. 
and Surg. Journal, Sept. 21, 1916). — 
During the second half of the college 
year 1916-17, J. H. Ropes was Har- 
vard Exchange Professor at Grinnell 
College, Ia., Colorado College, Colo., 
Beloit College, Wis., Knox College, 
Ill., and Carleton College, Minn. — R. 
Salisbury has been elected assistant 
secretary of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co., New York. He is a member 
of the Home Guard of Orange, N.J. — 
C. M. Saville has been designated by 
the governor to advise on emergency 
work relating to water supply in Con- 
necticut. He is president of the New 
England Water Works Association. He 
has given a course on contracts and 
specifications to graduate students at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. — W. 8S. Scott sailed on June 
23 for France on hospital supply work. 
— W. H. Siebert has been elected a 
Fellow of the American Geographical 
Society; he has published papers on 
“The Loyalists of New Hampshire,” 
“The Loyalists of Connecticut,” and 
“The Loyalists of Pennsylvania,” — 
also ‘‘ The Justice of Granting Auton- 
omy to Armenia” (The New Armenia, 
November, 1916). He is a member of 
the Council of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs. — E. E. Shumaker has written 
** The United States and World Salva- 
tion’ (Congregationalist, April, 1917). 
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He has resigned as minister of the 
Shawmut Congregational Church in 
Boston, to devote his time to literary 
work. — J. H. Sears is chief of the Di- 
vision of Information of New York State 
in Albany, on defensive war work. — P. 
S. Sears was at Plattsburg in 1916. — 
M. A. Taylor has been reélected treas- 
urer of the New England Federation of 
Harvard Clubs. — P. D. Trafford has 
been reélected corresponding secretary 
of the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York. — R. DeC. Ward is giving 
instruction in meteorology in the school 
for aviators recently established by the 
War Department at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He addressed 
the American Genetic Association in 
New York, December 27, 1916. He has 
published ‘‘ The Weather Factor in the 
Great War” (Journal of Geography, 
vol. 15, November, 1916, April, 1917); 
“The Prevailing Winds of the United 
States” (Annals Assoc. Amer. Geogra- 
phers, vol. 6, 1917); “ Immigration after 
the War” (Journal of Heredity, vol. 8, 
April, 1917). — C. M. Thayer is chair- 
man of the War Committee of the 
Worcester Bar Association. — E. Ward- 
man is president and publisher of The 
Sun and New York Press. —C. War- 
ren, among other matters, as Assistant 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
has had charge of the so-called “secret 
service” work in connection with Ger- 
man and Mexican activities and the 
enforcement of the neutrality laws 
prior to April 6, 1917. Since the out- 
break of war he has had full charge of 
the administration and enforcement of 
the President’s Proclamation of April 
6, 1917, relative to alien enemies, also 
of all questions coming to the Depart- 
ment of Justice relative to the war. He 
is chairman of the Inter-departmental 
War Trade Committee, which drafted 
the Trading with the Enemy Bill, also 
the Control of Exports Bill. He also 
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drafted the Act of June 15, 1917, “To 
Punish Acts of Interference with the 
Foreign Relations, the Neutrality and 
the Foreign Commerce of the United 
States, to Punish Espionage, and Better 
to Enforce the Criminal Laws of the 
United States, and for Other Purposes.” 
— W. H. Warren has been commis- 
sioned as a captain, Quartermasters’ 
Corps, Officers’ Reserve Corps. He 
attended the Plattsburg Camp in 
August, 1916.— M. Whitridge is a 
member of the Naval Recruiting Com- 
mittee of Maryland. — New addresses: 
Business, W. Atkinson, 105 Mystic 
Ave., Somerville; G. P. Butters, 538 
Argyle Ave., Westmount, Quebec; 
C. L. Case, 114 State St., Boston; C. 
Greene, 11 Broadway, New York City; 
E. W. Hawley, 525 New York Life 
Bldg., Mioneapolis, Minn.; P. M. Ly- 
dig, 74 Broadway, New York City; J. 
M. Marvin, 8 Apley Court, Cambridge; 
E. C. Pfeiffer, Gaviota, Cal. Home, 
W. Atkinson, 22 Felsway West, Winter 
Hill; also Boxford; P. Bartholow, 200 
W. 7ist St., New York City; A. M. 
Baker, 18 Euston St., Brookline; C. C. 
Batchelder, care of Mrs. T. S. Woods, 
7 Joy St., Fenway, Boston; C. B. Dun- 
lop, Carman Ave., Scarsdale, N.Y.; 
Arthur Goadby, Lynbrook, N.Y.; 
F. S. Goodwin, Dover; V. M. Harding, 
789 Burr Ave., Hubbard Woods, 
Winnetka, Ill.; F. O. Raymond, 34 
Sheridan St., Haverhill; W. S. Scott, 
150 E. 65th St., New York City. 


1891. 
A. J. Garcean, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

Rev. Henry P. Ross is living at Ross- 
mont, St. Andrews, New Brunswick, 
Canada. — Rev. J. R. Jenkins is now 
at 643 N. Second Ave., Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. — Grahame Jones is a play- 


writer, and is living at present at Sias- 
conset, Nantucket. — Charles S. Hop- 
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kinson has painted a portrait of Profes- 
sor Barrett Wendell, which has been 
on exhibition at the Boston Harvard 
Club. — Charles E. Stearns has been 
ordered to active duty as a captain, 
Quartermaster’s Section, O.R.C. His 
assignment is to the North Eastern 
Department at Boston. — Gibson T. 
Williams is in Zurich, Switzerland, 
where, with his wife, he is working for 
the American War Relief Society of 
Geneva. His address is: care of Société 
de Crédit Suisse. — The secretary re- 
quests members of the Class to notify 
him at once if they are engaged in any 
kind of war work; the Alumni Associa- 
tion is collecting statistics of this sort, 
and the proper channel for such infor- 
mation is through the secretary. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover, Mass. 

The secretary expects to distribute 
to the Class, in the fall, an account of 
the recent reunion and celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary. — H. 
Percival Dodge, who has been attached 
to the American Embassy in Paris, has 
been directed to take charge of Amer- 
ican interests in the Balkan States. — 
N. L. Francis has been transferred from 
the 18th Reserve Battalion to the 78th 
Battalion, Canadian Infantry. — Pro- 
fessor G. P. Costigan is the author of 
Cases and Other Authorities on Legal 
Ethics (American Casebook Series). 


1893. 
SAMUEL F. BatcHELper, Sec., 
720 Tremont Building, Boston. 
Broughton is on the committee to 
raise funds for the Harvard Medical 
School’s new department of Military 
Medicine, the first of its kind in the 
country. — G. C. Cook is one of the 
managers of the Provincetown Players, 
“the playwright’s theatre; not a public 
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theatre but a private club.” Last sea- 
son they wrote, staged, and acted 
twenty-four plays. Address, 189 Mac- 
Dougal St., New York City. — Cum- 
mings is an ensign in the Naval Re- 
serve. After an assignment of several 
months at the Marblehead training 
station he has been transferred to the 
Enrolment Department, Navy Yard, 
Boston. —S. Dinsmoor, M.D., has 
removed his osteopathical practice 
from Sewickly, Pa., to San Benito, 
Tex. — Duane is lecturing on radium 
and its uses at the General Memorial 
Hospital, New York City. His home 
address continues at 135 St. Paul St., 
Brookline. — Gay’s new address is 
Ashley Road, Santa Barbara, Cal. — 
Drayton Franklin Hastie died of aorta 
of the heart on February 16, 1916. He 
was born, September 7, 1871, at Flat 
Rock, N.C., the son of William S. 
Hastie, a banker, and Julia Drayton. 
He fitted at St. Paul’s, Concord, N.H., 
and was a regular member of ’93. He 
then studied law, which had always 
been his interest, at the University of 
Virginia and the New York Law 
School, successively, and was admitted 
to the bar. In the autumn of 1896 he 
began active practice at Charleston, 
S.C. In 1900 he returned to New York 
City, and for two years was connected 
with the Lawyers Title Insurance 
Company there. He was then given 
charge of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company’s real estate in the State of 
New York. While in this arduous and 
trying position he received a severe 
injury to his right eye, and was obliged 
to give up work and take a long vaca- 
tion. Returning to Charleston with 
improved health, he was appointed 
Assistant United States Attorney for 
South Carolina in June, 1909, but re- 
signed the post in 1911, and gave more 
and more attention to out-of-door 
occupations. At his old family estate, 
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“Magnolia on the Ashley,” he experi- 
mented in cotton and tea-planting, 
made long shooting and fishing trips, 
and spent much of his time in the sad- 
dle. He was a member of many clubs 
and social organizations, a genial host, 
and a delightful correspondent, always 
retaining his interest in Class affairs. 
He never married. — Holland has given 
up the manufacture of pens at Cincin- 
nati, and become a resident of New 
York City. Address, Harvard Club, 
West 44th St.—T. Hoppin has re- 
moved his residence and studio from 
New York City to New Hope, Pa., con- 
tinuing to spend his summers at Annis- 
quam, Mass. He reports the portrait 
painting business as flourishing. — P. 
T. Jackson, Jr., has resigned as treas- 
urer of the Bay State Cotton Corpo- 
ration and president of the Boston 
Yarn Company, and is now managing 
the American Tire Fabric Company, 
with mills at Newburyport. — Albert 
Cheney Johnson died of pneumonia at 
Staten Island, May 25, 1916. He was 
born at Glens Falls, N.Y. (the home of 
his family for three generations) on 
September 26, 1871, the son of Freder- 
ick A. Johnson, a banker, and Harriet 
Locke. He fitted at Glens Falls Acad- 
emy, and was at Harvard as a special 


‘student, 1889-90. On account of his 


health he was obliged to return to his 
home, where he was successively in 
newspaper and insurance work until 
1894. He was then agent for various 
business concerns at New York City, 
Atlanta, Wilmington, etc., until he be- 
came manager of the burglary-insurance 
department of the tna Indemnity 
Company of New York, where he re- 
mained for two years. In 1906 his health 
again failed and he returned to Glens 
Falls to recuperate. In 1908 he came 
to Boston as manager of the burglary- 
insurance department of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 
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In 1911 he became first vice-president 
and director of the New England Casu- 
alty Co. of Boston, where he remained 
until the company reorganized in 1915. 
During a part of this time he occupied 
“ Wayside,” the old home of Hawthorne 
at Concord. On January 18, 1894, he 
married Helen Bugg at New York City, 
and his daughter Dorothy was the first 
girl born in the Class (February 12, 
1895). On February 12, 1913, his wife 
died, and on April 24, 1915, he married 
Helen W. Kelley at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, who survives him. — 
Lindh has removed from Gary, Ind., 
to become minister of the Maverick 
Congregational Church at East Boston. 
Residence, 140 Bayswater St., East 
Boston. — Nutter is associate director 
of the Northeastern Division of the 
American Red Cross, with headquar- 
ters at 4 Liberty Square, Boston. — 
Wolfson has changed his residence from 
Morningside Drive, New York City, 
to 35 Exeter St., Forest Hills, N.Y. 


1894, 
E. K. Rano, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class dinner, held on Commence- 
ment evening at the Boston Harvard 
Club and appointed for patriotic, not 
convivial purposes, was a great suc- 
cess. In addition to the modest sum 
asked for the dinner, each of the fifty 
men present, and many who were not 
present, had contributed something to 
our special fund, from which $250 was 
cabled to H. Cabot, in charge of the 
Harvard Surgical Unit in France since 
last February and another $250 given 
to L. Davis, chief of Surgical ‘Section, 
Base Hospital No. 6, about to start for 
France; the balance of $1553.92 was 
presented to President Lowell for the 
Harvard R.O.T.C. The object of the 
fund was explained at the dinner by 
G. C. Lee, who also reported on the 
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fund of $100,000 which we are to pre- 
sent to the College on our twenty-fifth 
anniversary; men who have not yet sub- 
scribed should write Lee, 44 State St., 
Boston, at once. The toastmaster of 
the evening was C. L. Safford, who, after 
a report by the secretary on the activi- 
ties of 94 men in various kinds of na- 
tional service, called on the following 
speakers: L. Davis; W. R. Buckminster, 
Ist Lieutenant and Judge Advocate, 
L Company, 5th Massachusetts In- 
fantry; J. C. Sharp, Rector of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Waban, 
and also a member of the Newton Con- 
stabulary; H. A. Frothingham, Major 
of the 2d Battalion, Harvard R.O.T.C.; 
and H. C. Quinby, member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the American De- 
fense Society, Secretary of New York 
Lawyers’ Committee on Recruiting, and 
member of other patriotic societies. It 
is seldom that the Class has listened to 
speeches so profitable and so stirring. 
— J. M. Minton died May 6 at his resi- 
dence in Forest Hills after an illness of 
less than two days; for the past few 
years he had been in poor health. He 
was born at Jamaica Plain, March 23, 
1872, the son of Thomas and Mary 
(Cassidy) Minton. He fitted for Col- 
lege at the West Roxbury and English 
High Schools, and after graduation 
entered the Harvard Law School, re- 
ceiving the degree of LL.B. in 1896. In 
the same year, he was admitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar and began the 
practice of law in Boston. In 1897 he 
married Anna Madden, who with four 
children, survives him. In 1899 and 
1900 he served as a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives. He was chairman of the Board of 
Election Commissioners of the City of 
Boston from May, 1902, till the day of 
his death, holding this office under five 
different Mayors, both Democrat and 
Republican. His conduct of this posi- 
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tion was unassailable in integrity and 
efficiency. He was a recognized author- 
ity on election laws, not only of Massa- 
chusetts but of other states, and con- 
tributed frequent articles on this sub- 
ject to newspapers and magazines. — 
W. A.D. Short died in Cincinnati, June 
8, from valvular heart disease, from 
which he had suffered for the past six 
months. He was born at Lexington, 
Ky., May 26, 1872, the son of Charles 
Wilkins ‘Short and Mary Wickliffe 
(Dudley) Short. He prepared for Col- 
lege at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 
He married Wilhelmina Louise Sayre 
at Lexington, Ky. in 1904. A son 
survives him; his wife died in 1916. 
After leaving College, he engaged in 
electrical engineering and railroading, 
holding various positions, one with his 
father’s firm, Short, Stanton, Worth- 
ington & Co., investment bankers, 
Cincinnati, in whose interests he in- 
spected railroad properties, and light, 
heat, and power plants. For the past two 
years he had been efficiency engineer of 
the Northway Motor and Manufactur- 
ing Co. and the Continental Motors 
Co. of Detroit; prior to that time he was 
editor for a year of Railway Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance of Way in Chi- 
cago. He was also interested in the de- 
velopment of coal in southwestern Vir- 
ginia and eastern Kentucky, contribut- 
ing a picturesque account of his experi- 
ences to the Class Report of 1914. A 
week before his death he sent the secre- 
tary a cheerful message alluding to his 
“temporary affliction,” and ending: 
“Trying my best to get well, in order 
to get a commission in the Engineer 
Reserves.”” — Professor S. C. Earle 
died at his home in Somerville on July 
20. He had been ill for some time and 
was forced to give up his college work 
last spring. He was born in Brattle- 
boro, Vt., July 7, 1870, the son of Or- 
ville and Eliza Miriam (Chandler) Earie. 
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He prepared for college at the Somer- 
ville High School. After graduation, 
he spent a year in the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School, receiving the degree of A.M. 
in 1895; since 1896 he had taught Eng- 
lish at Tufts College, and since 1901 had 
had charge of the department of Eng- 
lish in the Engineering School. He 
married Lydia Gustin Knight of Stan- 
stead, P.Q., in 1899; his wife, a daughter 
and asonsurvive him. He wrote several 
books and articles on English composi- 
tion, and likewise was a contributor to 
engineering periodicals, — The secre- 
tary is anxious to get a complete list of 
94 men in the war or other form of na- 
tional service. There must be many 
names to add to the following list, which 
is made up on the basis of the cards re- 
turned to the secretary in answer to his 
Commencement circular. In the Army, 
its reserves or feeders: C. N. Barney, 
Major, U.S. Army, retired, Army Re- 
cruiting Officer, Denver, Colo.; J. C. 
Breckinridge, in the ambulance service 
in France; Alfred H. Brooks, of the 
U.S. Geological Survey, Captain in 
Officers Reserve Corps; W. R. Buck- 
minster, U.S.A., 2d lieutenant and 
judge advocate, L Company, 5th Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment; A. L. Conger, 
Major, Chief of the Department of In- 
telligence on General Pershing’s Staff 
in France; A. F. Cosby, Captain U.S.A., 
Executive Secretary of the Training 
Camps’ Association for the eastern 
division; H. A. Frothingham, Major of 
2d Battalion of Harvard R.O.T.C.; R. 
Homans, member of Plattsburg Offi- 
cers’ Training Camp; B. Wells, U.S.A., 
colonel of a regiment of cavalry which 
he raised in Colorado; M. Wentworth, 
Uxbridge, Mass., member of Home 
Guard and Scout Master. In the Cana- 
dian army: M. L. King, sergeant in 9th 
Canadian Field Ambulance, in France; 
J. D. Logan, private in the 85th Over- 
seas Battalion, C.E.F. Nova Scotia High- 
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landers; F. C. Walker, lieutenant No. 9 
Overseas Siege Battery in training at St. 
John, N.B. In the Medical Service: H. 
Cabot, in charge of Harvard Surgical 
Unit in France, with rank of lieutenant 
in the British service; L. Davis, major, 
chief of Surgical Section, Base Hospital 
No. 6, now in France; W. R. May, a 
member of the Medical Reserve Corps 
for last year and a half, called into ac- 
tive duty on April and stationed at Fort 
Slocum, N.Y., with rank of Ist lieu- 
tenant M.R.C.; M. Ostheimer, Ist lieu- 
tenant M.R.C., when about to leave 
for France was requested by the Di- 
rector of Public Health, Philadelphia, 
to remain here, accepting appointment 
as visiting physician to the Philadelphia 
Hospital for Contagious Diseases and 
acting assistant diagnostician, Bureau 
of Health, Division of Communicable 
Diseases; G. S. Whiteside, assistant 
surgeon, M.R.C., U.S.N. In various 
kinds of research: O. H. Basquin, Pro- 
fessor of Applied Mechanics, North- 
western University, investigating cer- 
tain steels to determine which is most 
suitable for certain uses in ships of war; 
C. H. Crane, chairman of the Lead 
Committee for the Advisory Commis- 
sion of the Council of National De- 
fense; B. M. Duggar, Research Pro- 
fessor of Plant Physiology, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, in scientific 
investigations relating to agricultural 
production; O. M. W. Sprague, Edmund 
Cogswell Converse Professor of Bank- 
ing and Finance at Harvard, member of 
the Committee of the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce to advise the Govern- 
ment on questions of war finance; J. B. 
Woodworth, Associate Professor of 
Geology at Harvard, chairman of the 
committee appointed by the National 
Research Council to examine the use of 
seismographs in locating heavy bat- 
teries. In the Red Cross and similar 


activities: C. T. Bond, Judge of the 
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Supreme Bench of Baltimore, trustee 
of the Baltimore War Fund; C. T. Kel- 
ler, on Committees of the National 
Allied Bazaar (Boston), Boston Ambu- 
lance Committee, Committee on Trucks 
and Motor Cars of the Mass. Com- 
mittee on Public Safety, also working 
for the Red Cross in Washington; H. C. 
Quinby, member Executive Committee 
of the American Defense Society, secre- 
tary of the War League of the Union 
League of New York, member of 
Mayor’s Committee on Reception of 
the Ally Missions, secretary of Lawyers’ 
Committee on Recruiting. In agricul- 
ture: almost all the members of ’94 ap- 
pear to be planting potatoes. The fol- 
lowing report from E. S. Miller, dentist, 
Woodsville, N.H. is typical: “To aid 
in this war, having passed military age, 
I have planted two acres of beans, peas, 
and potatoes — broke one rib in doing 
it — and offered free professional serv- 
ice to soldiers and recruits, also bought 
a Liberty bond.” ’94 second generation 
in the war: A. E. Bailey has a son Mor- 
ris in the Harvard R.O.T.C. and a son 
Charles in the U.S. Navy; R. E. Gregg 
has a son David (the Class baby) in the 
aviation section of the Reserve Corps; 
J. B. Hall, Jr., 19 is at Plattsburg. — 
C. Abbe has been since August, 1916, 
editor of the Monthly Weather Review, 
published by the Weather Bureau, 
Washington. — C. M. Carter is mining 
for oil in Houston, Texas. — J. Clem- 
ent is special agent for the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics, Manufac- 
tures Division; present address, Clin- 
ton Hall Hotel, Springfield. — J. G. M. 
Glessner is secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of State Institutions of New 
Hampshire.— H. I. Kimball is president 
of the National Thrift Bond Corpora- 
tion, which originated the sale of $10 
bonds through mercantile channels. — 
J. E. Lough is dean of the Extramural 
Division of New York University. — 
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J. B. Lowell has left the firm of Worden 
& Co. and is in the brokerage business 
for himself at 24 Broad St., New York. 
— H. B. Smith is secretary of the Colo- 
rado Education Association. —S. M. 
Williams is again secretary of the Bos- 
ton Harvard Club. —C. B. Earle is 
engaged to be married to Mary A. Doe, 
of Cambridge. — J. L. Tryon has been 
lecturing in the schools, colleges, and 
churches of New England on interna- 
tional relations. He was a member of 
the Conference on Foreign Relations of 
the United States held at Long Beach 
in May and June. — Addresses: C. H. 
Crane, 61 Broadway, New York City; 
A. D. Greenfield, 266 Scotland Road, 
S. Orange, N.J.; C. H. Holmes, care of 
Butterick Co., New York City; B. W. 
Mack, 1917 Park Row Bldg., New 
York City; J. N. Wentworth, 16 Cleve- 
land Road, Salem. 


1895. 
F. H. Nasu, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

Lincoln Bryant is town counsel of 
Milton; he is also a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Constitutional Convention. 
— Wm. E. Clark is a trustee of the 
Sharon Public Library. — A. L. Cross 
is chairman of the Committee on Eng- 
lish History of the National Board of 
Historical Service. — R. W. Emmons, 
2d, is assistant to the Commandant of 
the Charlestown Navy Yard, with the 
rank of Ist lieutenant in the Navy. — 
John A. Fairlie is managing editor of 
the American Political Science Review. 
— W. E. Greenough is with the Boston 
Herald. — George L. Hamilton is now 
(since 1916) Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures at Cornell Uni- 
versity. — E. G. Merrill has been re- 
elected one of the Board of Managers 
of the Harvard Club of New York 
City, and is chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Allied 
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Relief Committee. — Charles H. Mills 
has been during the summer at the 
Plattsburg Training Camp. — Dr. E. 
H. Pool has entered the United States 
Army service in active duty at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind. — H. A. L. 
Sand is in the anti-aircraft service, New 
York. — W. Austin Smith is editor of 
The Churchman, New York. — E. T. 
Stiger is a trustee of the Watertown, 
Mass., Public Library. — Henry Rus- 
sell Talbot received on March 10, 1917, 
the following citation: “Crration A 
LOrpRE DE LA Drvision: Section 
Sanitaire Automobile Américaine No. 
XI. § Talbot, Henry Russell, Volontaire 
Américaine, Conducteur a la S. S. 
Automobile Américaine No. XI. Volon- 
taire aussi modeste qu’énergique. S’est 
distingué au cours des derniéres évacua- 
tions par sa belle attitude et son em- 
pressement auprés des blessés.’ Le 10 
mars, 1917."’ — Robert Walcott has 
been elected president of the Cam- 
bridge Hospital Corporation. He was 
appointed by the Mayor of Cambridge 
as chairman of the special commission 
to study the problem of developing the 
park land in East Cambridge for in- 
dustries. He is a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional Convention. — 
Henry P. Walker is a director of the 
Middlesex County Farm Bureau. — 
Alexander Whiteside is a member of the 
Massachusetts Committee for Public 
Safety. — Wm. S. Youngman is a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention. — E. B. Conant has been 
appointed professor of law at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. He has 
taught in the law schools of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and the Philippine 
University. 
1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

The usual Class dinner at Com- 

mencement time was not held this year. 
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The Class headquarters on Commence- 
ment Day was in Stoughton 21, and 
lunch was served in the Alumni Pavil- 
ion in the yard. —- Dr. George S. Derby 
is in France with U.S. Base Hospital 
No. 5. — John F. Osborn is captain in 
the Ist Regiment of Engineers, Mas- 
sachusetts National Guard. — Benja- 
min C. Mead is captain of Co. M, 3d 
New York Infantry, National Guard, 
at Fort Niagara, N.Y. — Dr. Albert E. 
Small has been commissioned 1st lieu- 
tenant, Medical Section, Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. — Dr. Robert T. Frank is 
captain in the Medical Section, Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, N.Y. — Walter A. Hall is 
executive manager, Public Safety Com- 
mittee of Swampscott. — John J. Hayes 
is secretary of the Public Safety Com- 
mittee of Dedham and Westwood. — 
Eli Joseph is chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on scrap-iron and steel of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
operating in codperation with the Na- 
tional Council of Defense. — Andrew 
R. Sheriff is active in speaking in pub- 
lic under the National Publicity Com- 
mittee on subjects of importance to the 
Government. — Elliot Channing Cow- 
din died on April 28, 1917, at Mt. Kisco, 
N.Y., after a long illness. He was born 
in Paris, France, March 28, 1872. The 
son of Elliot Christopher and Sarah 
Katherine (Waldron) Cowdin. He pre- 
pared for College at Groton School and 
left Harvard at the end of his Sopho- 
more year. He served in the Rough 
Riders in the Spanish War. In the last 
Class Report he wrote: “Since leaving 
College I have been engaged in farming 
in New York, and raising thoroughbred 
horses in Kentucky for the market.” 
— New addresses: Edward H. James, 49 
Russell St., Milton; Frank H. Rath- 
bun, 547 Riverside Drive, New York 
City. — Notices to the following men 
have been returned for correct ad- 
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dress: Dr. Allison Brown, Evan W. D. 
Merrill, Frank E. Parker, Charles E. 
Colligan. 


1897. 
Wriuram L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Despite the fact of our vicennial, the 
Class celebrated this year only to the 
extent of having an informal dinner at 
the Engineers Club of Boston, on the 
evening of Wednesday, June 20. N. P. 
Hallowell presided, and among the 
speakers were: T. Lyman, now a major 
in the Harvard R.O.T.C., who spoke on 
the work being done by the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps; James Dean, 
who told of the work done in New Eng- 
land by the Liberty Loan Committee, 
of which he was an active member in 
charge of the distribution; A. Z. Reed, 
who spoke effectively on the general 
political situation; L. S. Hapgood, who 
told of his experience in one of the Har- 
vard Medical Units in France; and S. 
Kennedy, who spoke briefly in mem- 
ory of the late Robert Darrah Jenks. 
About 110 men were present and the 
earnestness of the speakers was re- 
flected in the interest of their listeners. 
— The following men are reported to 
be in the service of the Government: 
J. F. Hall, major, Medical Corps; E. H. 
Rich, major, Medical Dept.; J. Henry 
Scattergood, in France; Cornelius N. 
Bliss, Jr., member of Red Cross War 
Council; Evan Hollister, engaged in 
Red Cross Campaign in Buffalo; Phil- 
lips B. Thompson, Red Cross campaign; 


M. F. McAlpin, R.O.T.C., Platts- 
burg; after June 15 at Coast Ar- 
tillery School, Fortress Monroe; 
Horace Binney, M.D., and Percy 


Brown, M.D., captains, Base Hospital 
No. 5, U.S.A. in Europe, care of Colo- 
nel Keough, British War Office, Lon- 
don, England; Albert A. Sprague, di- 
rector in Chicago of Red Cross Supply 
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Service; Edgar H. Wells, assistant to 
Chairman and Director of Chapters, 
American Red Cross, in Washington; 
Humphrey Turner Nichols, R.O.T.C., 
Plattsburg; C. D. Drew, 2d Provision- 
al Training Company (Engineers), Ac- 
cotink, Fairfax Co., Va.; John Clinton 
Gray, R.O.T.C., Plattsburg; A. G. 
Thacher, R.O.T.C., Plattsburg; Wil- 
liam Byrd, R.O.T.C., Fort Meyer; Jo- 
seph Warren, Harvard R.O.T.C.; 
James A. Sullivan, R.O.T.C., Platts- 
burg; F. M. Weld, R.O.T.C., Fort 
Oglethorpe; N. B. Marshall, captain, 
15th N.Y. Infantry; T. Lyman, 
major, Harvard R.O.T.C.; F. H. Kin- 
nicutt, Squadron A, National Guard, 
N.Y.;P. L. Stackpole, R.O.T.C., Platts- 
burg; N. P. Hallowell, treasurer of 
the Class, reports the following dona- 
tions to the Red Cross Fund which 
were given for this purpose in lieu 
of the usual subscriptions to the Class 
celebration: 


Statement at close of business July 12, 1917— 
To contributions from 114 members of Class of 


97 making a total of......... $7,060.65 
Interest on deposits.............. 11.60 
$7,072.25 


To expenses as follows: 
Circulars, Letters, Stationery, 


ete. $126.38 
Telegrams 4.30 
Room for meeting 5.00 185.68 





Balance donated to Red Cross $6,936.57 


Of the above amount $25 is to be ap- 
plied towards a life membership for Dr. 
Benjamin T. Burley, 19 High St., Wor- 
cester. This makes an average con- 
tribution of approximately $62. Check 
for $6,936.57 mailed to E. H. Wells, 
Washington, July 12, 1917. — William 
W. Kennard of Somerville, Mass., has 
been appointed chairman of the State 
Industrial Accident Board. He has 
been for several years a leader in the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives. 
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1898. 
Bartiett H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover, Mass. 

Edward S. Thurston is at the 
R.O.T.C. camp at Fort Snelling, Minn. 
— James H. Hyde is supporting a hos- 
pital of twenty beds in his own house 
and in another which he rents in Paris. 
He is chairman of the Paris Committee 
of the French Heroes’ Fund, a member 
of the Executive and Distribution Com- 
mittees of the American Relief Clear- 
ing House, and a member of the board 
of directors of the Paris Section of 
the American Navy League. — David 
Gibbs is chairman of the State Com- 
mittee on Military Training, and, at his 
home in Meriden, Conn., is one of a 
committee of three having charge of 
the campaign for gardeners. — Percy W. 
Long is adjutant of the First Battalion, 
Harvard R.O.T.C. — R. T. Fisher is 
chairman of the Committee on Food 
Production for the town of Petersham, 
Mass. — Dr. Henry O. Feiss has been 
with the American Ambulance Field 
Service in France since the beginning 
of the war. He is neurologist in charge 
of the hospital. — Charles B. Manning 
is at Plattsburg. — K. T. R. Neville is 
a captain, second in command of Unit 
of the Western University contingent, 
Canadian Officers’ Training Corps, 
London, Ontario, where he has been for 
the past two years. He tried to enlist 
at the beginning of the war but could 
not pass the medical examination. — 
Major J. R. Proctor is on the staff of the 
Commanding General, Middle Atlantic 
Coast Artillery District at Fort Tot- 
ten, N.Y. — Clement B. Wood is tak- 
ing the three months’ course at Fort 
Niagara, N.Y., and hopes to get a com- 
mission in the cavalry. — William K. 
Otis and Ernest T. Gundlach are at the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Camp at 
Fort Sheridan, Ill. — Dr. Austen Fox 
Riggs has raised, organized, and prac- 
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tically equipped, under the Berkshire 
Chapter of the Red Cross, an ambu- 
lance company which has been accepted 
by the Government and is destined to 
join the French army. He expects to 
serve with a psychiatric unit, the pur- 
pose of which will be to help exclude 
the unfit and also take care of the men- 
tal and nervous cases which will result 
from the war. — Dr. A. B. Emmons, 
2d, is First Lieutenant, Medical Di- 
vision, Officers’ Reserve Corps, and is 
at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., Medi- 
cal Training Camp. — The Class secre- 
tary is at the Fort Oglethorpe Train- 
ing Camp. — Prof. James S. Pray, of 
the Department of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, planned the location of the 
buildings for the barracks at Fort 
Riley, Kan., where almost 50,000 men 
will be trained for army service in 
France.— There are nineteen men on 
the Class list whose whereabouts are un- 
known. Anybody who can send infor- 
mation concerning them, with their ad- 
dresses, to C. C. Payson, 18 Post Office 
Square, Boston, will receive grateful ac- 
knowledgment. Their names are as fol- 
lows: A. L. Bloom, F. R. Cooper, J. S. 
Eliot, Philip Hayward, G. P. Morey, 
Ralph Pierson, H. H. Roberts, A. H. 
Wise, M. MacD. Conklin, Winslow 
Mallery, G. N. Blackburn, W. D. M. 
Howard, C. G. Dolman, U. H. Nichol- 
son, J. B. Lane, W. M. Holden, G. L. 
Sawyer, A. H. Holway, W. S. Fish. 


1899. 


ArTHUR Apams, Sec., 
7 Water St., Boston. 
The Class held no reunion on Com- 
mencement this year. The _head- 


quarters at Holworthy were open only 
for a short time on Commencement 
Day, but twenty-five members of the 
Class met at the Harvard Club in the 
evening and dined informally in Har- 
vard Hall. —On June 11, Henry James 
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was married to Miss Olivia Cutting, at 
Emmanuel Church, Great River, Long 
Island, N.Y.—On June 27, Roger 
Noble Burnham left for Honolulu to 
take up his duties as commissioner of the 
Boy Scouts for the Hawaiian Islands. 
—On July 2, Graham & Co., 435 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, announced 
that Lewis H. Parsons had become a 
member of the firm, with its name 
changed to Graham, Parsons & Co. — 
E. B. Brown is vice-president of 
Stroud & Brown, Inc., an advertising 
agency, with offices. at 303 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. His home address is 
Anderson Street, Scarsdale, N.Y. — 
Edwin B. Wilson has been made pro- 
fessor of physics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology to succeed 
Professor Charles R. Cross. Professor 
Wilson has been on the teaching staff 
of the Institute since 1907. 


1900. 
Artuur Drinkwater, Sec., 
142 Berkeley St., Boston. 

The annual June dinner in Boston 
was held on Commencement Day, June 
21, at the Union Boat Club. Late in 
the afternoon the men began to gather 
at the boathouse. A few went in for a 
swim, but most of the men preferred to 
sit on the deck of the boathouse and 
watch. Toward seven o’clock they all 
adjourned to the clubhouse for dinner. 
John B. Hawes, 2d, led the songs and 
introduced the men who spoke. Forty- 
six were present. All the talk was of the 
war, and what we could, and should, do 
to help. N. F. Ayer, who holds the 
rank of Lieutenant-Commander in 
the Naval Reserve, described the 
activities of his department. John 
Glidden, Arthur N. Rice, Wilmot R. 
Evans, Arthur Drinkwater, Dwight 
Davis, Fritz Talbot, William Chad- 
bourne, Walter Collins, Harrison Mif- 
flin and Edward Goodhue were called 
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on. During the evening a toast was 
drunk to W. DeF. Bigelow, and C. S. 
Forbes, both of whom have been driv- 
ing ambulances in France and have re- 
ceived the Croix de Guerre for bringing 
out wounded men under fire. The Class 
has subscribed about $3300 for the 
Class ambulances. With this sum two 
ambulances have been bought and 
sent to France and will be maintained 
for a year. — D. F. Davis has been 
elected president of the City Club of 
St. Louis, vice-president of the Coun- 
try Day School, president of the Na- 
tional Municipal Recreation Federa- 
tion, vice-president of the United 
States National Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, and president of the City Plan 
Commission. — T. R. Hawley isa mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention. He is also serving his 
fourth year on the school board of 
Malden. — C. S. Cakman is president 
of the Fine Arts Society of Detroit, and 
secretary of the Music Festival Associa- 
tion of Detroit. — J. N. Trainer, Jr., 
has changed from the publishing busi- 
ness to engineering and ship-building. 
He is president of Moses Pope and 
Trainer, Inc., 356 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. His home address is 411 
West 114th St., New York City. — 
C. M. Brown has taken up the agency 
for the Edison Dictating Machine for 
Northern California. The name of his 
firm is Office Appliances Sales Com- 
pany, and the address is 618 Mission 
St., San Francisco, Cal. — A. Has- 
brouck, Captain in the Coast Artillery 
Corps, during the past year has been on 
duty as military attaché at the Ameri- 
can Legation, Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
—I. S. Kahn is associate chief in the 
tuberculosis service in the city and 
county hospital, San Antonio, Tex. 
He is medical director of the Von Ormy 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium, San Antonio. 
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— H. W. Ballantine is dean of the Col- 
lege of Law, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. His home address is 711 
West Nevada St., Urbana. — E. Sachs 
is in charge of the surgical department 
of the Washington University Medical 
School at St. Louis, Mo. — J. L. Salton- 
stall has been until recently in charge 
of the northeastern division of the 
American Red Cross. He is a candi- 
date to fill the place in Congress oc- 
casioned by the resignation of Augustus 
P. Gardiner, ’86, of the 6th Massa- 
chusetts district. — F. L. Higginson, 
Jr., is chairman of the New England 
Committee of the American Red Cross. 
— F.C. Kidner is a member of the ortho- 
pedic unit which recently went to Eng- 
land under Dr. Joel E. Goldthwait.— F. 
X. Morrill is with the headquarters com- 
pany of the 6th Regiment, Massachu- 
setts National Guard; he isa member of 
the band. His home address is 83 Snow 
St., Fitchburg. — J. B. Hawes, 2d, de- 
livered an address at the meeting of the 
National Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion at Cincinnati in May. He has re- 
cently published several articles on the 
diagnosis and treatment of tubercu- 
losis. — R. D. Crane, who has been 
secretary of the Cambridge Board of 
Trade for the past two years, is secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Batavia, N.Y. — W. R. Castle, Jr., is 
in charge of the Casualty Bureau of the 
American Red Cross at Washington. 
The purpose of the bureau is to supply 
relatives witu news of the death, injury, 
or imprisonment of men in service, — 
T. B. Shertzer is city manager of the 
City of Portsmouth, Va. He says: “It 
is no easy matter to remould the opin- 
ion of 40,000 people who have been 
used to having the city run itself for 
the last 200 years.”” — H. W. Dana has 
been called for active duty in the army 
as Ist lieutenant, Medical Reserve 
Corps. He is attached to the New Eng- 
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land Department Headquarters and at 
present is engaged in recruiting for the 
Quartermaster Corps. — F. O. Byrd 
is one of the vice-presidents of the Har- 
vard Club of Virginia. — R. W. Bliss is 
vice-president of the Harvard Club of 
Paris, France. — Roger S. Forbes, who 
has been for eight years minister of the 
First Parish Church, Dorchester, has 
resigned, and will become minister of 
the Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
Pa. — Marlborough Churchill, in Janu- 
ary, 1916, was accredited military ob- 
server from the United States army 
with the French armies in the field. 
After war was declared by the United 
States, the American Military Mission, 
of which he was a member, ceased to be 
one of observation and became one of 
direct liaison between the French Army 
and the United States Army. He has 
recently received the commission of 
major, and is on Gen. Pershing’s staff. 
— A. E. Wright is with the Standard 
Steel Motor Car Company, 1110 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. — P. P. Chase is an 
ensign in the Naval Reserve, and is 
harbor-entrance master in command of 
a boat in Boston Harbor. — W. Lich- 
tenstein is curator of the Hohenzollern 
Collection of the Harvard College 
Library. — Members of the Class re- 
port as follows concerning their activi- 
ties in connection with the war; the 
Class secretary earnestly requests simi- 
lar information about other members: 
— H. J. Davenport is a member of the 
City of New York Draft Exemption 
Board. — E. E. Wheeler attended the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Camp at 
Plattsburg, N.Y. — A. L. Washburn is 
a member of the Providence, R.I., con- 


stabulary. — R. W. Stone is survey 


specialist in certain mineral resources 
frequently employed on problems in- 
troduced by war. — I. W. Sargent was 
chief registrar, for draft enrolment, 
Precinct 1, Lawrence. — E. J. Sander- 
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son has been engaged in Red Cross 
work. — C. Moline is on his county 
committee on medical preparedness. — 
R. W. Kauffman attended the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Niag- 
ara, N.Y.—L. Howland has_ been 
organizing at Petersham, a camp for 
volunteers for farm labor. —E. H. 
George is a member of the Milton con- 
stabulary. — H. D. Van Deusen has 
been training with Company G, 
R.O.T.C. of the College of the City of 
New York. — A. Boal is an ensign in 
U.S.N.R.F., and has been detailed for 
active duty as watch officer, U.S.S. 
Isla de Luzon. — W. L. Shaw is a mem- 
ber of the committee on enlistments of 
W. L. McElwain Company, Boston. — 
R. R. Price is secretary of a speakers’ 
bureau at Minneapolis, Minn., for 
arousing patriotism. — G. W. Presby is 
in the supply department of the Bos- 
ton Navy Yard.—I. S. Kahn is a 
member of the Medical Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. — E. D. Bond is a member of 
the Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps. — 
C. H. Bell is a member of the Phila- 
delphia Committee, Quartermaster En- 
listed Reserve Corps, Military Instruc- 
tion Corps, Battery A. — H. W. Smith 
is a surgeon in the navy. — F. Palmer, 
Jr., Dean of Haverford College, has been 
doing his share by working on a farm. 
— F. E. Bissell served on a Liberty 
Loan committee and has been assisting 
in extension of agricultural work. — 
F. H. Danker has made his church at 
Worcester a centre of Red Cross work, 
and has applied for a chaplaincy in the 
United States Army. — G. C. Kimball 
is vice-chairman of the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chapter of the Red Cross. — J. S. 
Bigelow has served in the American 
Ambulance Field Service. — L. Eaton 
is 1st lieutenant, Ishpeming, Mich., 
Home Guards. — A. M. Goodridge has 
been serving asa member of the Liberty 
Loan committee of Cambridge. — R. L. 
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Mason is a member of the Worcester 
Home Guard; also of the Massa- 
chusetts State Guard, and has been 
working for the Red Cross. — F. B. 
Talbot is working in organizing with 
the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health for the conservation of infant 
and child life.—S. B. Southworth is hav- 
ing the boys at his boys’ camp at Mari- 
enfeld, N.H., cultivate several acres of 
farm land; he has organized the camp 
for military drill. — P. J. Sachs has 
been working on the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee of New England. — C. S. Oak- 
man has enlisted in the Michigan State 
troops. — T. R. Hawley is 2d sergeant, 
llth Company, Massachusetts State 
Guard. — E. E. Goodhue is paymaster 
in the U.S. Navy; address, Navy Yard, 
Boston. — W. R. Evans, Jr., is in Com- 
pany 75, Massachusetts State Guard. 
— D. F. Davis is a captain in the 5th 
Missouri Infantry; he has been working 
for the St. Louis Red Cross. — C. M. 
Bill is lst sergeant, Braintree Home 
Guard. — N. F. Ayer is serving as pro- 
visional lieutenant in the Naval Coast 
Defense Reserve and as aide to com- 
mandant and chief of staff, Ist Naval 
District, at Boston. — B. Brooks has 
been working on committees for food 
supplies and conservations; he has 
planted ten acres of grain on his home- 
stead. — A. Drinkwater is a sergeant 
in Troop B, Massachusetts National 
Guard. — R. C. Bolling is in the avia- 
tion branch of the service; he holds the 
commission of major. — Addresses: 
M. W. Barber, (home) 35 Quincy Ave., 
Winthrop; (business) 95 Milk St., Bos- 
ton; Henry A. Yeomans, (business) 
U 4, Cambridge; A. L. Washburn, 
(business) 219 Benefit St., Providence, 
R.I.; Holcombe Ward, (home) River- 
side Drive, Red Bank, N.J.; W. E. 
Skillings, (home) 46 Babcock St., 
Brookline; H. W. Moses, (home) Sher- 
born; F. T. Manning, (business) 6 West 
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Main St., Meriden, Conn.; W. A. Bux- 
ton, (business) 311 Main St., Wor- 
cester; A. Boal, (business) 1515 Peo- 
ples Gas Building, Chicago, IIl.; H. B. 
Baldwin, (business) office of Labor 
Board, Navy Yard, Boston, (home) 107 
Gainsborough St., Boston; C. Norton, 
(home) 287 Glenside Road, South 
Orange, N.J.; F. H. Danker, (home) 
7 Kensington Road, Worcester; C. F. 
Wellington, (home) Swansea; A. L. 
Richards, (home) 1200 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge; H. S. Howard, (busi- 
ness) Clunie Building, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. — Clarence Eugene Klise died in 
Waltham, on October 27, 1916. He was 
born on February 4, 1877, in Minnea- 
polis, Kan. In 1896 he entered the 
University of Kansas, and in 1899 re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. The next 
fall he entered Harvard, and graduated 
with the Class of 1900; he then spent 
two years in the Graduate School, and 
in 1902 received the degree of A.M. 
He subsequently taught school in May- 
nard and in Belmont, and then engaged 
in fruit-growing in Selah, Wash. In 
1914 he became principal of the North 
Yakima, Wash., High School. His ill- 
ness began in August, 1915. His wife 
and three children survive him. — 
Joseph Howard Lee died in New York 
City on January 29, 1917. He was born 
in Weston, on June 27, 1878. He pre- 
pared for college at the Newton High 
School, and entered with the Class of 
1900. He was on the ’varsity football 
squad, and played in several of the im- 
portant games. A short time after he 
left College, he went into the mining 
business in Mexico and stayed for some 
time in the State of Sonora. He after- 
wards practised law in Mexico City 
with the firm of Hernandez, Maclaren 
& Hernandez. He then became in- 
terested in the rubber industry, and 
went into the interior of Mexico to 
operate a rubber-tree plantation. The 
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fall of the Diaz Government put an end 
to that project, and he soon left Mexico. 
At the time of his death he was in the 
Federal Income Tax Department, New 
York City. 


1901. 
JoserH QO. Procter, JR., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

The Class joined at Commencement 
with the other classes in the general 
Alumni spread in the Yard and did not 
attempt a special celebration. — John 
W. Hallowell, who was chairman of the 
New England Committee for Supple- 
mentary Rations for childrenin Belgium, 
has become associated with Herbert C. 
Hoover in his work as Food Controller 
in this country and is in Washington. — 
Dr. Henry Lyman has been commis- 
sioned as a captain in the Harvard 
Medical Unit organized as American 
Red Cross Base Hospital No. 5 and is 
now in France with that Unit. — Roger 
D. Swaim has been commissioned cap- 
tain in Battery D of the 2d Massa- 
chusetts Field Artillery. — Robert E. 
Goodwin has been commissioned major 
in command of the Ist Battalion of the 
2d Massachusetts Field Artillery. — 
Herman F. Tucker is an ensign in the 
coast defence division of the Naval Re- 
serve and is stationed at Seattle, Wash. 
— Harold B. Clark is a major in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and is stationed 
at the War Department in Washington, 
D.C. — Van Rensselaer Choate King 
is an engineer officer with the rank of 
captain in the 9th Regiment of Engi- 
neers of the U.S. Army. — Harold F. 
Winslow is a second lieutenant in Bat- 
tery D of the 2d Massachusetts Field 
Artillery. — Joseph Louis Ransohoff is 
a captain in the Medical Department 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps stationed 
at Fort Thomas, Ky.—C. B. Palmer 
is a lieutenant in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. — 
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Harold G. Giddings in an officer in the 
Medical Corps of the Massachusetts 
National Guard. — Gordon Ireland is 
a lieutenant in Company B, Ist Bat- 
talion of the Signal Corps, New York 
National Guard. — H. H. Sargent is a 
member of Co. 4 of the Fort Snelling 
Unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. — Carroll J. Swan is a captain 
in the Ist Massachusetts Engineers. — 
Charles M. Rotch is a captain in the 
Ist Massachusetts Engineers. —- Wad- 
dill Catchings is chairman of the com- 
mittee on National Defense of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. — Charles Motley Clark was a 
member of Morgan-Harjes Ambulance 
Service during most of the year 1916, 
driving an ambulance in France. He 
returned to this country in the fall of 
1916, and in 1917 joined the Norton- 
Harjes Ambulance Service. In Feb- 
ruary he went once more to France, 
where he has since been driving an am- 
bulance in that service. — Courtenay 
Crocker has been appointed by Gov. 
McCall a member of the Massachusetts 
Civil Service Commission. — Rev. 
Samuel S. Drury, Rector of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N.H., received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Dartmouth College at Com- 
mencement in June.—Gilbert G. 
Brockway is living at West Nyack, 
N.Y. — Arthur H. Morse is with the 
Thomas-Morse Air Craft Corporation, 
123 Hudson St., Ithaca, N.Y. — The 
address of Horace F. Baker is 1711 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. — Francis 
Munroe Endicott’s address is 35 Beacon 
St., Boston. — The home address of 
Dr. Malcolm D. Miller is 12950 Clifton 
Boulevard, Lakewood, O.—S. D. 
Humphrey’s address, which has been 
Calgary, Alberta, and Thomas P. 
Foley’s address, which has been 466 
Valley Road, West Orange, N.J., have 
been lost and any information as to 
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their present addresses would be ap- 
preciated by the secretary. — The 
members of the Class will be interested 
to know that ‘‘ Harvard Class of 1901, 
Ambulance No. 1,’’ which is now known 
as Ambulance No. 723, went out with 
Section No. 28 of the American Field 
Service in France on June 17, and is al- 
ready in active work. — Professor W. E. 
Hocking delivered the Phi Beta Kappa 
address at Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., last May. 


1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

The Class of 1902 confined its cele- 
bration this year to a ‘‘Dutch treat” 
Class dinner at the Boston City Club 
on Commencement night. It was a 
very interesting dinner, as we were 
fortunate in having present Wolcott 
H. Pitkin, Jr., recently returned from 
Siam, where he had succeeded Professor 
Westengard as adviser, and Joseph C. 
Grew, who spoke at some length of his 
experiences in Germany. Abott sev- 
enty-five members of the Class from 
Boston and vicinity were present. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The following is a partial list of the 
members of the Class who are in some 
form of service in connection with the 
war: G. D. Boardman, Home Defense 
Corps, Auburn, N.Y.; E. Bowditch, 
Jr., Co. 14, R.O.T.C., Plattsburg; 
Oswald Chew, American Ambulance, 
France; Grenville Clark, major, Off- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, Washington, D.C.; 
L. B. Cummings, R.O.T.C., Platts- 
burg; he was in the American Ambu- 
lance Field Service from August, 1916, 
to February, 1917; Richard Derby, 
major, Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps; 
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E. F. DuBois, lieutenant, navy divi- 
sion, Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
New York; Roger Ernst, First Motor 
Corps, Massachusetts State Guard; 
F. R. Fitzpatrick, Ist lieutenant, 9th 
Regiment, U.S.R. Engineers, Phila- 
delphia; H. H. Flagg, First Motor 
Corps, Massachusetts State Guard; 
D. S. Greenough, Jr., First Motor 
Corps, Massachusetts State Guard; 
A. J. Hammerslough, Home Defense 
League; W. L. Hanavan, Ist lieutenant, 
Co. 6, N.Y. Division, Officers’ Relief 
Corps, Plattsburg; L. J. Hibbard, Ist 
lieutenant, Co. C, Ist Regiment, 
U.S.R. Engineers; F. B. Hoffman, Jr., 
Co. 15, New York Division, R.O.T.C., 
Madison Barracks; J. P. Hogan, cap- 
tain, Ist Regiment, O.R.C. Engineers; 
Francis Jacques, director, Comité des 
Etudiants Américains de I’Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Paris; DeL. K. Jay, cap- 
tain, Co. 3, New York Division, O.R.C., 
Plattsburg; J. A. Knowles, captain, 
O.R.C., Fort McPherson, Ga.; D. W. 
Knowlton, Ist lieutenant, Battery C, 
Colorado Field Artillery; Charles Me- 
Glensey has just completed six months 
with the American Ambulance in 
France and is trying for a commission 
in the regular army; A. F. Nazro, First 
Motor Corps, Massachusetts State 
Guard; S. H. Noyes, lieutenant, first 
aero squad, U.S.A.; F. W. Peabody, 
major, Medica] Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
a member of the federal commission 
which is going to Roumania to study 
conditions in that country; L. V. Pul- 
sifer, doing scientific research work for 
the U.S. Navy; P. B. Robinson, 2d 
lieutenant, U.S. Marine Corps; H. L. 
Riker, captain, Co. 9, C.R.C., Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga.; Ralph Safford, Ist 
lieutenant, Co. B., 2d Regiment, Mas- 
sachusetts National Guard; H. Saint- 
Gaudens, Co. 11, New York Division, 
R.O.T.C., Plattsburg; P. Sayward, 
First Motor Corps, Massachusetts 
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State Guard; A. Stillman, 2d, captain, 
M.O.R.C., Base Hospital No. 145, 
France; Thomas Stokes, lieutenant, 
Cavalry Division, O.R.C., Fort Ni- 
agara; S. A. Storer, 2d lieutenant, 
Troop L, Ist New York Cavalry, Na- 
tional Guard; W. N. Taylor, captain, 
Ist Battalion, Field Artillery, O.R.C., 
Fort Niagara; A. S. Thurston, secretary 
of the Committee on Military and 
Naval Service, Harvard Club of New 
York; Lauriston Ward, New England 
Division, R.O.T.C., Plattsburg. — N. W. 
Edson, 41 Dunster Road, Jamaica Plain, 
is instructor in French at the Huntington 
Day School, Boston. 


1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
518 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

Walter E. Sachs was married to 
Emanie Louise Nahm in New York 
City on July 10.— H. D. Hughes of 
Seattle has temporarily given up his law 
practice and is training at the Presidio 
at San Francisco. — E. V. R. Thayer 
was elected a director of the Harvard 
Alumni Association at Commencement. 
— Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
an Overseer of Harvard College at 
Commencement. — Robert H. Gardi- 
ner, Jr., and Thomas P. Lindsey are 
training at the R.O.T.C. at Plattsburg. 
— Walton A. Green, editor of the Bos- 
ton Journal, was recently appointed a 
member of the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. 


1905. 
L. M. Tuornton, Sec., 
60 Worth St., New York City. 


F. H. Haskell is practising architecture 
with F. A. Godley, Yale, ’08, under the 
firm name of Godley & Haskell, and 
has removed his office to 244 Madison 
Ave., New York City. — A son, Daniel 
Peixolto Hays, 2d, was born at New York, 
May 4, 1917, to Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Hays. 
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— A daughter, Helen Tufts Crocker, was 
born at Paris, France, Feb. 14, 1917, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvah Crocker, Jr. — The 
secretary asks members of the Class di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with the 
war to send him their names, with branch 
of service and class of work in which they 
are engaged. 


1907. 
Seta T. Gano, Acting Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

John Reynolds, the secretary of the 
Class, was ordered into active service 
on July 15, as a lieutenant in Squadron 
A., New York Cavalry, and has there- 
fore resigned as secretary of the Class. 
Pending the appointment of his suc- 
cessor, members are requested to send 
information regarding themselves and 
other members of the Class to Seth T. 
Gano, 50 State St., Boston. It is par- 
ticularly desired to secure information 
about men who are in any branch of the 
United States service connected with 
the war, and all members of the Class 
are requested to forward any news they 
may have of classmates who have en- 
tered the service. — Owing to the war, 
the committee in charge of the decen- 
nial reunion decided to cancel the plans 
they had made for the celebration, and 
also to cancel the informal dinner which 
was to have been held in Boston on 
the night before Commencement. A 
few of the men met on Commencement 
Day. All are looking forward to the 
celebration which is planned for im- 
mediately after the close of the war. — 
Louis J. Freedman, Gugy . Irving, 
Jr., Henry Kempner, John P. Lane, 
and W. M. P. Mitchell are at Platts- 
burg. — Wilkins Jones and John S. 
Lehmann are at Fort Riley, Kan. — 
George Blaney is an officer in the Coast 
Artillery Corps. — Howard Stetson has 
enlisted in Battery C., 3d Regiment, 
Massachusetts Field Artillery. — R. S. 
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Townsend has enlisted in the navy. — 
Samuel E. Thompson is serving on 
U.S.S. Missouri. — James H. Means 
has been ordered on active duty as a 
surgeon. — S. H. Ackerman was called 
into the federal service as a major in the 
Medical Department, of the New York 
National Guard. — Doane Gardiner 
is a first lieutenant in the City of Lon- 
don Royal Fusileers, British Army, in 
France. — Walter G. Oakman, Jr., 
is a lieutenant in the Coldstream 
Guards. — John Wear and Dudley G. 
Tucker are in France. — John C. White 
is Secretary of Legation at Athens, 
Greece. — B. H. Bristow Draper is en- 
gaged in government work. — Ernest 
H. Gruening’s address is Boston Jour- 
nal, Boston. — Francis A. Bonner’s ad- 
dress is 6331 Wayne Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. — R. W. Smiley’s permanent ad- 
dress is 37 Clark St., Newton Centre. 
— Henry H. Sutphin’s address has been 
changed to 439 LaFayette St., New 
York City. —S. T. Stackpole’s new ad- 
dress is Baltimore & Calvert Streets, 
Baltimore, Md. — Wilder Goodwin is a 
captain in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
at Madison Barracks. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
$1 Nassau St., New York City. 

In the last issue of the Magazine brief 
mention was made of the war dinner of 
the Class held at the Harvard Club of 
New York City in April. On the night 
before Commencement a similar dinner 
was held in Boston, at which Lieuten- 
ant Giraudoux, one of the French offi- 
cers who have been training the Har- 
vard Reserve Corps, was made an hon- 
orary member of the Class. Austin 
Mason showed lantern slides covering 
his experiences in driving an ambulance 
in France. — John Richardson was ab- 
sent, probably for the first time in the 
history of the Class; he had taken up 
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work with Herbert C. Hoover in con- 
nection with the food conservation 
campaign. — Kenneth Carpenter is in 
the office of Howard Coffin of the new 
Aircraft Production Board in the Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D.C. — 
Many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
were subscribed by the Class to the 
Liberty. Loan. —It is hoped a com- 
plete list of the 1908 men now in service 
will be available for the next issue of the 
Graduates’ Magazine. — Clifford Abeles 
is at Norfolk, Va., with the 5th District 
Naval Reserve. — E. N. Fales is in 
charge of aeronautics at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana. — James S. Howe is 
at Chattanooga, Tenn.; he has been 
appointed a captain of infantry, United 
States Reserve. — Conrad G. Goddard 
has joined the American Field Service 
of Paris for the duration of the war. 


1909. 
F. A. Harprne, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

The following is a list of the members 
of the Class who are in the military or 
naval service: John T. Addison, Har- 
vard Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; 
Frederick C. Bacon, New England Di- 
vision, R.O.T.C., Plattsburg; Ralph 
Bradley, captain on the Regimental 
Staff in the Fourth Reserve Engineers, 
the railroad operating regiment from 
New England; R. W. Byerly, in the 
American Ambulance Service in France. 
His address is Care of American Red 
Cross Ambulance, 7 Rue Francois Pre- 
mier, Paris, France; Arthur G. Cabel, 
executive secretary of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D.C.; Karl 
S. Cate, Y.M.C.A. Secretary of the 
Groton “‘Hut” at the Ayer Camp, 
Ayer, Mass.; George I. Cross, Ist lieu- 
tenant of the 16th U.S. Infantry, Camp 
Fort Bliss, Texas; E. P. Currier, private 
secretary to Howard E. Coffin, chair- 
man of the Aircraft Production Board, 
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connected with the Advisory Council of 
National Defense. Currier’s address is 
Munsey Building, Washington, D.C.; 
Elliott C. Cutler, at U.S. Base Hos- 
pital No. 5 in France, with the rank of 
Captain; John Cutter, Second Engineer 
on the U.S. Patrol Boat Venture, with 
headquarters at Portsmouth Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N.H.; Dr. Daniel 
Davis, Ist lieutenant in the Medical 
Officers’ Reserve Corps; Dr. George P. 
Denny sailed for France on May 11 in 
Dr. Harvey Cushing’s Hospital Unit. 
His rank is first lieutenant, and the 
unit is stationed at U.S. Base Hospital 
No. 5, in France; N. E. Devereux, Jr., 
is 1st lieutenant of the First New York 
Cavalry,Troop G, Utica, N.Y.; William 
H. Dial, Engineer Company, 8th Divi- 
sion Training Camp, Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Ind.; Francis P. Farquhar, passed 
assistant-paymaster, U.S. Naval Re- 
serve Force, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. He was ordered to active duty 
on June 1 at the Union Iron Works, San 
Francisco, as assistant gas inspector; 
Hollis T. Gleason, connected with the 
Groton “Hut” at the Ayer Camp, 
Ayer, Mass.; Herman Goepper, at 
Allentown, Pa., on active service with 
Harvard Unit No. 3, Motor Ambulance 
Section, M.E.R.C.; Francis B. Grinnell, 
with the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
in Europe; Frank A. Harding, secretary 
of the Class, private secretary to How- 
ard E. Coffin, chairman of the Aircraft 
Production Board, Washington, D.C.; 
Norman Harrower, R.O.T.C., Platts- 
burg; Prescott Huidekoper, 1st lieu- 
tenant of the Officers’ Reserve Corps in 
Virginia; Irving W. Jacobs, lieutenant 
in the Medical Corps of the United 
States Navy, stationed at the Washing- 
ton Naval Hospital, Washington, D.C.; 
H. N. Joyner, New England Division, 
R.O.T.C., Plattsburg; Gerald S. Kib- 
bey, Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
Company No. 1, 13th Provincial Regi- 
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ment, Fort Leavenworth, Kan.; Oswald 
W. Knauth, R.O.T.C., Plattsburg; 
George Lewis, Jr., 2d lieutenant of In- 
fantry, R.O.T.C., Plattsburg; Lawrence 
K. Lunt, first lieutenant in the Medical 
Reserve Corps, Denver, Colo.; James 
A. McKenna, Jr., captain of Co. I, 69th 
New York Infantry, National Guard; 
M. W. Morrill, R.O.T.C., Plattsburg; 
Norman B. Nash, with the Groton 
Y.M.C.A. “Hut” at the Ayer Camp, 
Ayer, Mass.; C. B. Nordhoff, in France, 
with the Lafayette Flying Corps; A. S. 
Olmsted, 2d, commissioned June 11, 
1917, sergeant-major of the Ist Bat- 
talion, 4th Reserve Engineers; Phillips 
W. Page, instructor in aviation with the 
rank of ensign, U.S. Naval Reserve 
Force, at the Naval Air Station, Squan- 
tum; Robert E. Peabody, with the 
Shipping Board at Washington, D.C.; 
Eugene S. Pleasanton, captain of Cav- 
alry, the Cavalry Troop Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Camp, Fort Niagara, 
N.Y.; William M. Rand, ensign in the 
Naval Patrol, at the Navy Yard, 
Charlestown, Mass.; John P. Reynolds, 
Jr., assistant-paymaster with the U.S. 
Naval Reserve Force at the Naval Air 
Station, Squantum; Maurice H. Rich- 
ardson, R.O.T.C., Plattsburg; Arthur 
W. Sampson, R.O.T.C., Plattsburg; 
N. S. Simpkins, Jr., 2d lieutenant, Bat- 
tery D, 1st Massachusetts Field Artil- 
lery, at present acting as aide on Gen- 
eral Edwards’s staff; Joseph H. Steven- 
son, Ist lieutenant of the Ist Reserve 
Aero Squadron, Mineola, Long Island, 
N.Y.; Dr. Abraham Strauss, Ist lieu- 
tenant, Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps 
at the Army Medical School, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Walter C. Strauss, R.O.T.C., 
Plattsburg; Fenton Taylor, commis- 
sioned May 9, Ist lieutenant, Medical 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, and at present 
on active service in Washington, D.C., 
—address, care of Surgeon-General’s 
Office, War Department, Washington, 
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D.C.; Harold G. Tomlin, at Allentown, 
Pa., acting sergeant with Harvard 
Unit, Section No. 11, U.S. Army Am- 
bulance Corps; Goodwin Warner sailed 
for France on or about June 2, to enter 
the Ambulance Service there; Miles W. 
Weeks, Co. 9, New England Division, 
R.O.T.C., Plattsburg; Dr. Armitage 
Whitman, Base Hospital No. 2, Presby- 
terian Unit, Etretat, France, as ortho- 
pedic surgeon to the unit; John H. Wil- 
cox, in active service as quartermaster, 
2d class, in the Naval Coast Defense 
Reserve, 4th District; E. E. Wise, at 
Commonwealth Pier, Boston, as sea- 
man, with .the U.S. Naval Reserve 
Force; G. E. Young is connected with 
the Massachusetts National Guard; 
Carlton R. Richmond, Ist lieutenant in 
the Ordnance Department, Equipment 
Division of Textiles, 1830 F St. Wash- 
ington, D.C., in the War Department; 
F. Morton Smith, in charge of the Mail- 
ing Department of the American Red 
Cross, at the Red Cross Administra- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C.— 
Information about other members of the 
Class follows: Francis B. Biddle is prac- 
tising law at 1421 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. —F. I. Baker is with 
Henry W. Mason & Co., 54 Kilby St., 
Boston. His home address has been 
changed to 6 Mt. Pleasant St., Win- 
chester. — John T. Beach is with Coffin 
& Burr, Inc., at 61 Broadway, New 
York City. He is living at 261 Park St., 
Montclair, N.J., but his permanent ad- 
dress remains 319 Union St., Bangor, 
Maine. — H. C. Bodman’s home is now 
at 23 East Division St., Chicago, Ill. — 
Bartow Crocker is living at 84 Prospect 
St., Fitchburg. —F. P. Farquhar’s 
home address is 2335 Pacific Ave., San 
Francisco. — H. F. Howes is doing 
business at 4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
under the firm name of Rogers and 
Howes. — J. A. Locke has changed his 
business address to 50 Congress St., 
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Boston. His home address is now 2 
Greenough Ave., Jamaica Plain. — 
G. W. Ten Broeck is with the E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Room 934, 
DuPont Building, Wilmington, Del. 
He lives at 1311 Gilpin Ave., Wilming- 
ton. — Richard Knowles is a candi- 
date for mayor of New Bedford, Mass.; 
for the past two years he has been in the 
Massachusetts Senate. 


1910. 
C. C. Lrrtts, See., 
Goddard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 

E. K. Adams is practising law in 
Philadelphia. — S. C. Andrews is prac- 
tising medicine. —C. M. Baker is 
teaching English in the Syracuse Tech- 
nical High School. — E. E. Bennett is 
practising law. — F. R. Bolles is man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh branch of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. — E. 
Brayton is treasurer of Towne, Brayton 
& Osborn, Inc., buyers and sellers of 
cotton. — W. E. Brunson is_teach- 
ing history and English at Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N.Y.—O. W. 
Calvin is teaching science in the Com- 
missioned High School, Matthews, Iad. 
— T. P. Chandler, 2d, is in a show man- 
ufacturer’s office. — R. W. Coburn is 
resident engineer for the town of Man- 
chester, on special highway work. — 
F. H. Cooke is teaching at the Thacher 
School, Ojai Valley, Ventura County, 
Cal. — L.O. Cummings is superintend- 
ent of schools at Franklin and Wren- 
tham. — Paul Davis is publicity agent 
for theatrical managers. — W. B. Du- 
rant is working for the New Haven 
Railroad. — T. S. Eliot is teaching in 
the Highgate School, London. — J. B. 
Estabrook is doing engineering work in 
St. Paul, mostly flatland drainage and 
river improvement. — E. W. Fisher is 
with Stone & Webster, Boston. — 
C. H. Fornell is an interne on a surgical 
service at the Bellevue Hospital, New 
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York City. —S. Galatti is in the field 
service of the American Ambulance in 
France. — J. A. Gary, Jr., is a member 
of the firm of James S. Gary & Son, in 
Maryland. — Isaac Goldberg has been 
employed in literary and journalistic 
pursuits, as well as in lecturing. — 
Gavin Hadden is with Barclay, Parsons 
& Klapp, consulting engineers, 60 Wall 
St., New York City. — H. E. Harwood 
is with E. A. Shaw and Co., Boston, 
dealers in raw cotton. — L. W. Hill is 
practising medicine and is devoting all 
his time to children. — J. W. Horwitz 
is with M. T. Siver & Co., manufac- 
turers of women’s cloaks and suits. — 
J. C. Hurd has charge of the manufac- 
turing department of the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. — E. H. Jose is practising 
law in Cambridge. — Arklay King is on 
the New York Stock Exchange. — M. 
F. Lacroix is an assistant geologist for 
the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. — J. S. 
Lawton is a member of the firm of 
Brown, Green Co., printers and litho- 
graphers, New York City. —K. L. 
Lindsey is treasurer for the Farns- 
worth Manufacturing Co., steam en- 
gineers, Boston. — Caleb Loring is in 
business in Boston. — Cameron Mac- 
leod is in the firm of Macleod, Calver, 
Copeland & Dike, lawyers, Boston. — 
J. J. Marks is secretary of his father’s 
business in Memphis, Tenn. —G. L. 
Matthewson is vice-president of the 
Buffalo Weaving & Belting Co. — 
A. R. Meyer is with Hornblower & 
Weeks. — W. F. Morgan, Jr., is man- 
ager of the Brooklyn Bridge Freezing 
& Cold Storage Co. — A. R. Nield is 
at Shreveport, La., in the cotton depart- 
ment of Crawford, Jenkins & Booth, 
Ltd. — C. D. Osborne is on the edi- 





torial staff of the Citizen, Auburn, N.Y. 
— A. Y. Pearson is practising law in 
Memphis, Tenn. — Shepard Pond is in 
the bond department of Hayden, Stone 
& Co. — George Putnam is in the firm 
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of Richardson, Hill & Co., bankers and 
stock brokers, Boston. — C. C. Reed 
is practising law in Brockton. — H. B. 
Richardson is a house-officer in the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston. 
— Herbert Rogers is a salesman in Bos- 
ton for the Simplex Automobile. — H. 
S. Sanborn is with the electrical en- 
gineering department of the Edison 
Electrical Illuminating Co., Boston. — 
H. A. Sexton is physical director at the 
Technical High School, Springfield. — 
Orville Shipman is bookkeeper for 
Bradt & Shipman, manufacturers of 
leather work, De Kalb, Ill. — R. P. 
Smith is in the electrical department of 
the Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago. — 
W. G. Staudenmaier is practising law in 
Rochester, N.Y. — L. B. Struthers is 
an instructor in French at Harvard. — 
F. W. Tompkins, Jr., is doing missionary 
work in the North Carolina mountains. 
— J. E. Waid is practising law in New 
York City. — E. A. H. Watson is with 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., New 
York City. — W. H. Wheeler is with 
Brooks, Vaughan & French, lawyers, 
Boston. — J. C. Wilby is practising law 
with his father in Cincinnati, O. 


1912. 

TuorvaLp S. Ross, Acting Sec., 

146 Forest Hills St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Owing to military obligations, it has 
become impossible for the Class secre- 
tary and the Class treasurer properly 
to perform their respective duties. 
Thorvald S. Ross has consented to 
serve the Class in both capacities dur- 
ing their absence, and will take up the 
work immediately. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to him at 146 
Forest Hills St., Jamaica Plain. — No 
official meeting of the Class took place 
during Commencement Week except 
the usual small gathering in the 1912 
Yard room. Very few classmates were 
in Cambridge for the exercises. Instead, 
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from every quarter, the Secretary hears 
of 1912 in training camp and on train- 
ing ship, in field hospital, Red Cross 
bureau, ambulance, and aero training 
base. — S. C. Bennett, Jr., was married 
in Milton, on April 21, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Jackson; they will live in Norwood. 
— J. E. Boit, of the American Ambu- 
lance Field Service, has been cited for 
distinguished valor in carrying wounded 
men from the front in France under 
violent shell fire. — C. N. Browne was 
married in New York, June 5, 1917, to 
Miss Winifred Wheelwright Chisholm. 
— F. H. Chatfield is secretary of the 
Cincinnati Chapter, Red 
Cross. — F. T. Clark was married in 
Princeton, N.J., on June 23, to Miss 
Katharine Rutgers Conger. — A daugh- 
ter, Margaret Kenneth, was born on 
March 4 to C. K. Clinton and Mar- 
jorie (Rand) Clinton. — R. F. Duncan 
is with the American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D.C. — A daughter, Nannette 
Huston, was born on April 14 to H. E. 
Eaton and Hayesel (Huston) Eaton. — 
T. W. Fernald was married on April 14 
to Miss Gwendolin Moore of Brook- 
line. — A son, James Gordon Gilkey, 
Jr., was born at Haverford, Pa., on May 
6, to Rev. J. G. Gilkey and Calma W. 
(Howe) Gilkey. — P. Gustafson is a 
member of the 3d Harvard Medical 
Unit in France and intends to remain 
abroad until the end of the war; his 
address is 22 General Hospital, British 
Expeditionary Force, France. — G. R. 
Hale was married at South Boston, 
June 6, to Miss Eleanore Simmons, 
daughter of William T. Simmons, M.D., 
79. They will live in Shawenegan Falls, 
Quebec. — S. S. Hanks is a captain in 
the Signal O.R.C., War Department, 
Washington, D.C. — M. L. Harlow was 
married on May 28 to Miss Marian 
Wardlow Truesdale. They will live at 
162 Albion St., Somerville. — F. Hig- 
ginson, Jr., is on a U.S. Navy destroyer 
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in European waters. — D. Hutchins 
was married in Milton, March 31, to 
Miss Pauline Lambert Davis. — H. C. 
Kimball died from wounds received in 
action in France on April 9, while serv- 
ing with the 24th Canadians. — T. T. 
McCabe is reported as having accepted 
a commission in the British army. His 
address is Baring Bros., London. — J. 
G. MeNeil was married in Brooklyn 
Heights, New York, on May 9, to Miss 
Marian Spears. —L. A. Norman, 
M.B.A., 714, is with Putnam, Putnam 
& Bell, lawyers, 60 State St., Boston. — 
A son, Lloyd Albert, was born on May 
4 to W. E. Patrick. Partick is assistant 
minister at Grace Church, New Bed- 
ford. His address is 37 Eighth St., New 
Bedford. — H. E. Reeves was married 
on June 23, 1917, to Miss Ina Frances 
Brown. Reeves is engaged in handling 
medical and surgical supplies. His home 
address is 25 Sacramento St., Cam- 
bridge. — M.S. Robbins, who has been 
since his graduation with Churchill & 
Alden Co., shoe manufacturers, Brock- 
ton, is with the American Writing 
Paper Co., Holyoke. His address is 243 
Linden St., Holyoke. L. M. Rothen- 
berg died June 16. The secretary has 
no information except the bare state- 
ment. —I. G. Rouillard graduated last 
June from the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, with the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, cum laude. 
Rouillard’s summer address has been, 
Church of Our Saviour, Allerton; his 
permanent address is, Trinity Church, 
6th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.—L. W. 
Sapinsky has become manager of Han- 
neman, Jess & Co., Baltimore, Md. He 
continues his connection with J. Sapin- 
sky & Son, New Albany, Ind. — H. W. 
Smith will next year be head of the 
English Department at the Ethical Cul- 
ture School, New York City. — J. L. 
Stebbins was married in Boston on 
June 2 to Miss Helen Pond. They will 
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live in Brookline. — R. Stiles is with 
Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, law- 
yers, 40 Wall St., New York City. His 
permanent address is Pennsylvania 
Ave., Crestwood Tuckahoe, N.Y. — 
H. Wilcox is at present at Thorold, 
Ont. He is a construction engineer. 
His permanent address is West New 
Brighton, New York. 


1913. 
Water Turts, Jr., Sec., 
50 Congress St., Boston. 

P. L. Wendell and Everett Bradley 
are with the 2d Regiment, Massachu- 
setts Field Artillery, in camp at Box- 
ford. — Theodore Chadwick is in the 
Engineers’ Company of the same or- 
ganization. —S. M. Felton, 3d, and 
George von L. Meyer are with the Har- 
vard Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
— Carleton Burr has a commission as 
2d lieutenant in the U.S. Marines, and 
is in camp at Quantico, Va. — E. F. 
Lange was reported in the Second Class 
Report to be in Germany. The secre- 
tary has since learned that Lange held 
a position as vice-consul in a small 
Turkish town; it is understood that 
since relations have been broken with 
Turkey he has returned to the United 
States. His whereabouts are not known. 
—C. MacR. Makepeace is with the 
C.A.C., 


second training 


Fortress Monroe, Va. 


company, 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

As the Class reunion which was 
planned for this year was given up on 
account of the war, very few members 
of 1914 were in Cambridge on Com- 
mencement. — The sum obtained for 
the Class ambulance fund was $950, 
and that amount has been turned over 
to the ambulance headquarters; further 
contributions to the fund will be grate- 
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fully received by the secretary. — The 
Second Class Report has been sent to 
the members; any who have not re- 
ceived a copy are requested to notify 
the secretary. — Alan Hay’s address is 
120 Court St., Newtonville. — Harold 
Birch’s address is 31 Gorham St., Cam- 
bridge. — John Hodges is a member of 
the firm of Locke, Hodges & Co., stock 
brokers, at 14 Wall St., New York City. 
— William R. Dewey, Jr., is in the 
quartermaster’s corps, and is stationed 
in the Turk’s Head Building, Provi- 
dence, R.I. — Carroll F. Merriam is in 
the Rankin Power Station of the Du- 
quesne Light Co.; his address is, Office 
of the Superintendent of Power Sta- 
tions, Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. — William Tyler’s address is Hotel 
Seville, New York City, care of Mrs. 
William H. Price; he is training with 
the Army Ambulance Corps. — Thomas 
E. Benner will be superintendent of 
schools in Lincoln next year. — Carle- 
ton J. Enwright is with the Standard 
Steel Motor Car Co., with headquarters 
at 1110 Boylston St., Boston. — Walter 
C. Schumb has received an Edward 
Austin Fellowship for the year 1917-18. 
— P. W. Thayer is assistant to the 
Registrar of the Federal Land Bank for 
the First District, 105 Bridge St., 
Springfield. — Arthur L. Dunham is 
with the American Ambulance Field 
Service; his address is 21 Rue 
Raynouard, Paris, XVI. — Roger Gris- 
wold is a 2d lieutenant, U.S.A. — J. H. 
Harwood is a 2d lieutenant in the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps. — C. B. Blanch-° 
ard is assistant to C. C. Lane, director 
of the Harvard University Press, Ran- 
dall Hall, Cambridge. — Harold St. 
John has received a Sheldon Fellowship 
for the study of Botany during 1917-18. 
— Floyd Blackman is at Plattsburg. — 
Gordon Curtis isa member of the Har- 
vard R.O.T.C. — Ernest L. Fuller is a 
draftsman and designer for W. H. Mc- 
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Elwain Co., shoe manufacturers, Man- 
chester, N.H. — D. R. Hanson’s 
home address is 25 East St., Melrose. — 
F. W. Hunter is in the advertising de- 
partment of the Boston Evening Re- 
cord; his home address is 7 Elm St., 
Brookline. —O. G. Saxon is in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C.—L. M. 
Wright is an assistant paymaster with 
rank of ensign in the U.S. Naval Re- 
serve. — Henry D. Kroll is with the 
Boston Paper Board Co.; his home ad- 
dress is 9 Wales St., Dorchester. — W. 
Van V. Warren is at Plattsburg. — R. 
T. P. Storer is at Plattsburg. — J. H. 
Hodges will be next year an instructor 
in chemistry at Vassar College. — 
Elmore T. Cohen died on April 2, 1917, 
at Boston. 


1915. 
Matcoim J. Locan, Sec., 
23 Ridgely Hall, Cambridge. 

E. F. Cahill is with the National India 
Rubber Co., Bristol, R.I. — R. W. Chubb 
is a member of the Officers’ Reserve 
Training Corps at Fort Riley, Kan. — E. 
S. Smith, who has been dramatic editor of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican is now 
assistant city editor of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times. —R. T. Gannett is with 
Stone & Webster, 147 Milk St., Boston. — 
W. H. Siple, who has been studying in the 
Harvard Graduate School this year will 
next year have charge of the instruction 
in general science and biology at Groton 
School. — Charles F. Choate, 3d, was 
married at St. James’s Church, New York, 
on June 14, to Miss Nathalie H. Bishop, 
daughter of James C. Bishop, ’91. Choate 
is a member of the 2d Mass. Field Artil- 
lery. — Philip H. Sherwood was married 
at Douglas, Ariz., on June 7 to Miss Elsie 
Parkinson Burr, daughter of I. Tucker 
Burr, 79. Sherwood is on duty in Douglas 
with his regiment, the 17th Cavalry, 
U.S.A. — Lt. W. O. Luscombe was mar- 
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ried at Woods Hole, Mass., on July 19, to 
Miss Louise Workman Turner. Lus- 
combe is a lieutenant in the First Mass. 
Field Artillery. — F. J. Bradlee, Jr., was 
married at Saint Paul’s Church, Stock- 
bridge, Mass., on July 3, to Miss Josephine 
de Gersdorff. 


1917. 
E. A. Wuitney, Sec.. 
Augusta, Maine. 

Addresses of members of the Class 
are given as follows: Joseph Atwood, 
8 Sagamore St., Lynn, at Plattsburg 
Camp, physician after the war; J. W. 
Austin, 6128 Madison Ave., Cincin- 
nati, O., lumber business after the war; 
W. L. Avery, 1228 Franklin Ave., 
Columbus, O., automobile business; 
P. C. Bentley, 4750 Kenwood Ave., 
Chicago, lawyer, 21 Rue Rennard Paris, 
France, until December; R. M. Ben- 
jamin, 43 West 88th St., New York 
City; H. G. Bennett, 1711 Columbia 
Terrace, Peoria, Ill., Sheldon Fellow at 
Harvard; L. E. Brett, 8 Magnolia St., 
Malden, teaching; J. W. Brewer, Hing- 
ham Centre; Llewellyn Bullock, prob- 
ably in Europe for duration of war; 
P. M. Childs, 121 Bay State Road, Bos- 
ton, U.S. Naval Reserves, Newport, 
R.I.; H. H. Chung, 18 Conant Hall, 
Cambridge, Harvard Graduate School; 
F. H. Copeland, 35 South St., Cam- 
pello, student at M.I.T.; H. B. Cour- 
teen, Milwaukee, Wis., Sheridan Train- 
ing Camp, business later; J. D. Crich- 
ton, U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Washington, D.C.; C. M. Derry, 12 
Trowbridge St., Cambridge, business; 
T. H. Eckfeldt, Jr., 33 Concord Ave., 
Cambridge, army; T. K. Fisher, Legate 
Hill, Leominster, Plattsburg Camp; A. 
S. Foss, North Andover, worsted manu- 
facturer, American Ambulance Field 
Service; R. M. Foster, 424 Macon St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., graduate work in ma- 
thematics; R. T. Fry, Claremont, N.H., 
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Plattsburg Camp; A. L. Gardner, Jr., 
308 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Ill, 
law; S. N. Gardner, 39 Central St., 
Peabody, medicine; H. D. Gaylord, 
104 Hemenway St., Boston, teaching; 
N. M. Gediman, 74 Trenton St., East 
Boston, Harvard Law School; C. E. 
Humphrey, 127 Elm St., Somerville, 
business; R. B. Johnson, 50 Renner 
Ave., Newark, N.J., civil engineer; S. 
G. Jones, Redwood, N.Y., Harvard 
Medical School; T. P. Joy, 297 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown, medicine; J. J. 
Kelley, 906 Dorchester Ave., Dor- 
chester, teaching; R. C. Kelley, 33 
Hartford St., Dorchester; Roderick 
Kennedy, 709 Douglas Ave., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., Aviation Section, U.S.A.; 
P. R. Ladd, 21 Rue Raynouard, Paris, 
American Ambulance Corps, law later; 
C. K. McKinley, 287 No. Broad St., 
Galesburg, Ill, music; A. E. Marks, 
258 Custer Ave., Youngstown, O., law; 
P. H. Means, 1661 Beacon St., Brook- 
line, medicine; W. E. Mickey, 817 N. 
17th St., Harrisburg, Pa., business; J. E. 
P. Morgan, 115 E. 728 St., New York 
City; O. C. Nash, 67 Larch Road, Cam- 
bridge; Clifton Neal, 102 Arnold St., 
Braintree, teaching; G. F. Nolte, Wes- 
ton, banking; Leonard Opdycke, 117 E. 
69th St., New York City, student in 
Graduate School; W. R. Osgood, 74 
Avon Hill St., Cambridge, at M.I.T. 
for next two years; E. F. Parker, North- 
field, Vt., teaching or military service; 
J. D. Parson, Haven, Me., teaching; 
W. C. Peebles, 83 Dunster Road, 
Chestnut Hill, teaching; Allen Potter, 
19 Braemore Road, Boston, Harvard 
Medical School; A. S. Potter, 54 Allen 
Ave., Lynn; Louis Rudner, 715 S. 


Clinton Ave., Trenton, N.J., law; 
Blodgett Sage, 331 Quincy St., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., law; J. H. Schaffner, 4819 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago, business; 
H. R. Schmitt, 1858 Columbia Road, 
engineering re- 
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search; C. L. Sherman, 310 Broadway, 
Newport, R.I., teaching; D. E. Snod- 
grass, 61 Oxford St., Cambridge, Har- 
vard Law School; E. G. Stanwood, 2 
Stanwood St., Brunswick, Me., bank- 
ing; Benjamin Stolberg, 31 Everett St., 
Cambridge; W. I. Tibbetts, 591 Walk- 
hill St., Mattapan, Boston Chapter, 
Red Cross; W. W. Webster, 1404 Madi- 
son St., Syracuse, N.Y.; S. C. Welch, 
198 North St., Buffalo, N.Y., enlisted 
in Aviation Service; S. F. Williams, 41 
Hyde St., Newton Highlands, R.O.T.C.; 
C. A. Wood, P.O. Box 381, Boston, 
woolen manufacturing; P. D. Wood- 
bridge, Harvard Medical School, medi- 
cine; E. C. Wynne, 2060 Vallejo St., 
San Francisco, Cal., army. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Honorary Degrees. 

A.M. 1864. James A. Page died at his 
home in Felton Hall, Cambridge, on July 
7, after an illness of about a week. He 
was born in Dighton, Mass., on Nov. 27, 
1826, and went to Boston while a child. 
He was a school-teacher all his life. His 
first experience was in Washington, D.C. 
In 1845 he taught for a year in the Farm 
and ‘Trades School, on Thompson’s 
Island, Boston Harbor. The next year he 
went to the Dwight School, Boston, and 
there he remained for fifty-eight years; he 
was headmaster of the school from 1850 
to 1904, when he resigned. He received 
the honorary degree of A.M. from Middle- 
bury College, as well as from Harvard. 
He is survived by his son, George H. 
Page, ’83, and by two daughters. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


A.M. 1905. Ph.D. 1908. Grinnell Jones, 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, has 
been appointed a member of the staff of 
experts of the Federal Tariff Commission. 

A.M. 1912. Burr F. Jones, who has 
been superintendent of schools at Ames- 
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bury, has been appointed ar agent of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. 

1917. Addresses and probable occupa- 
tions of men who finished last June their 
work in the Graduate School are here 
given: Kshitish Chandra Basu, 31/1Uma 
Charan Bose Lane, Howrah, India, 
teaching; F. K. Bezzenberger, St. Charles, 
Mo., government research; A. M. Bier- 
stadt, 12 Remington St., Cambridge, 
U.S. Base Hospital, No. 5; S. F. Blake, 
154 Walnut St., Stoughton, botanist; 
A. L. Bouton, New York University, New 
York City, Dean and Professor of English, 
College of Arts and Pure Science, New 
York University; G. K. Brady, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., American Ambulance Service; H. B. 
Brown, Stratford, N.H., American Am- 
bulance Service; L. P. Brown, Rockville, 
Conn., teaching; R. W. Brown, 710 Bar- 
risters Hall, Boston, secretary; C. L. 
Chase, 1 Merrill St., Roxbury, general 
secretary, Y.M.C.A.; S. W. Chase, 174 
Lexington Ave., Cambridge, teaching; 
R. V. Cram, care of W. S. Garrison, 60 
State St., Boston, with U.S. Base Hospi- 
tal, No. 7; B. V. Crawford, 920 First St., 
W., Mt. Vernon, Ia.; C. T. Derry, 12 
Trowbridge St., Cambridge, teaching; 
R. G. Dort, 85 Washington St., Keene, 
N.H., chemist; L. C. Emmons, East 
Lansing, Mich., Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics, Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege; H. I. Fair, 882 Union St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., ministry; B. L. Falconer, 145 Post 
Office Building, Boston; J. V. Fuller, 20 
Trowbridge St., Cambridge, graduate 
student and assistant in history; Charles 
Galwey, New York City, South American 
business or teaching; R. M. Geer, West 
Hartford, Conn., military service; W. H. 
George, Divinity Hall, Cambridge, am- 
bulance service in France; A. N. Gilbert- 
son, North Grafton, clergyman; Manson 
Glover, 90 Corey St., West Roxbury, 
teaching; R. H. Goodale, Hiram, O., 
Assistant Professor of English, Hiram 
College; C. A. Guerne, Silver City, N.M., 
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Professor of Education and Psychology, 
New Mexico State Normal School; F. L. 
Hewitt, 93 High St., Winsted, Conn., 
teaching; R. C. Holl, Farmdale, O., Pro- 
fessor of Education, Central College, 
Fayette, Mo.; B. M. Hollowell, care of 
L. E. Hollowell, Hartville, O., teaching; 
C. W. Holmes, 2307 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., teaching; R. J. Honey- 
well, Hudson, N.H., clergyman; J. E. 
Jacoby, 133 North Dakota St., York, Pa., 
teaching; S. M. Kales, 176 Lake St., 
Oakland, Cal.; J. E. Kirshman, 36 Ash 
St., Cambridge, instructor in Simmons 
College; H. W. Lamson, Arlington 
Heights, research in physics; E. W. Loth- 
rop, 20 Union Park, Boston, military 
service; J. S. McLemore, University, Va., 
teaching; W. E. McPheeters, Middle- 
town, Conn., instructor in English, 
Wesleyan University; D. J. Malcolm, 
Granville, superintendent of schools; 
S. R. Mauck, Cheshire, O., teaching; 
U. J. Mengert, 310 3d St., S.E., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; F. H. Murray, Mazon, IIl., 
graduate student at Harvard; Jiro Na- 
kanishi Mikita-mura, Osaka-Fu, Japan, 
banking; S. S. Negus, 24 Carver St., 
Cambridge, chemical engineer; K. Nish- 
izaki, Admiralty, Tokyo, Japan; J. M. D. 
Olmsted, 303 Spring St., Brockton, 
laboratory assistant, Base Hospital, 
France; A. G. Perez, 12 Divinity Hall, 
Cembridge, social worker and lecturer; 
S. K. Perry, Ludlow, Vt., principal, 
Black River Academy; G. B. Phillips, 
Glover, Vt.; H. F. Pierce, Stafford 
Springs, Conn., teaching; J. P. Poole, 
225 Massachusetts Ave., E. Lexington, 
botanist; P. H. Pope, Manchester, Me., 
teaching; L. M. Prindle, Charlotte, Vt., 
teaching; O. L. Raber, Wolcottville, Ind., 
teaching; A. C. Redfield, 73 Main St., 
Concord, Austin Teaching Fellow in Phy- 
siology; F. H. Reichel, Saegertown, Pa., 
chemist; C. R. Remer, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Shanghai, China, Professor of 
Economics; P. F. Reniers, care of G. P, 
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Baker, 195 Brattle St., Cambridge, in the 
war; R. G. D. Richardson, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R.I., head of de- 
partment of Mathematics, Brown Uni- 
versity; W. W. Ridgeway, Christ Church, 
Eastport, Me., Episcopal clergyman; 
Penfield Roberts, 16 Ocean St., Lynn, 
candidate for Ph.D.; Rev. Luis Rodés, 
Observatorio del Ebro, Tortosa, Spain; 
Harold St. John, Wadsworth 9, Cam- 
bridge, botany; F. C. Seymour, 23 Agas- 
siz Ave., Waverley, teaching; P. S. 
Sheehan, 45 Green St., Fairhaven, teach- 
ing; N. J. Silberling, Cambridge, re- 
search; W. H. Siple, 5 Linnaean St., 
Cambridge, teaching; C. G. Smith, 410 
Dallas St., Waco, Tex., research in 
physics; D. D. Smith, 1121 University 
Ave., Madison, Wis., Harvard Graduate 
School; Frederick Smith, Meredith, N.H., 
teaching; L. I. Smith, Boylston Hall, 
Cambridge, chemistry teacher; M. K. 
Stevens, 82 Walker Road, Swampscott, 
chemist; Alwin Thaler, 1564 48th St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., teacher, 1917-18 Shat- 
tuck Scholar in English at Harvard; J. K. 
Torbert, 3401 Ave. O., Galveston, Tex., 
journalism; R. E. Torrey, North Leverett, 
teaching; R. E. Tulloss, Springfield, O., 
clergyman; Neal Tuttle, Gorham, Me., 
chemist; D. N. Tweedy, Danbury, Conn., 
teacher of music; W. E. Vail, Forest Hill, 
Md., teacher of chemistry; W. E. Vander- 
mark, 49 Irving St., Cambridge, Pastor 
Harvard Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church; A. L. Waldron, 24 Hertel St., 
Rochester, N.Y.; A. C. Walton, 7 Conant 
Hall, Cambridge, medical research and 
teaching; A. F. White, 30 Weld Hall, 
Cambridge, student; H. N. Wieman, 
Tujunga, Cal., professor of philosophy; 
Edward Wigglesworth, 109 Chestnut St., 
Boston, Geological Museum work; Guy 
E. Youngburg, Harvard Medical School. 


Law School. 


LL.B. 1877. Warren P. Dudley died in 
Belmont, on June 27, 1917. He was born 
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in Auburn, Me., a direct descendant of 
Gov. Thomas Dudley of Massachusetts. 
After his graduation from the Law School 
he practised his profession in Boston until 
1884, when the Massachusetts Civil Serv- 
ice Commission was created and he was 
appointed secretary of the board; he held 
that position until his death. He was an 
authority on civil service matters. 

L.S. 1879-80. L. C. Cornish, who has 
been an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of Maine, has been promoted to the 
chief-justiceship. 

LL.B. 1900. James H. Devlin, who has 
been assistant corporation counsel for the 
City of Boston, has been appointed sec- 
retary to Stephen O'Meara, police com- 
missioner of Boston. 

L. ’07-10. William A. Hanley died in 
Boston on June 11. He prepared for 
College at Boston Latin School. In Col- 
lege was a substitute on the football 
eleven, and won his “H” as a shot- 
putter. He was admitted to bar in 1910. 

1917 addresses: E. S. Bentley, Law- 
rence, Long Island, N.Y.; C. P. Curtis, 
Jr., 6 West Hill Place, Boston; F. G. 
Davidson, Crawfordsville, Ind.; G. A. 
Dreyfus, 1140 Jackson Ave., New Or- 
leans, La.; H. P. Elliott, 19 W. 31st St., 
New York City; Adrian Ettinger, 10838 
Deering Ave., Cleveland, O.; P. E. Fardy, 
336 Cambridge St., Allston; A. S. Fein- 
berg, Marshfield; W. T. Fisher, 1313 
State St., Chicago, IIl.; H. A. Friedlich, 
901 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D.C., on 
legal staff of general munitions board of 
the Council of National Defense; J. N. 
Gatch, Terrace Park, O.; J. R. Green, 101 
Strathcona Court, Cambridge; J. F. 
Gunster, 715 Webster Ave., Scranton, 
Pa., Madison Barracks Camp; Hugh 
Harbison, 194 Washington St., Hartford, 
Conn., army; G. V. Head, Flemington, 
Mo.; I. S. Hiller, 1828 Marengo St., New 
Orleans, La.; J. K. Howard, 353 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston; J. A. Levy, 
96 Main St., Hartford, Conn.; L. R. 
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Lynch, 403 Lee St., Clarksburg, W.Va.; 
R. S. McCabe, 2229 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Md.; T. D. Nesbit, 468 Riverside 
Drive, New York City; Jefferson Patter- 
son, 129 W. First St., Dayton, O., 
R.O.T.C.; J. A. D. Penniman, 924 Ca- 
thedral St., Baltimore, Md.; M. N. 
Pilsworth, Wrentham Road, Worcester; 
C. McP. A. Rogers, Gainesville, Ala., Fort 
McPherson Training Camp, Ga.; Marion 
Rushton, 739 S. Court St., Montgomery, 
Fla.; S. S. Saltmarsh, 158 Mt. Vernon St., 
Winchester, Naval Reserve; Norman 
Schaff, 737 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
L. H. Schminck, 133 W. Bancroft St., 
Toledo, O.; C. P. Sheehan, 685 Richmond 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y.; E. K. Smith, 213 
Scott St., Warren, O.; W. B. Tippetts, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; R. F. Walker, 
Claremont, N.H., law or army; J. N. 
Welch, Primghar, Ia.; A. H. Wurts, 1563 
Northland Ave., Lakewood, O. 


Medical School. 


M.S. 1893-95. Dr. W. H. Coon has 
been appointed director of Public Health 
for Kansas City. 

M.D. 1903. Dr. Ralph R. Fitch, of 
Rochester, N.Y., head physician of the 
Franco-American Hospital at St. Valery- 
en-Caux, was, on July 4, 1917, named a 
Knight of the Legion of Honor. Dr. 
Fitch has been in France since 1914. At 
first he was at the hospital in Yvetot, 
a city about halfway between Rouen and 
Havre, but it was announced in May that 
he was to have charge of Military Hospital, 
No. 2, at Evreaux, a city of 17,000 inhab- 
itants, about fifty miles west of Paris. 
He has, apparently, since been trans- 
ferred to a more important post. His ser- 
vice in France has been longer than that 
of almost any other American physician. 

1917. Permanent addresses: E. P. 
Bugbee, 17 Stephens St., Methuen, 
assistant surgeon, U.S. Naval Reserve; 
T. D. Cunningham, 1370 Gilpin St., Den- 
ver, Colo.; A. M. Goldman, 2515 Benton 
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St., Kansas City, Mo., house officer, Bos- 
ton City Hospital; V. C. Jacobson, house 
officer, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
Boston; G. H. Jackson, Boston, interne, 
Hartford Hospital; T. McMabon, 510 
Roslyn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa.; K. A. 
Menninger, 1251 Topeka Ave., Topeka, 
Kan., hospital interne, Kansas City 
General Hospital; R. P. Parsons, 4457 
N. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, IIl., Medi- 
cal Corps, U.S. Naval Reserve; Louis 
Strahlmann, San Diego, Cal.; J. K. 
Surls, 701 Centre Ave., Reading, Pa.; 
H. G. Thompson, Taftville, Conn.; E. S. 
Welles, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


1917. The addresses and probable 
occupations of some of the men who have 
completed their work in the school fol- 
low: G. H. Bonsall, Jr., 56 Hudson Ave., 
Haverstraw, N.Y.; E. A. Donnan, 115 
Wave Ave., Washington, Pa., investment 
banking; H. C. Fowler, 634 Park Ave., 
East Orange, N:J.; W. B. Hackley, Jeffer- 
son, Va., farmer; R. S. Hunt, 214 E. 
Mulberry St., Kokomo, Ind.; J. W. Lerew, 
Dillsburg, Pa., ensign attached to Con- 
struction Corps, U.S.N.; A. P. Little, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt.; F. F. McLain, 525 N. 
Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Cal., banking; 
H. P. Marshall, 195 Broadway, New York 
City, telephone; A. G. Neff, Cleveland, 
O., now somewhere in France; T. R. 
Jones, 226 South C St., Arkansas City, 
Kan., Ist lieutenant, Ordnance, U.S.R., 
Ordnance Dept., Gun Division, 1330 F. 
St., Washington D.C.; M. B. Pinkham, 
33 Wabon St., Roxbury; J. H. Richard- 
son, 803 Adams Ave., La Grande, Ore.; . 
E. G. Stacy, 19 Huron Ave., Cambridge, 
banking; J. M. Van Voris, Cobleskill, 
N.Y.; L. G. Wood, Rushmore, Minn. 


Divinity School. 


1917. Addresses are given as follows: 
S. C. Clark, Jr., Park City, Utah, minis- 
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ter, St. Luke’s Church; Frank Gavin, St. 
Francis House, Cambridge; G. S. Kukhi, 
Sandwich; J. W. Thompson, Scituate 
Centre. 


Dental School. 


1917. Addresses are given as follows: 
R. E. Fletcher will practise dentistry in 
New York City; Samuel Goldberg, 543 
Washington St., Boston; R. I. Irving, 
Moncton, N.B., Canada, Canadian Army, 
Dental Corps; W. J. Kenefick, 9 Brod- 
bury St., Allston, dentist, in France with 
Base Hospital No. 5; R. B. Smith, 47 Dra- 
cut St., Dorchester; F. F. Sproat, 93 
Binney St., Boston. 


Bussey Institution. 


Howard M. Parshley will next year be 
assistant professor of, zodlogy at Smith 
College, Northampton.—Dr. O. F. 
Burger will be with the Citrus Experi- 
ment Station, Riverside, California, next 
year. — Dr. J. B. Park will be an in- 
structor in the Ohio State University at 
Columbus, Ohio, next year. — Dr. G. F. 
Freeman will be an instructor in the 
Agricultural College at Tucson, Arizona, 
next year. — Ralph S. Hosmer, formerly 
of Honolulu, is now a professor in the 
Forestry Department in Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y.—J. D. Tothill is 
assistant in charge of natural control in- 
vestigations in the department of Agri- 
culture, Fredericton, New Brunswick. — 
W. S. Buchanan, Pres. Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Norman, Ala., sent 
a very interesting report of his school for 
negroes. — H. D. Fish is head of the de- 
partment of zodlogy at Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio. — C. M. Brokaw 
was married in Deland, Florida, on May 
26, 1917, to Miss Evelyn Hattie Smith. 
— Jackson Dawson, superintendent of the 
Arnold Arboretum, died at his home in 
Jamaica Plain on Thursday, Aug. 8, 


1916. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


** To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily press. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

Tue Fruits or EMERSON. 

Hidden Happiness, by Stephen 

Berrien Stanton, 87. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. 

Cycles of Personal Belief, by Waldo 
Emerson Forbes, ’02. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1917. 

Two books by graduates of Harvard 
have recently appeared in which the hand 
of Emerson is clearly to be traced. In 
the one, The Hidden Happiness, by 
Stephen Berrien Stanton, ’87, the exter- 
nal resemblance is the clearer by rea- 
son of the writer’s method of choosing 
such topics as “Ambition,” “Letter 
and Spirit,” “‘Experience,”’ “ Transience,” 
and assembling under each head a series 
of aphorisms bearing upon the matter in 
hand. This method seems closely related 
to Emerson’s practice of going through 
his note-books, when a lecture or essay 
was to be written, and gathering together 
all the more or less cognate observa- 
tions. 

Mr. Stanton’s dicta on human life in 
many of its inmost phases are often 
shrewd, sympathetic, thoughtful, and pro- 
vocative of thought. For a serious-minded 
company in a country house, disposed to 
discuss other things than sport and passing 
affairs, his brief essays would afford many 
a starting-point for argument. A poet of 
the ‘“‘as and so” school would be well 
equipped with but a portion of Mr. Stan- 
ton’s aptitude for metaphor. “‘Congenial- 
ity needs no adjunct,” he says: “‘if the 
chair of conditions suits, we ask no cush- 
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ion of alleviation.” ... “As the express 
makes time not so much through greater 
speed as by fewer stops, so life makes 
headway only by keeping headway.” And 
the incitations to the living of life at its 
best, to seizing the unseen, eternal things 
and letting the rest go by — these are of 
the warp and woof of the book. Almost 
at random let us cite: “To us it is given 
to hasten the great day — or to defer it. 
Remember, behind us marches an army 
to whom our halt means blockade.” . . . 
“Not memento mori, but memento vicere. 
Let us accost the Cesar of fate on this 
wise: We who are about to live, we who 
are never to die, salute thee!”” The entire 
drift and doctrine of the book are anti- 
dotal to modern diseases of the spirit. At 
many points it has the flavor, also mod- 
ern, of unyielding optimism; but its 
quality is so true and clear that one may 
well wish it a wider reading than, in the 
existing nature of things, it is likely to 
réceive. ; 

The second of these Emersonian books 
comes by its attributes through both 
spiritual and actual inheritance. It is 
Cycles of Personal Belief, by Waldo 
Emerson Forbes, ’02, that grandson of 
Emerson’s whose death in June of this 
year, soon after the publication of the one 
tangible product of his thinking, brought 
to an untimely end a life from which the 
finest and highest things were to be ex- 
pected. His book, of no great bulk in the 
measure of words and pages, has the rarer 
value and importance of an authentic 
biography of the spirit — in this instance 
a rare spirit, tracing its progress through 
Illusion, Disillusion, Reillusion, to a Con- 
clusion with suggestions of a scheme of 
ethics of which the form is unessential, 
‘*so long as we are loyal to what we mean 
to be, so long as we are in duty bound to 
the happiness of one another.” 

Just because the book itself had a well- 
ordered scheme, a consistent and philo- 
sophic development from its beginning to 
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its end, one must look deeper than in Mr. 
Stanton’s book for the kinship with Emer- 
son. But it is there, in the curious min- 
gling of detachment and _ identification 
from and with our common life, and in the 
highly poetic quality of thought and dic- 
tion. 

Again almost at random two brief pas- 
sages may be taken for example: “But 
the immortality which the intellect ad- 
mits seems, at first sight anyway, cold and 
impersonal. The little self within has 
other and nearer interests. What intimacy 
have you or I with the heaven of ideas? 
If these great truths were beautiful, if they 
enraptured us in our finer moments, we 
received no promise from them as to 
hearth and home.” And this: “The soul 
is always migratory, always giving itself 
to something apparently other than itself. 
It is careless of its form of life, careless of 
the vehicle it uses, so only that while in 
use the vehicle is sweet and clean. The 
soul feeds on vision and must not be ob- 
structed by appetites, humors, and tem- 
pers. It is careful of its own purity, its 
own constancy, careless of the means it 
uses, and thus the body is subject to 
any call which the generosity of the soul 
may make. Hence comes the seeming 
paradox that though principles are subor- 
dinate to life a man must die for princi- 
ples. The principle is above the indi- 
vidual, not above the larger sympathy 
and happiness for which his individual 
life is spent.” 

Here indeed is the Emersonian speech 
of our later day. It matters not how it 
came to the grandson of him who spoke 
it with so individual an accent. On the 
younger tongue it rings as true — and its 
message to contemporary ears is no less 
than of old a true message from and to the 
spirit. It is a great thing for such a 
‘brother of the brief but blazing star” as 
the young philosopher who is gone to have 
left behind him so much, though in a 
small and single book. 
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War Addresses, 1915-1917, by Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. 

Except for the final address, on the de- 
claration of war with Germany, this vol- 
ume, made up of speeches in and out of 
the United States Senate, is almost wholly 
an utterance of the opposition in current 
American politics and statecraft. It re- 
veals the senior Massachusetts senator 
and his party going down with colors fly- 
ing in the last election. “In my heart of 
hearts,” said Mr. Lodge in October, 1916, 
“I believe that the American people, who 
recognize but one allegiance and reverence 
but one tradition, are awakened now, and 
if they are I know what, with the coming 
of November, the end will be. The false 
leaders will be put aside and the country 
will return to the great traditions which 
have come down to us from the Revolu- 
tion,” ete. A month afterwards, in spite 
of a still later statement, “I mean never 
to impute motives to anybody,” he told 
the young men of Harvard, “That which 
to me outweighs all else in this campaign 
is that the present Administration has 
lowered the standard of political conduct; 
has taken as its motto that all that is best, 
that every tradition, that every higher 
aspiration, may be cast into the dust 
heaps in the pursuit of votes.’”’ Believing 
these things of the administration re- 
turned to power by an electorate to which 
every opportunity for the opening of its 
eyes was extended, Mr. Lodge could 
hardly have failed to impart to these 
speeches on the momentous issues of the 
past two years a zest for the past rather 
than the present and future, a note al- 
most of repining, often sharpened by the 
liberal exercise and the distinctive “carry- 
ing quality” of his remarkable gift of 
irony. 

It is emphatically to be said that out of 
the past Senator Lodge is capable of 
drawing more that bears upon the present 
than any other conspicuous figure in our 
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public life. His intimate knowledge of 
American and European history, of an- 
cient and modern literatures, a knowledge 
with the uncommon value of quick and 
apt availability, qualifies him, after a 
fashion far more familiar in England than 
in America, for the authoritative discus- 
sion of national and international affairs. 
All this equipment gleams on the pages 
of the present volume, which has more 
than a passing significance as a record 
both of Senator Lodge’s position in a 
critical period of our history, and of the 
opposition against which the policies of 
the present administration have been 
obliged to make their way. 


The Harvard Medical School and its Clini- 
cal Opportunities, Compiled and Ed- 
ited by Leroy E. Parkins, A.B., 
Fourth Year H.M.S. Boston, 1916. 

It is an interesting comment upon Bos- 
ton students that the work of producing 
an outline of the clinical advantages of the 

Harvard Medical School should be left to 

a graduate of an Iowa college, and a na- 

tive of Iowa. So much the more credit 

therefore to Mr. Parkins, who has not 
only grasped the opportunity which local 
students had overlooked, but has produced 
an excellent little book, which is both in- 

teresting and accurate, and fulfils to a 

high degree the hope for its usefulness ex- 

pressed in the last paragraph of its preface. 

In its hundred pages the book presents 
all the essential facts of the very extraor- 
dinary clinical facilities for the medical 
student in Boston. These facts are given 
in a brief space, but not ina dry statistical 
style. Bits of historical interest are in- 
cluded, relating not only to the Medical 

School, but also to the larger hospitals and 

libraries. Original documents have been 

consulted, and successful efforts expended 
to give facts instead of vague or inaccurate 
statements. Great care has also been 
taken in the selection of the numerous 
pictures. Among others should be noticed 
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reproductions of the best of many photo- 
graphs of the beautiful and dignified front 
of the Bulfinch building of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, and the charm- 
ing little cut of the Boston City Hospital 
as it appeared in 1872. 

Congratulations may well be offered to 
Mr. Parkins: and it is certain that not 
only those who have known the Harvard 
Medical School, but also those who do not 
know it, may find much pleasure in the 
possession of this attractive volume. 

J. B. Blake, M.D., ’91. 


The Story of the Pullman Car, by Joseph 
Husband, ’08. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., 1917. 

Mr. Husband’s previous books on phas- 
es of American industry have equipped 
him well for describing the origin and de- 
velopment of so peculiarly American an 
institution as the Pullman Car. This vol- 
ume is a more circumstantial and matter- 
of-fact narrative than his other contribu- 
tions to our industrial history. It deals 
at first with “The Birth of Railroad Trans- 
portation,” “The Evolution of the Sleep- 
ing Car,” and proceeds with the extraor- 
dinary record of a single business. The 
extension of the Pullman service to Eu- 
rope, the story of the town of Pullman, 
the processes of manufacture and man- 
agement are among thelarger themes with 
which the narrative is concerned. But 
picturesque details are not lacking, as, for 
example, the facts that every year over 
half a million towels are “lost” from Pull- 
man cars, at a “‘lost charge” to the com- 
pany of nearly $70,000; and that “the 
Pullman Company is to-day the greatest 
single employer of colored labor in the 
world. ... There are porters who for over 
forty years have been employed by the 
company, and of all the porters employed, 
an army of nearly eight thousand, twenty- 
five per cent have been for over ten years 
in continuous service.”” In matters both 
great and small the book brings a wel- 
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come addition to the common knowledge 
of something so typically American that a 
lucid and comprehensive record of it all 
has a positive national value. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 

War Addresses, 1915-1917, by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, ’71. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1917. Cloth, 303 pp. $2.50 net. 

The Story of the Pullman Car, by Joseph Husband, 
08. Chicago: H. C. McClurg & Co., 1917. Cloth, 
161 pp. $1.50. 

Lights at Dawn: Poems, by Aristides E. Phou- 
trides, “11. Boston: The Stratford Co., 1917. 
Cloth, 144 pp. $1.25 net. 

The Assault on Humanism, by Paul Shorey, ’78. 
(“Atlantic Monographs.”) Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Co., 1917. Boards, 80 pp. 60 cents. 

Victor Chapman’s Letters from France, with a 
Memoir by John Jay Chapman, ’84. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1917. Cloth, 196 pp. $1.25. 

Letters and Diary of Alan Seeger, ’10. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. Cloth, 218 pp. 
$1.25. 

Poems, by Alan Seeger, "10. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1916. Cloth, 174 pp. $1.25. 

Origin of the Triple Alliance, Three Lectures. 
(University of Virginia, Barbour-Page Foundation.) 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. Cloth, 
236 pp. $1.25 net. 

The Pi Eta Society of Harvard University, 1866- 
1917, List of Members. Printed for the Society, 
1917. Cloth, 141 pp. 

The Battle of the Somme, by John Buchan. New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 1917. Paper, 264 pp. 

Science and Learning in France, with a Survey of 
Opportunities for American Students in French Uni- 
versities. An Appreciation by American Scholars. 
(John H. Wigmore, Northwestern University, 
Editor.) The Society for American Fellowships in 
French Universities, 1917. 

Letters and Writings of James Greenleaf Croswell, 
73. Boston & New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1917. Cloth, 359 pp. $2.00. 

The Sorceress, A Drama in Five Acts, by Vic- 
torien Sardou, translated, with introduction, by 
Charles A. Weissert, ['05]. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, 1917. Cloth, 136 pp. $1.00 net. 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* Tt is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine, in 
order to make this record more nearly complete. 
[1886] Gilbert Tompkins to Virginia 

Leonard, at New York City, May 
3, 1917. 
[1893.] Albert Cheney Johnson to Helen 
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1893. 


1894. 


[1898.] Lester 


1899. 


Marriages. 


Willard Kelley, at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N.Y., April 24, 1915. 
Lewis Niles Roberts to Gina Vit- 
toria Panecaldo, at London, Eng., 
July 18, 1908. 

Charles Louis Safford to Laura 
Dean Tappen, at New York City, 
June 16, 1917. 

Hawthorne Monks to 
Caroline Townsend Coxe, at Rye, 
N.Y., June 5, 1917. 

Henry James to Olivia Cutting, at 
Great River, L.I., June 11, 1917. 


{1900.] Major William Barber to Edith 


1900. 


1902. 


1902. 


1904. 


1904. 


1905. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1907. 


Younkin Cartwright, at Boston, 
June 30, 1917. 

Walter Davis Lambert to Bertha 
Brown, at Westtown, Pa., June 18, 
1917. 

Arthur Julius Schoenfuss to Marian 
Wells Berry, at Wellesley, June 23, 
1917. 

Philip Haskell Sylvester to Dorothy 
Young, at Haverhill, June 2, 1917. 
Walter Edward Sachs to Emanie 
Louise Nahm, at New York City, 
July 10, 1917. 

Herbert Stanley Welsh to Lavinia 
Borden, at Lansdowne, Pa., June 9, 
1917. 

William Caldwell Coleman to Eliza- 
beth Channing Brooke, at Nor- 
folk, Va., May 26, 1917. 

Ralph Waite Dennen to Margaret 
M. Alexander, at Waltham, May 
17, 1917. 

William Sabine to Kathryn Han- 
nah Jerger, at Allston, June 30, 
1917. 

Hatherly Foster, Jr., to Isabel 
Brokie Stoughton, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 14, 1917. 

Charles William Hutchinson to 
Edith Fay Wharfield, at Spring- 
field, June 11, 1917. 


[1907.] Robert Lawrence Woodbury to 


Helene Newgent, at Allston, June 
4, 1917. 


1908. 


1908. 


1908. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1910. 


1910. 


1910. 


1910. 


1911. 


1911. 
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George Edwin Brown to Mildred 
N. Hunter, at Dorchester, June 13, 
1917. 

Walter Wagner Gaskill, to Doro- 
thy Wyman, at Arlington, June 13, 
1917. 

William Franklin Temple, Jr., to 
Marguerite Mayberry, at Pitts- 
field, July 10, 1917. 

Ernest Thayer Clary to Marjorie 
Stewart, at Worcester, May 12, 
1917. 

Daniel Davis to Willa May Fricke, 
at Wausau, Wis., May 17, 1917. 
Nicholas Edward Devereux, Jr., to 
Anne Quinlan, at Utica, N.Y., May 
10, 1917. 

Francis Bullard Kingsbury to Kath- 
arine Whitney, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., June 9, 1917. 

Frederic Schenck to Marie Civilise 
Alexandre, at Lenox, June 30, 
1917, 

Paul Dawes Turner to Ruth Louise 
Flanders, at Malden, June 30, 1917. 
Lewis Webb Hill to Pauline Wy- 
man Dexter, at Brookline, April 14, 
1917. 

Walter Lippmann to Faye Albert- 
son, at New York City, May 24, 
1917. 

Bryant Strong to Arlena Chadwick, 
at Cambridge, April 21, 1917. 
Stewart Campbell Woodworth to 
Coline Macrea Ingersoll, at New 
York City, June 7, 1917. 

Philip Hackett Bunker to Emily L. 
Plover, at West Roxbury, June 20, 
1917. 

Frederic Cunningham, Jr., to Mary 
Blair Wardwell, at New York City, 
June 2, 1917. 


[1911.] Samuel Eliot to Ann Brown Brad- 


1911. 


ley, at Madison, N.J., May 12, 
1917. 

William Chase Greene to Margaret 
Weed Eckfeldt, at Cambridge, 
July 18, 1917. 
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1911. 


1911. 


1911. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


Henry Chessman Kittredge to 
Dorothy Brayton Gifford, at 
Tarrytown N.Y., June 30, 1917. 
John Joseph Rogers to Genevieve 
Clark, at Springfield, June 4, 1917. 
Lenthall Wyman to Josephine Fuz- 
zard Cannon, at Missoula, Mont., 
April 20, 1917. 

Franklin Taylor Clark to Katharine 
Rutgers Conger, at Princeton, N.J., 
June 23, 1917. 

George Raymond Hale to Eleanor 
Simmons, at South Boston, June 6, 
1917. 

Myron Lincoln Harlow to Marion 
Wardlaw Truesdale, at Somerville, 
May 28, 1917. 


{1912.] James Gordon McNeil to Miriam 


1912. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


Speers, at Brooklyn Heights, N.Y., 
May 9, 1917. 

John Lowell Stebbins to Helen 
Pond, at Boston, June 2, 1917. 
Hervey Platt Lawless to Georgia 
E. Ladd, at Brattleboro, Vt., Feb. 
12, 1917. 

Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., 
to Elizabeth Eliot, at Cambridge, 
May 29, 1917. 

William John MacKenzie to Marion 
Ketcham, at Stamford, Conn., 
Feb. 22, 1917. 

Elliott Dunlap Smith to Marie 
Francke, at Gilbertsville, N.Y., 
May 19, 1917. 


[1913.] Philip Avery Swords to Helen T. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


Swords, at Boston, June 7, 1917. 
William Cheney Brown to Mary 
N. White, at Norwich, Conn., May 
10, 1917. 

George Philip Davis to Edith F. 
Totten, at Waltham, June 12, 1917. 
Vinton Freedley to Mary M. Mit- 
chell, at Philadelphia, Pa., June 7, 
1917. 

Francis Clark Grant to Anne Lewis, 
at Chestnut Hill, Pa. June 16, 
1917. 


{1914.] Elbridge Cook Grover to Harriet 
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1914. 


1914, 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 
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B. Osborn, at Albany, N.Y., June 
2, 1917. 
Gould Kenneth Hulse to Laura 


Lydia Doring, at Cambridge, June 
22, 1917. 

Paul Geddes Pennoyer to Frances 
Tracy Morgan, at Locust Valley, 
L.I., N.Y., June 16, 1917. 

Albert Francis Pickernell to Harriet 
Steel, at New York City, June 9, 
1917. 

Paul Hurlburt Smart to Sara Mc- 
Alpin Pyle, at New York City, 
May 10, 1917. 

Reginald Langworthy Whitman 
to Adelaide Flint, at New York 
City, May 28, 1917. 

Graham Train Winslow to Helen 
Winsor, at Chestnut Hill, June 30, 
1917. 

Edward Hutchins Woods to Mar- 
garet Harvey, at Auburndale, June 
9, 1917. 

Leavitt Olds Wright to Marion R. 
Howland, at Danielson, Conn., 
June 8, 1917. 


{1915.] Russell Romeyn Ayres to Jean 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


Burgess, at Montclair, N.J., June 
23, 1917. 

Julian Wheeler Ballou to Sylvia 
Wadsworth Reed, at Lexington, 
June 18, 1917. 

Frederick Josiah Bradlee, Jr., to 
Josephine de Gersdorff, Stock- 
bridge, July 3, 1917. 

Charles Francis Choate, 3d, to 
Nathalie Holmes Bishop, at New 
York City, June 14, 1917. 

Eliot Hubbard, Jr., to Elizabeth 
Freeman, at Cambridge, August 4, 
1917. 

Walter Otis Luscombe, Jr., to 
Louise Workman Turner, at Woods 
Hole, July 21, 1917. 


[1915.] Alfred Henry Paul Sayers to 


1915. 


Anna McLoney, at Clayton, Mo., 
June 21, 1917. 
Philip Hyde Sherwood to Elsie 
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Parkinson Burr, at Douglas, Ariz., 
June 7, 1917. 

1916. William John Bingham to Florence 
Patee, at Washington, D.C., May 
80, 1917. 

1916. Norman Balch Clark to Ethel M. 
Gardner, at Newton, July 21, 1917. 

1916. Loring Wilkins Coleman to Chris- 
tine Snelling, at Boston, April 30, 
1917. 

1916. John Gilpin Heyburn to Martha 
van E. Rueter, at Brookline, June 
18, 1917. 

[1916.] Bruce Salyers Nichols to Dorothy 
Hooper, in Hingham, June 2, 1917. 

1916. Robert Channing Seamans_ to 
Pauline Arlaud Bosson, at Boston, 
June 4, 1917. 

1916. James Talcott, Jr., to Mary Stod- 
dard Johnson, at Boston, April 14, 
1917. 

[1917.] Herrmann Ludwig Blumgart to 
Ruth Jane Mack, at Sea Cliff, N.Y., 
July 19, 1917. 

1917. Stephen George Jones to Wanda 
Evalyn Wardell, at Boston, July 
26, 1917. 

1917. Paul Revere Ladd to Helen G. 
Douglas, at Newton Centre, June 
21, 1917. 

1917. Waldo Cutler Peebles to Elinore 
Jerome Cutting, at Brookline, May 
16, 1917. 

1917. James Clarke White, 2d, to Camilla 
Leonard Morgan, at Cohasset, 
July 21, 1917. 

sC. 1914-17. John Gallishaw to Eleanor 
Webster Browne, at Cambridge, 
June 2, 1917. 

uC. 1916-17. Roderick Pirnie to Mary 
Margaret Gregory, at Watertown, 
N.Y., June 23, 1917. 

{1918.] Alexander Ector Orr Munsell to 
Margaret Jean Dodd, at Wellesley, 
May 29, 1917. 

{1919.] Alpheus Montague Geer to Dor- 
othy Lindsey, at New York City, 
May 11, 1917. 


[ September, 


S.B. 1909. Frank James Reynolds to 
Frances Bradlee, at Hanson, June 
15, 1917. 

§.B. 1910. Thomas Winslow Barrington 
to Elizabeth Jenkins Hitt, at San 
Francisco, Cal., April 18, 1917. 

S.B. 1913. Nevil Ford to Louise McAl- 
lister, at Manchester, August 6, 
1917. 

S.B. 1915. Charles Kalmen Horwitz to 
Leah White, at Chicago, IIl., June 
8, 1917. 

A.M. 1915. Frank Michael Buckley to 
Anna Therese Kelly, at Cambridge, 
June 30, 1917. 

Ph.D. 1910. Sidney Swaim Robins to 
Frances Shippen Lord, at Ply- 
mouth, June 5, 1917. 

Ph.D. 1915. Fred Henderson Sterns to 
Helen Irene Brickett, at South- 
bridge, July 5, 1917. 

LL.B. 1900. Howland Twombly to 
Blanche King Brown, at New York 
City, June 16, 1917. 

LL.B. 1903. Philip Richards Dunbar to 
Clara Bonney Lilley, at Lowell, 
June 6, 1917. 

LL.B. 1916. Walter Irving Badger, Jr., 
to Jane Whitman Bullard, at Bos- 
ton, June 2, 1917. 

LL.B. 1916. John Francis Crosby to 
Madeleine Drury, at Framingham, 
June 12, 1917.’ 

L.S. 1913-16. Carlos Sanford Holeomb 
to Maybelle Day, at Boston, June 
21, 1917. 

M.D. 1917. Edwin Percy Bugbee to Ger- 
trude D. Freeman, at Roxbury, 
July 4, 1917. 

M.D. 1917. Francis Cooley Hall to 
Priscilla Perry, at Boston, June 
14, 1917. 

D.M.D. 1900. Frank Winthrop Snow to 
Rosamond Dean, at Brookline, 
May 21, 1917. 

D.M.D. 1915. Frank Holmes Cushman 
to Ida May Buckley, at Exeter, 
N.H., May 16, 1917. 
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M.E.E. 1915. Philip Stone Donnell to 
Pauline Gardner, at Cambridge, 
June 16, 1917. 


NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 
bers during the past three months. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 

Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 

Catalogue of Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease of a 
Graduate or Temporary Member of any depart- 
ment of the University is asked to send it to the 
office of the Quinquennial Catalogue, Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Henry Herbert Edes, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Graduates, 
The College. 

1757. John Haven, b. 2 June, 1735, at 
Lancaster, N.H.; d. at Lancaster, 
N.H., 8 Apr., 1813. 

1854. John George Johnson, b. 10 Oct., 
1833, at Andover; d. at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 24 March, 1917. 

1868. Josiah Lafayette Seward, S.T.B., 
b. 17 April, 1845, at Sullivan, N.H.; 
d. at Keene, N.H., 14 July, 1917. 

1871. William Neil King, b. 1 April, 1849, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio; d. at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 2 July, 1917. 

1872. Louis Augustus Wyman, b. 18 Dec., 
1849, at Lowell; d. at Swampscott, 
6 July, 1917. 

1873. James Augustus Beatley, b. 8 Sept., 
1851, at Chelsea; d. at Boothbay 
Harbor, Me., 11 July, 1917. 

1874. James Dwight, M.D., b. 14 July, 
1852, at Paris, France; d. at Mat- 
tapoisett, 13 July, 1917. 

1876. William Henry Moody, b. 23 Dec., 
1853, at Newbury; d. at Haverhill, 
1 July, 1917. 

1877. Egbert Morse Chesley, b. 28 Aug., 
1850, at Clarence, Nova Scotia; d. 
at Cambridge, 5 June, 1917. : 

1877. Robert Hollister Worthington, b. 
13 Sept. 1856, at Buffalo, N.Y.; d. 
at Oakland, Cal. about three years 
ago. 


1879. 


1879. 


1881. 


1885. 


1885. 


1887. 


1893. 


1894. 


1899. 


1900. 


1910. 


1913. 


1858. 


1868. 


1894. 
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William DeWitt Hyde, S.T.D., b. 
23 Sept., 1858, at Winchendon; d. 
at Brunswick, Me., 29 June, 1917. 
John Alden Thayer, b. 22 Dec., 
1857, at Worcester; d. at Boston, 
31 July, 1917. 

Howard Preston Haines, b. 17 Jan., 
1855, at Saco, Me.; d. at Boston, 
3 Aug., 1917. 

Cyrus Wendell Irish, b. 27 Aug., 
1862, at Buckfield, Me.; d. at 
Greenfield, N.H., 8 July, 1917. 
Horatio Perry Peirson, b. 13 April, 
1865, at Salem; d. at Salem, 3 Aug., 
1917. 

Theodore Phillips Burgess, b. 23 
Dec., 1865, at Dedham; d. at Ded- 
ham, 6 July, 1917. 

Louis Bertram Flower, b. 7 July, 
1870, at Madison, Wis.; d. at Coro- 
nado, Cal., 17 Feb., 1917. 

Samuel Chandler Earle, A.M., b. 
8 July, 1870, at Brattleboro, Vt.; d. 
at Somerville, 20 July, 1917. 
Henry Francis Barker, b. 14 Feb., 
1878, at Quincy; d. at Bosten, 21 
June, 1917. 

Bertrand Faugéres Bell, b. 28 Oct., 
1877, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Scarsdale, N.Y., 15 July, 1917. 
Edward Blake Robins, b. 20 Mar., 
1889, at Boston; d. at Plattsburg, 
N.Y., 27 June, 1917. 

Harold Joseph Rosatto, b. 25 Mar., 
1892, at Charlestown; d. at Lowell, 
16 April, 1915. 


Scientific School. 
James Mason Crafts, LL.D., b. 8 
Mar., 1839, at Boston; d. at Ridge- 
field, Conn., 20 June, 1917. 
Edward Randolph Taylor, b. 1 July, 
1844, at Brasher Falls, N.Y.; d. at 
Penn Yan, N.Y., 28 May, 1917. 


Medical School. 
Isidore Hermanigilde Chicoine, d. 
at Lynn, 8 Aug., 1917. 
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1891. 


1857. 


1860. 


1862. 


1868. 


1871. 


1877. 


1894. 


1873. 


1864. 


1900. 


1902. 


1876. 


Necrology. 


Veterinary School. 


Howard Perry Rogers, d. at Fram- 
ingham, 6 Aug., 1917. 


Law School. 


William Winter, b. 15 July, 1836, at 
Gloucester; d. at New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N.Y., 30 June, 1917. 
William Alexander Scott, d. at 
Washington, D.C., 27 Dec., 1914. 
Dominique Frank Verdenal, b. 24 
Aug., 1841, at Utica, N.Y.; d. at 
Fresno, Cal., 8 Feb., 1916. 

John Thomas Hanna, b. 6 Nov., 
1838, in Wayne Co., Ohio; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 8 Aug., 1914. 
Charles Alfred Davis, b. 1 Aug., 
1944, at Guilford, Me.; d. at 
Bangor, Me., 14 June, 1917. 
Warren Preston Dudley, b. 25 
June, 1852, at Auburn, Me.; d. 
at Belmont, 27 June, 1917. 
Charles Toner Cavanagh, b. 15 
July, 1872, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., 26 June, 1914. 


Divinity School. 
Alfred Edgar Mullett, d. at Boston, 
31 July, 1917. 


Honorary Degrees. 
James Alfred Page, A.M., b. 27 
Nov., 1826, at Dighton; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 7 July, 1917. 
Hollis Burke Frissell, S.T.D., b. 14 
July, 1851, at Armenia, N.Y.; d. at 
Whitefield, N.H., 5 Aug., 1917. 
Herbert Langford Warren, A.M., 
b. 29 Mar., 1857, at Manchester, 
Eng.; d. at Cambridge, 27 June, 
1917. 


Cemporarp FHlembers, 


The College. 
John Davis Mercur, b. 15 July, 
1853, at Towanda, Pa.; d. at 
Towanda, Pa., 19 Sept., 1916. 


1879 


1881. 


1901. 


1906. 


1912. 


1916. 


1919. 


1863. 


1878. 


1897. 


1883. 


1853. 





[September, 


. Thomas Cary Friedlander, b. 19 
Nov., 1857, at San Francisco, Cal.; 
d. at San Francisco, Cal., 15 Jan., 
1917. 

Henry Swits Van Slyck, b. 7 Oct., 
1859, at Syracuse, N.Y.; d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., 22 Feb., 1917. 
Mayo Cabell, b. 10 Dec., 1878, at 
Norwood, Va.; d. at Lynchburg, 
Va., 26 May, 1916. 

George Henry Brainard, b. 5 April, 
1884, at San Francisco, Cal.; d. at 
Forest Hills, N.Y., 9 June, 1917. 
Harold Chandler Kimball, b. 22 
Feb., 1891, at Rochester, N.Y.; 
killed in action in France in April, 
1917. 

Everett Small Fuller, b. 12 Sept., 
1893, at Melrose; d. at Boston, 22 
July, 1917. 

Harmon Bushnell Craig, b. 1 July, 
1895, at New York, N.Y.; d. from 
wounds received in France, 17 
July, 1917. 


Scientific School. 
Joseph Addison Sewall, b. 20 April, 
1830, at Scarboro, Me.; d. at Den- 
ver, Colo., 17 Jan., 1917. 


Medical School. 
Edwin Nelson Mayberry, b. 18 
Feb., 1858, at Edgartown, d. at 
South Weymouth, 14 July, 1917. 


Dental School. 
Horace Mason Perkins, b. 16 May, 
1849, at Boston; d. at Winthrop, 19 
Feb., 1917. 


Veterinary School. 


George Alonzo Webber, d. 
Brookline, 25 June, 1917. 


at 


Law School. 
William McClean, b. 13 Mar., 
1833, at Gettysburg, Pa.; d. at 
Gettysburg, Pa., 30 April, 1915. 
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1863. Thomas Holcomb, d. 27 Dec.,1916. 

1885. Dana Malone, b. 8 Oct., 1857, at 
Arcade, N.Y.; d. at Greenfield, 13 
Aug., 1917. 


Divinity School. 


1878. Barnabas Bailou Platner, b. 20 
Sept., 1852, at Cherry Valley, 
N.Y.; d. at Buffalo, N.Y., 7 Aug., 
1915. 

1886. William Henry Ramsay, b. 25 Dec., 
1856, at Coola, Ireland; d. at 
Wellesley Hills, 14 July, 1917. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


At the end of May the officers of the 
Harvard Alumni Association appointed a 
Committee on “Harvard War Records,” 
subsequently enlarged so that it is now 
made up as follows: M. A. DeW. Howe, 
’87, chairman; Alfred Johnson, 95, editor; 
Carroll Dunham, 3d, ’10, secretary-treas- 
urer; F. C. Shattuck, ’68; W. C. Lane, ’81; 
G. D. Markham, ’81; A. L. Mills, ’81; W. 
R. Thayer, ’81; Owen Wister, ’82; Daniel 
Kelleher, 85; P. K. Brown, 90; F. W. 
Dewart, °90; R. B. Montgomery, ’90; 
F. W. Burlingham, ’91; Karl DeLaittre, 
97; H. W. Foote, 97; E. H. Wells, ’97; 
Charles Jackson, ’98; L. P. Marvin, ’98; 
G. C. Kimball, 00; C. C. Lane, 04; Roger 
Pierce, 04; Andrew Marshall, LL.B., 04; 
C. H. Haskins, A.M. (hon.), ’08; B. M. 
Cutting, 10. Mr. Johnson, editor of the 
‘War Records,” soon circularized a num- 
ber of the younger classes with blank 
cards calling for information about the 
service men were rendering in army, navy, 
relief, and other activities related to the 
war. Many responses have been received, 
and already a large mass of statistical 
information has been brought together 
at Mr. Johnson’s headquarters in the 
Quinquennial Office. As the war pro- 
ceeds it is hoped to make this repository 
of facts about the activities of Harvard 
men as complete and comprehensive as 


the resources of the committee will per- 
mit. 

Henry Moore Bates, appointed Profes- 
sor of Law at the Harvard Law School for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1917, is a graduate 
of the University of Michigan (1890) and 
of the Law School of Northwestern Uni- 
versity (1892). From that year until 1893 
he practised law in Chicago, and since 
then has been associated with the Law 
School of the University of Michigan, 
first as professor and then as dean. In 
1912-13 he was president of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools. 

Another interesting Law School ap- 
pointment for one year is that of Francis 
Bowes Sayre to the Ezra Ripley Thayer 
Teaching Fellowship, recently established 
by the widow of Dean Thayer. Mr. Sayre 
is a graduate of Williams (1909), and of 
the Harvard Law School (1912). He has 
recently been an assistant to President 
Garfield at Williams College, and is a son- 
in-law of President Wilson. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY UNION 
IN EUROPE. 
By Roger Pierce, ’04. 


Preliminary steps have been taken to- 
wards establishing an American Univer- 
sity Union in Europe. Plans for this were 
first considered at a meeting held in New 
York late in June. The meeting was 
attended by representatives of fifteen of 
the leading American colleges and uni- 
versities, including the College of the 
City of New York, Columbia University, 
Cornell University, Dartmouth College, 
Harvard University, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, New York University, North- 
western University, Princeton University, 
Tulane University, University of Michi- 
gan, University of Pennsylvania, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and Yale University. Other 
institutions appointed delegates who, un- 
fortunately, were unable to attend. The 
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meeting was called by Mr. Stokes, the 
Secretary of Yale University which had 
previously officially voted to establish a 
Yale Bureau in Paris, but had later modi- 
fied its plans in order to join in a more 
comprehensive undertaking that would 
make provision for all American college 
men. 

Thanks to the thorough investigations 
which Mr. Stokes had made, a plan of 
organization was submitted which with 
slight modifications was unanimously 
adopted, and the following officers and 
Board of Trustees were elected: Secretary 
Stokes, of Yale, chairman; President 
Hutchins, of the University of Michigan, 
vice-chairman; Trustee Henry B. Thomp- 
son, of Princeton University, treasurer; 
Roger Pierce, of Harvard University, 
secretary; President Finley, of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York; Presi- 
dent Goodnow, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; President Graham of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Mr. John 
Sherman Hoyt (Columbia) nominated 
by the Y.M.C.A., and Mr. Dwight 
W. Morrow (Amherst) nominated by 
the American Red Cross. 

The general object of the Union, as set 
forth in its constitution, is to meet the 
needs of the American university and col- 
lege men who are in Europe for military 
or other service in the cause of the Allies. 
The Union will supplement the efforts of 
the Y.M.C.A., and the American Red 
Cross in supplying Americans with oppor- 
tunities for relaxation and healthy recrea- 
tion when on furlough and in their leisure 
hours. The plans have been made in con- 
sultation with the American Red Cross 
and the Y.M.C.A., and a member was 
appointed to the Board of Trustees on 
nomination of each of these organizations 
in order to insure complete harmony for 
the future. . 

The headquarters of the Union will be 
in Paris, provided the American troops 
are not officially excluded from that city. 


American University Union in Europe. 
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In this event, the headquarters will be in 
the city most favorably situated for the 
purpose of the Union. It is highly prob- 
able that a branch will be set up in Lon- 
don and in other places in France than 
Paris. At the moment, the information 
available in regard to the number of col- 
lege men in France and the time of send- 
ing American troops abroad in large 
numbers is not sufficient to warrant mak- 
ing definite arrangements. A beginning 
will be made at once, however, and the 
organization developed as the needs 
appear. 

The object of the Union is to provide 
at moderate cost a home with the privi- 
leges of a simple club for American col- 
lege men, both graduates and undergrad- 
uates, and their friends when in Paris. 
The privileges will include writing and 
newspaper rooms, a library, a dining- 
room, bedrooms, baths, entertainments, and 
opportunities for exercise, recreation, and 
medical advice. Another important fea- 
ture will be an information bureau to aid 
American colleges, parents, and friends in 
securing information about college men in 
all forms of war service. Through this 
agency reports may be had on casualties, 
the sick and wounded may be visited, 
and a personal means of communication 
be established between those in America 
and their friends in active service. 

Several American colleges already have 
established alumni clubs or independent 
college bureaus in Paris. All of these will 
be housed in the Union when quarters are 
obtained. Each college bureau will be 
under the immediate direction of a gradu- 
ate officially appointed by the college. 
Princeton has appointed Professor Paul 
van Dyke to direct, in the Union, the 
Princeton Bureau; Yale has appointed 
Professor George H. Nettleton, and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has appointed Mr. Van Rensselaer Lan- 
singh, all of whom have recently sailed for 
Europe. Other institutions have also sig- 
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nified their intention of appointing in the 
near future official representatives. 

The Harvard Bureau will be in charge 
of James H. Hyde, ’98, who for some 
years has been the President of the Har- 
vard Club of Paris. He is also the 
President of the Board of Governors of 
the American University Alumni Associa- 
tion in France — an association recently 
formed by all the colleges having gradu- 
ate clubs in Paris. It was the intention of 
this association to make provision for 
college men similar to that contemplated 
by the Union. The plans for the latter 
were, however, so far advanced that the 
Association generously voted not to pur- 
sue their original purpose. To develop the 
Harvard Bureau to the highest degree 
of usefulness, many hands will be neces- 
sary and there will undoubtedly be oppor- 
tunity for a number of Harvard men who 
wish to perform their war duty in the 
service of the Bureau. 

The administration of the Union in 
Paris will be in the hands of an executive 
committee appointed by the Board of 
Trustees. It will include the directors of 
the college bureaus to a number not ex- 
ceeding seven, one of whom shall be desig- 
nated as chairman. The executive com- 
mittee has been given full authority to 
carry out the objects of the Union in such 
ways and by such means as seems to it 
best. 

The financial support of the Union is to 
be derived from college memberships and 
club memberships. An invitation to join 
has been sent to the leading colleges and 
universities of the United States. The 
membership fees are $500, $250, or $100, 
according to whether the institution has 
over 10,000 graduates, less than 10,000 
but more than 5000, or less than 5000 
graduates. Payment of these membership 
fees entitles the graduates, undergradu- 
ates, and prospective students of the sub- 
scribing institutions to all the privileges of 
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the Union. University Clubs and other 
organizations of American college men 
will be invited to take out club member- 
ships, the fee for which is $100, thereby 
obtaining the same privileges as are ob- 
tained through college membership. Hon- 
orary memberships have been extended 
to the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, and to the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

The college bureaus, to be housed in 
the Union, must look for support to the 
graduates of each institution. It is hoped 
that the Harvard Bureau can be main- 
tained for the duration of the war without 
a general campaign for funds, and that 
with the announcement of the plans, con- 
tributions will be received from graduates 
and friends, sufficient to pay the living 
and office expenses of those other gradu- 
ates who volunteer their services for the 
conduct of the work. 

In founding the American University 
Union in Europe, the Trustees believe 
they are building beyond the needs of the 
present day, and that long after the Amer- 
ican Army shall have returned to our 
shores, the Union will continue to provide 
an intimate bond of friendship between 
the universities of France and of America. 


VARIA. 


On the evening of Friday, June 15, 
about fifty friends of Professor Barrett 
Wendell met in the Harvard Club of 
Boston at a dinner in his honor. The cen- 
tral occasion of the dinner was the presen- 
tation to the University of a portrait of 
Professor Wendell by Charles Hopkinson, 
’91, painted at the instance of these and 
other friends. A portfolio of letters from 
former pupils was given at the same time 
to Professor Wendell. Among them were 
the following Latin Ode, with translation, 
by Professor E. K. Rand, and acrostic 
sonnet, by Robert Withington, ’06: 
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BARRETT WENDELL MAGISTRVM 
SALUTAT DISCIPVLVS EDVARDVS 
KENNARD RAND. 


Nunc est bibendum; fundite nunc aquae 
Rivos scatentis, patria dum vetat 
Germanicam quassans catervam 
Pocula tangere fortiora. 


Sed quis Lyaei munera postulat, 
Si pauperem tu laetifices dapem? 
Cui Gratia arrident Iocusque 
Dulce sonantiaque ora Musae. 


Salve magister, qui iuvenum iubes 
Turbam innocentem scribere rectius 
Spargens et atramenta rubra 
Volneribus pia corda sanas. 


Te novit Anglus, te decus Anglicae 
Scaenae supremum sanctaque Gallia 
Patresque nostri te salutant; 
Ultima te sonuit Gyana. 


At volgus ingratum et spoliis tumens 
Salemianaeque aufugiunt magae 
Novaeque fictor disciplinae 
Teque tuamque tremit sagittam. 


Longo fruaris vividus otio; 
Nostros labores comiter adiuves 
Harvardianos usque mores 
Quo melius duce te colamus. 


TRANSLATION. 
Come, Landlord, brim a bumper true 
Of bubbling water; for our land, 
Breaking the superb Bosches’ band, 
Forbids our revel broach a livelier brew. 


Yet who would call the god of wine 

To our slight feast when thou art here 
With pomp of Graces and Good Cheer 
And in thy light the happy Muses shine? 


Haii, Master, whom young Harvard found 

A keen-eyed critic of the page, 

Scattering red in tempered rage, 

Teaching good manners with a wholesome 
wound. 
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All England knows thee; England’s pride, 

Immortal] Shakespeare, sacred France, 

And our forefathers hail thy glance; 

“Hail, Wendell, hail!’ remote Guiana 
cried. 


But pampered Demos stands aloof, 

Full flown with insolence and beer; 

Thee Salem’s loathsome witches fear, 

While frightened Flexner speeds his cloven 
hoof. 


Long life and cheerful holiday 
Be thine, dear Master. Help us still 
Our labors better to fulfil 
And steadfast keep the ancient Harvard 
way. 
E. K. Rand, ’94. 


TO B. W. 
15 June, 1917. 


Builder of souls! Interpreter of past 

And present, thou wilt guide those yet to 
be! 

Rich in the pleasure of thy presence, we 

Remain thy debtors for the things which 
last. 

Empty our words! The Truth that makes 
men free, 

Teacher and poet, critic and true friend, 

Thou wilt continue seeking to the end. ... 


What is this title they have given to thee? 
“Emeritus! ’’ who can inspire the boy 
Never to lose his vision; and the sage 
Disarm with the fine keenness of thy sight. 
“Emeritus!” and clad in all the bright 
Lustre of strength, undimmed as yet by 
age — 
Letters and life thy kingdom — and thy 
toy. 
Robert Withington, ’06. 


AN ECHO OF “CALIBAN.” 


At the Phi Beta Kappa dinner on Mon- 
day, June 18, Percy MacKaye, ’97, called 
upon to speak for the class twenty years 
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out of college, read the following verses, of 
special appropriateness on the eve of the 
production of his “‘Caliban by the Yellow 
Sands” in the Stadium during the first 
three weeks of July: 


AMERICA SINGS. 


Lines dedicated to the Communal Spirit of 
Song which is being invoked in America 
by Harry Barnhart and his co-workers 
of the Community Music Movement, 


By Percy MacKaye. 


The Garden of Song lay in the torpid 
landscape 

High walled about, trim-shorn, 

Shut away from the raucous wilds of a 
blatant America; 

An old exotic ivy gloomed on the gate-way 


Forbidding to little children and light- 


hearted old folks 

Who paused as they passed, to look in 

Where long-trodden paths were lined with 
respectable hedgerows, 

Intricate, ornate, established, 

Geometric, escarped with rococo, 

Wel!-watered by new rubber hose 

And graced by the well-painted motto: 
“Keep off the grass.” 


The walls of the Garden of Song were 
edged with sharp glass 

To keep shrill gamins from climbing over 
and shouting 

To disturb the Flite in their highly pro- 
fessional practice; 

For beyond the walls, the landscape 

Lay parching with niggardly drought, 

Sullen, sordid, muffled by monstrous 
machines, 

Except where, scrambling out of the cin- 
ders of coal-pits, 

Or deep from the city’s canyons, 

The squealing merry-go-rounds and bray- 
ing music halls 

Blazoned electric midnight, and morbid 
noonday. 
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The Garden of Song lay in the parching 
landscape 

Well-walled and watered, sufficient unto 
its own, 

Till a puff of wind, a wind from the wide 
horizon, 

Blew out of the west, 

Roughening the well-shorn hedgerows, 

Rumbling with low, far thunder. 


But the walled-in Elite, absorbed in pro- 
fessional practice, 

Did not listen as yet to the murmuring 
heart of America 

Borne on the wind, for their bustling com- 
mittees were busy 

Escorting from over-sea the ever-arriving 
Maestros 

And Uebermenschliche Herr-Hoch-Geheim- 
erats, 

Lodging them in gilded loggias 

To inculcate their systems — the illustri- 
ous 

Basso — Soprano — Tenoro — ed — Alto. 

So, in meticulous worship, 

They pursued undisturbed their highly 
professional practice, 

Till a gust of wind once more, and a cloud 
of the whirlwind, 

Crispened the torpid air, 

And the west sky darkened, 

And the ominous heart of America 

Murmured again more loud, 

And the first pelt drops came pattering 

Brisk on the pate of the tallest Maestro 

Who paused in his teaching, to put his 
professional hat on, 

And cried out: “Disciples, 

The weather is changing: I think we 
should raise ‘our umbrellas!” 


Then the thunder burst and the*pouring 
tempest ; 

Loosed in the long-parched land a dor- 
mant fecundity 

Terrible in vigor, 

Beautiful with burgeoning desire; 

And there came — with a rushing together 
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Of winds and of whirlwinds — 

With a cry of youth — a yearning, articu- 
late 

Harmonious clamor, 

Clamor unchained from the song-proud 
heart of a people — 

There came, on a cloud of fire, 

A Spirit — a Soul enormous, impassioned, 
serene, 

Chanting aloud from the whirlwind: 


“Sing! Sing! Let us sing! For our Lord 


is Song! 

Sing! Let us sing! For the life of the 
world — 

The love which begetteth our life, our 
Lord is Song! 

Our Lord who leadeth us is the heart of a 
child 

Which singeth aloud for joy of his being 
alive, 

For joy of his being together with all who 
live. 

Our Lord is He who maketh the desolate 
places 

Musical with rushing of waters, mingling 
together. 

Our Lord is He who shepherdeth all who 
are lonely, 

Yea, as a flock he maketh his millions 
one. 


Sing unto Him! Let us sing! For our 
Lord is Song!” 


Then a hush: and against the fiery heart 
of the cloud, 

The Spirit’s shadow shone forth, stretch- 
ing outward his arms, 

Enormous, impassioned, serene: 
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Cave-man, he loomed, and Christ — 
stretching outward his arms 

One moment hushed — then made his 
choral sign: 


Instant, a sudden sunlight flooded the 
world; 

The pouring tempest was stilled; 

Beneath him the walls of the Garden of 
Song were revealed 

Rended, and widened, even unto the hills 

Of the wild horizon; 

And outward, upward, everywhere from 
the earth, 

Sprang from the cinders of coal-pits, 

Gleamed in the canyons of cities, 

Bloomed from the niggard, parching 
places of drought, 

Wild flowers — wild flowers! 

Varied, unstinted, prolific — 

Till even the long-trodden paths, the re- 
spectable hedgerows, 

The trimmed, exotic shapes of the Garden 
were tangled 

With infinite native blooms 

Nested with choiring birds; 

And from them — even as a myriad fra- 
grances of sound — 

Rose, to the mighty choral sign of the 
Spirit, 

Hearts, hearts of America, chanting in 
communion: 


‘Our Lord is He who maketh the desolate 


places 

Musical with rushing of waters, mingling 
together. 

Sing! Sing! Let us sing! For our Lord is 
Song!” 







































WHEN YOU TRAVEL 


For Pleasure, Do You Really ENJOY Yourself? 


That depends on how you travel. If you try to “personally conduct’’ your wife 

and family on a trip to California or Florida you will have your hands full just doing 
the mechanical work of making arrangements. At each stop you will have to rush 
around getting rooms at the hotel (very likely the best hotel will be crowded and 
you can’t get in), arranging for Pullman space to your next stop (if it is during 
the heavy travel of the winter months you may not be able to get adrawing room or 
section, or even berths in the same car), looking after your baggage (which is always 
a nuisance) and hiring automobiles, carriages, etc. Travel under these conditions 
is a job—nothing else. You are tied down to it and have hardly any time to take 
in the delightful side trips or even to see many of the chief points of interest. 


This is known as “‘independent’’ travel, 
but as a matter of fact it is far from it. 


The ideal way to travel and be really independent is to let us make your arrange- 
ments. If you are considering a winter vacation we can plan your journey to the 
best advantage so that you will have ample opportunity to see everything worth 
while without wasting time on what is uninteresting. We will furnish you with 
complete transportation by rail and water, Pullman space on trains and staterooms 
on steamers, accommodations at hotels (with or without our coupons) and many side 
trips. Thus, everything that can be done to eliminate trouble and worry is provided 
for in advance, and you are free to enjoy to the utmost the pleasures of your trip. 


We will be pleased to send you our booklet ** Independent Travel,” 
explaining our methods and outlining many delightful trips to 
California, Florida, and the West Indies. 


Also, conducted tours of the highest class to California, 
Florida, South Sea Islands and Australasia, Japan and China, 
and South America. Two luxurious cruises to the West 
indies on specially chartered steamers, Feb. 10 and Feb. 24. 













Send: for booklet desired 


Raymonp & Whuitcoms Co. 


Dep’t 14. 17 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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No Gift is more useful or of more 
lasting value than 


SILVERWARE 


Frequently a fine old piece of exquisite work- 
manship has been handed down for several 


generations. 


Thus, to the dignity of the Antique is added 
the sentiment of by-gone associations. Time 


has enriched the imperishable. 


Since 1824 REED & BARTON'S Silverware, 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence, has 
been in the best American Homes, 
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Today it is more than ever the choice of 
the discriminating. 


REED & BARTON 


EsTABLISHED 1824 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


Firta AvENvE AT 32nd St- 4MAIDEN LANE 
NEw York 
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